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PREFACE. 


F the real Church-Hiſtorian find it a difficult 
T taſk, to extract a connected View of his pecu- 
liar ſubject from the Eccleſiaſtical materials of the 
fourth and fifth Centuries, that difficulty is multi- 
plied a hundred fold, while he labours through the 
Voß and gloomy period, which in the preſent 
Volume en his attention. 

Impreſſed, however, with the certain truth of 
the declaration made by the divine Author of 
Chriſtianity, © that the gates of hell ſhall never | 
prevail againſt his Church,“ I have endeavoured J 
all along to diſcover her actual exiftence. How 
far I have ſucceeded, the Reader muſt determine 
for himſelf. If the fundamental doctrines of the [| 
Goſpel have not been exhibited, both as profeſled i 
in various parts of the world, and as productive ih 
of thoſe fruits of holineſs, which are peculiarly i 
Chriſtian, my aim has been miſled, and the | 
deſign of the whole narration has failed. But I - | 
hope the Scriptural Reader will ſee the lneaments \ 
of the Church pervading theſe dark Centuries ; pro- [| 
vided he diveft himſelf of all partial regards for 
ſects and denominations, ages and countries, and 
attend excluſively to the marks and evidences ot 
rms Chriſtianity, This is the right frame of 
pirit, which the ſubject before us requires; and | 
it is what I have ſteadily endeavoured to preſerve. | 

| 


Tros Rutuluſve fuat, nullo diſcrimine habebo. | 


In the former part of the Volume, Gregory 1. 4 
of Rome, and the Engliſh Chriſtians, * be | 
| 4 2 | ound i 


K 


. . 
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found objects deſerving our ſerious attention. Nor 


ſhould we be prejudiced againſt the real Church, 


becauſe ſhe then wore a Roman Garb. Un- 
doubtedly ſhe. was by this means much defiled 
with ſuperſtition; for that was as much the pre- 
dominant Evil of thoſe times, as profaneneſs 
is of our own. The laſt-mentioned Evil ad- 
mits of no coalition with Chriſtian holineſs z but 
ſuperſtition, to a certain degree, may co-exiſt with 
the ſpirit of the Goſpel. When that degree is 
exceeded, and general idolatry takes place, the 
Syſtem then becomes too corrupt, to deſerve the 
name of the Church of Chriſt. I have marked 


this limit to the beſt of my judgment in the 


courſe of this hiſtory, have exhibited the Man 
oF six matured in all his gigantic horrors, and 
from that Epocha I deſpair of diſcovering the 
Church in the collective body of nominal Chriſ- 
tians. Every Reader will obſerve the various 
features of Anti-Chriſt deſcribed in this Volume, 
and ſome may perhaps be enabled to form a more 


-Uſtin& and adequate conception of the nature of 


Popery, than they had before acquire. 
Leaving therefore the general Church of Rome, 


after ſhe had ceaſed entirely to noLD THE HEAD, 


T either travel with faithful Miſſionaries into re- 
gions of heatheniſm, and deſcribe the -propagation 
of the Goſpel in ſcenes altogether new, or dwell 
with circumſtantial exactneſs on the lives and wri- 
tings of ſome particular individuals, in whom the 
Spirit of God maintained the power of godlineſs, 
while they remained *© in Babylon.“ The former 
object diſplays one of the brighteſt proſpects of this 
whole period, and ſeems to rebuke the ſupineneſs 
of modern times, in regard to the extenſion of 
divine truth among Pagan nations. The latter, I 
truſt, will be found to afford matter of Chriſtian 
„ 5 inſtruction: 
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inſtruction: the pleaſure and benefit, which, as I 


have repeatedly heard, has been derived from the 


peruſal of Auguſtine's Liſe and Confeſſions in the 


preceding volume, encourage me to expect, that the 
review of the lives and writings of Anſelm and of 
Bernard in this, may not be without ſimilar fruit 

The hiſtory of theſe {even Centuries, as it has 
hitherto appeared in our common Eccleſiaſtical 
narratives, it mult be confeſſed, is extremely unin- 
tereſting. If I have had ſome advantages for en- 
livening and illuminating the ſcene, let thoſe be aſ- 
cribed to the peculiar nature of my hiſtorical plan. 

The account of the Waldenſes, which cloſes 
the volume, belongs not to the thirteenth Cen- 
tury excluſively; it is, however, aſcribed to it. 
becauſe in the courſe of that Century moſt ex- 
traordinary perſecutions and conflicts took place 
among this people, and particularly excited the 
attention of Europe. It was alſo judged proper, 
to give one unbroken narrative of Waldenſian 
tranſactions in Eccleſiaſtical matters, till the time 
of the Reformation 

If che Reader learn ſome practical leſſons con- 
cerning the power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and faith- 
fulneſs of God, from the review of the events, 


which lie before him, I ſhall have reaſon to re- 


Joice, nor ſhall ] think my labour to have been 
in vain, 
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THE LIFE OF FULGENT1US, AND THE STATE OP 
THE AFRICAN CHURCHES IN HIS TIME. 


the African Churches, Thraſamond, whoſe 
reign then commenced, as obſtinate in Arianiſm as 
Huneric, but more ſagacious and lefs bloody, min- 
gled the arts of gentleneſs and ſeverity againſt them. 
On the one hand he ſtrove to gain over the ortho- 
dox by lucrative motives, on the other he forbad 
the ordination of biſhops in the vacant Churches *. 
But Eugenius, whoſe faithfulneſs had been ſo ſe- 
verely tried in the former perſecution, was called 
to ſleep in Jeſus before the commencement of this, 
The African biſhops ſhewed however that divine 
grace had not forſaken: them. They determined 
unanimouſly not to obey an order, which threatened 
the extinction of orthodoxy. They ordained biſhops, 
and filled the vacant Sees, though they foreſaw the 
probability of Thraſamond's reſentment - 'But they 
thought it their duty to take care of their flocks at 
this hazard, rather than to ſeem to conſent to the 
* king's unrighteous prohibitions. Thraſamond en- 
raged, determined to baniſh them all. Fulgentius 
was juſt at that time choſen biſhop of Ruſpe. In 
him we behold another inſtance of the effects of 
the religion revived under Auguſtine. F AO 


| d dee Fleury, B. XXX/ Vol. iii, 
Vor. III. A 


| the year 496, a ſtorm began again to lower over 


A. p. 
496. 
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life is written by ſome one of his diſciples, and dedi- 
cated to Felician, a biſhop, who was the ſucceſſor of 
Fulgentius. The review of it and of his own works 
will give us a ſpecimen of the power of divine grace 
victoriouſly ſtruggling under all the diſadvantages 
of monaſtic ſuperſtition and the childiſh ignorance 
of a barbarous age. Fulgentius was deſcended 
from a noble family in Carthage, where his father 
was a ſenator. His grandfather Gordian, flying 
from the arms of Huneric, retired into Italy. After 
his deceaſe, two of his ſons, returning into Af- 
rica now ſettled under the Vandal government, 


found their family-manſion poſſeſſed by the Arian 


clergy. By royal authority however they received 
part of their patrimony, and retired to Conſtanti- 
nople. In that part of the world, at Tellepte, Ful- 


| ones was born, being the ſon of Claudius one of 


e brothers, and of Marriana, a Chriſtian lady, who 
being ſoon left a widow gave her ſon a very liberal 
education, for which Conſtantinople afforded at that 


time peculiar advantages; and thus his mind became 


ſtored with Greek and Roman learning. As he in- 
creaſed in religious ſeriouſneſs, he inclined more and 
more to a monaſtic life, for which he gradually pre- 
pared himſelf by ſucceſſive auſterities in Africa, the 
country of his father, to which he returned with his 
mother. He was received into the monaſtery of 
Fauſtus, a biſhop whom the Arian perſecution had 
baniſhed from his dioceſe to a place contiguous to 
it, where he erected his monaſtery. The Sleig and 
faſhion of the times ſo tranſported him, that, at firſt, 
he refuſed even to ſee his own mother who came to 


viſit him, though he afterwards behaved to her with 


the greateſt filial duty. He underwent ſevere bo- 
dily ſufferings from the renewal of the Arian perſe- 


cution. He was beaten with clubs ſo cruelly, that 


he confeſſed afterwards he ſcarce found himſelf ca- 
| pable 
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pable of enduring the pain any longer, and was glad 
to induce his tormentors by ſome converſation to 
allow an interval to his afflictions. For he ſeems to 
have been of a weak and delicate conſtitution, and 
the ſoftneſs of his early education rendered him un- 
fit to bear much hardthip. His mind, however, ap- 
pears to have been ſerene and faithful to his Saviour, 
whom, in real humility and fincerity, though tar- 
niſhed with the faſhionable ſuperſtition, he ſerved 
according to the fundamentals of the goſpel. The 
Arian biſhop of Carthage, who had known Ful- 
gentius, and eſteemed his character, highly diſap- 
proved of this treatment, which he had received from 
a preſbyter of his own religion and dioceſe, and told 
the injured youth, that, if he would make a formal 
complaint before him, he would avenge his cauſe. 


Many adviſing him to do fo, © it is not lawful, fays 


Fulgentius, for a Chriſtian to ſeek revenge. The 
Lord knows how to defend his ſervants. Should the 
preſbyter through me be puniſhed, I ſhall loſe the 
reward of my patience with God, and the more fo, 
as it would give an occaſion of ſtumbling to the 
weak, to ſee an Arian puniſhed by a Monk.” By 
and by he retired into the more interior parts of 
Africa, Sometime after he failed to Syracuſe, and 
then viſited Rome, and ſaw there king Theodoric 
in the midſt of a magnificent affembly. If men in 
this life, Teeking vanity, attain ſuch dignity, what wall 
be the glory of ſaints who ſeek true honour in the 
new Jeruſalem ?—this was the reflection Ruſpæ in 
Africa was the place to which Fulgentius, much 
againſt his will, was at length elected biſhop. But 
this exaltation leſſened not the ſeverity of his way of 
life : and by the Arian perſecution he was baniſhed 
into Sardinia in company with other faithful wit- 
nefles of orthodoxy. Upwards of ſixty biſhops 
were with him in exile. Thrafamond ſent _ 
A 2 il 


A. D. 
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Rill inta Sardinia, in all 220, exerted himſelf migh- 
tily in overcoming the conſtancy of the orthodox, 
and delighted to enſnare them with captious queſ- 
tions. Fulgentius was ſent for by him to Carthage, 
and by his {kill in argument, and his readineſs in 
anſwering queſtions, excited the king's admiration 
till through the advice of his Arian clergy, who 
looked on the preſence of Fulgentius as dangerous 
at Carthage, he was remanded to Sardinia, Soon 
after, Hilderic, the ſucceſſor of Thrafamond, in the 
year 52.3, favouring the orthodox, put a total end to 
the perſecution, and Ruſpæ once more beheld her 
biſhop. | 
He lived among his flock from this time to his 
death, eminent in picty, humility, and charity. 
For near ſeventy days he ſuffered extreme pains in 
his laſt fickneſs—* Lord, give patience here and reſt 
hereafter,” was his conſtant prayer—and he died at 
length, as he had lived, an edifying example of every 
Chriſtian virtue. I feel almoſt aſhamed to have 
written ſo barren a life of a man undoubtedly 
excellent in godlineſs, But the reader muſt be con- 
rent, as well as myſelf, with the poverty of materials. 
In an age of learning and genius the life of Ful- 
gentius would have ſhone abundantly. In his trea- 
tiſe to Morinus on predeſtination he obſerves *, 
«© The internal maſter, from whom we have received 
the ſupply of celeſtial doctrine, not only opens to us, 
enquiring the ſecrets of his words, but does alſo him- 
ſelf inſpire the grace to make enquiry. For we can- 
not ſo much as hunger after the bread which comes 
down from heaven, unleſs an appetite be given to 
perſons before faſtidious by him, who deigns alſo to 
give himſelf to fatisfy che hungry. From him it is, 
that thurſting we run to the fountain, who affords rg 
us himſelf that we may drink.” He afterwards ex- 
| preſſes 
* Book I. Ch. I. 
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preſſes himſelf with great energy © on the internal 
and ſweeter doctrine of divine inſpiration, where 
truth ſpeaks the ſweeter, as it is the more ſecret.” 
I ſhall not expect of any man, but one who is truly 
taught of God, to give a candid interpretation of 
this. I pray to be taught many more things which 
I do not know, by him, from whom I have received 
the little which I do know. I beg by his prevent- 
ing and following grace to be inſtructed , &c. In 
what follows he ſhews how ſerioufly he had made 
the ſentiments of Auguſtine his own, in diſcuſſing 
points exceeding intricate, with that author's mo- 
defty and dexterity, and particularly in reſolving all 
fin into pride . 

In a ſubje& fo arduous as Predeſtination, it is 
wo eaſy to puſh men into difficulties. Our author 

erves 4, that ſome Frenchmen had objected to 
Auguſtine, that he had deſcribed men as predeſti- 
nated not only to judgment but alſo to fin: on which 
account the learned and holy Profper defended the 
ſentiments of the African prelate, whoſe death pre- 
vented auy anſwer from himſelf. Proſper fays, the 
unbelief of men is not generated from eſtina- 
tion; for God is the author of good, not of evil. 
Infidelity is not to be referred to the divine conſti- 
tution, but only to the divine prefcience.” | 

With equal dextetity he defends the faith of the 
Trinity in a book addreſſed to king Thraſamond. 
Let it ſuffice to mention one argument for the di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghoſt toward the cloſe. © If he 
can quicken who is not God ; if he can ſanctify who 
is not God; if he can dwell in believers who is not 
God ; if he can give grace who is not God, then 
the Holy Ghoſt may be denied to be God. If any 
creature can do thofe things, which are ſpoken of 
the Holy Ghoſt, then let the Holy Ghoſt be called 


a Crea- 
* Ch. IV. + Ch. xvii. t Ch. XXX, 


9 et et ee — 
| | 
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a creature.” In a treatiſe on the incarnation and 
grace of Jeſus Chriſt * he anſwers the trite objec- 
tion againſt divine election drawn from the 
words, God would have all men to be ſaved,” 
by ſhewing that upon the views of thoſe who ſee 
no myſtery in the ſubject, but reſolve the diftinc- 
tion into the merits or demerits of men, Al- 
mighty. God ceaſes to be incomprehenſible, as 
the ſcripture deſcribes him to be. He allows the 

reat truth, that God would have all men to be 
rl and yet that there 1s a depth not to be fa- 
thomed by man in the deſtruction of ſo many ſin- 
ners. Much more might be quoted from this 
author on ſubjects effentially connected with the 
goſpel of Chriſt. - But the diffuſiveneſs of the quo- 
rations from Auguſtine may ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of enlarging on the views of one, who ſo cloſely 
followed his ſteps, and who wrote and lived with a 
ſimilar ſpirit. 

Beſides ſeveral doctrinal treatiſes we have alſo a 
few epiſtles of this ſaint. The fourth to Proba 
concerning prayer deſerves to be carefully ſtudied. 
It is an excellent ſample of the humble piety of the 
African ſchool, He inſtructs the lady in his fa- 
vourite doctrine of grace connected with humility, 
and juſtly infers, that if a man as yet innocent could 
not remain ſo by his natural power, much leſs can 
this be expected from him now that he is in a ſtate 
of ſo great depravity. He deſcribes, in a pathetic 
manner, the ſnares ariſing from the craft of Satan, 
and the corrupt workings of the heart, declaring 
that though the Lord from time to time attend with 
aids during the ſharp war, leſt his people faint, yet 
our mortal nature is ſuffered to be overloaded with 
the burden of corruption, that we may feel our 
helpleſſneſs, and have ſpeedy recourſe to divine 

grace, 
* Ch, VIL 
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grace, Hedeſcribes the conflict between fleſh and 
{pirit, ſhews that it muſt laſt through life, that prayer 
and watching are ever neceſſary, and that a conceit 
of our perfection would lead us into deadly pride. 
He recommends an humble contrite frame of ſpirit, 
not only for the beginning, but for the whole courſe 
of a Chriſtian's progreſs, and concludes with a beau- 
tiful view of the perfect reſt from fin which remains 
for him hereafter. It is refreſhing to the mind, to 
ſee the real principles of Chriſtianity appearing in 
great vigour and clearneſs in this little compoſition. 
Ih be epiſtle to Eugyptius “ is full of charity, and 

deſcribes this greateſt of Chriſtian graces in a manner 
much reſembling that of Auguſtine. In an epiſtle 
to Theodorus a ſenator , he congratulates him on 
his victory over the world. He had been, it ſeems, 
a Roman conſul, and had given up ſecular purſuits 
through the love of heavenly things. Fulgentius 
ſtrongly reminds him to whoſe grace alone he was 
indebted for the change, and recommends humi- 
lity T, © a virtue which neither thoſe have who love 
the world, nor thoſe who profeſs to have renounced 
the world by their own ſtrength.” By which diſtri- 
bution of the unconverted into two forts he points 
out the ſame diviſion of men, which has ever taken 
place from the time of Chriſt. Phariſees and Sad- 
ducees were their names among the Jews; in the 
Gentile world the terms Stoics and Epicureans gave 
the ſame diſtinction. In the ſchool of — — 


lovers 


0 =p 6. + Ep. 6. | 

t The practice of Fulgentius agreed with his doctrine. About 
the end of the year 524, a biſhop in an African council diſputed 
precedency with him.—The council decided for Fulgentius, who 
for that time acquieſced in the authority of the council. But, 
obſerving how much the other was afflicted at the determination, 
in a future council he publicly defired that it might be reverſed. 
His humility was admired, 12 was granted. 

Ver", 
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lovers of the world, and men proudly boaſting in 
their own ſtrength, pointed out the difference, 
which we now commonly mark bythe terms worldly- 
minded and felf-righteous : while in all ages the 
genuine religion of real humility ſtands contradiſ- 
tinguiſhed from both. Fulgentius recommends to 
this nobleman the conſtant ftudy of the ſcriptures. 
« If you come to them meek and humble, there 
vou will find preventing grace by which, when 
fallen, you may riſe, accompanying grace by 
which you may run the way of rectitude, and fol- 
lowing grace by which you may reach the hea- 

venly kingdom.” | | 
Ia the epiſtle to Venantia concerning repent- 
ance *, he ſteers in the middle courſe between pre- 
ſumption and defþair, invites all men of every age 
to tepent and be converted, under the confident 
expectation of acceptance with God through Jeſus 
Chrift, and mentions our Lord's parable of the diſ- 
ferent hours in which labourers are brought into the 
vineyard as an argument, that no time is fixed to 
debar the returning ſinner. Nor would Jeſus have 
come to ſave the loſt in this laſt age of the world, if 
human wickedneſs was ever tov ftrong for divine 
mercy and goodneſs. He obſerves, that the great 
defect of Judas in his repentance lay in this, that 
he had no faith in that blood which he had betrayed. 
He quotes pertinent ſcriptures, and, to comprehend 
in one nervous ſentence the whole ſubject, he ſays &, 
A ſalutary converſion is two-fold; it is when repent- 
ance leaves not him who hopes in the divine favour, 
nor hope deſerts. the penitent: and it is evidenced 
by this, if a man with his whole heart renounce his 
fit, and with his whole heart place luis hope of for- 
giveneſs in God. For ſometimes the devil takes 
ERP away 

® Ep. 7. + Ch. V. 
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away hope from the penitent, ſometimes repentance 
from him who hopes. In the firſt cafe he over- 
whelms the'man whom he burdens, in the ſecond 
he throws down him whom he ſets at eaſe. Hear 
his teſtitony to the myſtery of the goſpel. The 
only begotten God fo loved human nature, that he 
not only freed it from the power of the devil, but 
alſo placed it at the right hand of the Father in 
himſelf above all good angels. 

In his epiſtle concerning the baptiſm of a dying 
negro, who had given previous proofs of fincerity, 
while he was a chatechumen, but in the time of bap- 
tiſm itſelf was ſenſeleſs and incapable of profeſſing his 
faith ; he endeavours to obviate the doubts of thoſe 
who were afraid leſt his incompetency ſhould pre- 
vent his ſalvation. There are two points obſervable 
in this epiſtle, one is the cuſtom of the Church in 
preſenting infants to baptiſm, the other is, that how- 
ever rapid the progreſs of ſuperſtition had keen in 
the time of Fulgentius, yet the moſt deſtructive 
ſuperſtitions, and thoſe which are directly ſubverſive 
of Chriſtian faith and purity, both in doctrine and 
practice, were as yet unknown. He aſſigns as a 
reaſon tor not baptizing the dead, that ſins are irre- 
miſſible after the ſeparation of the ſoul from the 
body. He ſupports his opinion with the declara- 
tion of the apoſtle, that we muſt be judged of the 
things done in the body. Nothing can be more 
concluſive againſt the pernicious doctrine of pur- 
gatory. | 

I obſerve farther that he uſes the word © to juſtify” 
in the ſame ſenſe in which Auguſtine does ; nor 
does the true idea of the word ſeem to be re- 
covered by the Chriſtian world till the days of Lu- 
ther *. 

He 
De Verit, Præd. B. I. C. XIV. 
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He ſpeaks of the evils of the Pelagian hereſy, 
and deſcribes the ſtrength and ability given to Au- 
guſtine againſt it, and ſtrongly recommends the 


writings of that father to the Chriſtian world, as 


containing a more copious inſtruction of divine 
grace, than had been known ſome time before, 
though the doctrine itſelf, he had ever 
been held in the Church *. 


| © De Verit. Præd. B. II. C. XVII. 
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CHAP. I. 


THE STATE OP THE CHURCH IN OTHER PARTS 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, TILL THE DEATH 


OF JUSTIN, INCLUDING THE LIFE OF CZASA- 
RIUS, 


FF the beginning of this century Alaric king of 
the Viſigoths reigned at Toulouſe, and was ſo- 
vereign of a kingdom on the confines of France 
and Spain, though afterwards, by the victorious arms 
of the Franks, the Viſigoths were confined to the 
latter country Moſt of his ſubjects were of the 
genera] Church, and he himſelf was an Arian; yet 
he treated them with great humanity, and gave leave 
to the biſhops of his kingdom to meet together at 
the city of Agde. Twenty-four biſhops aflembled, 
the preſident of whom was Cæſarius, biſhop of Arles. 
They made a number of canons, relating to diſci- 
pline and Church-externals, two or three particulars 
of which may be mentioned. All clergymen 
who ſerve the Church faithfully ſhall receive ſalaries 
Proportionable to their ſervices.” This rule, fo 
ſimple and general, was the ancient proviſion for the 
maintenance of paſtors. But, by another canon of 
this council, clergymen are allowed, provided they 
have the biſhop's leave, to reſerve to themſelves the 
revenues of the Church *, ſaving its rights, but 
without the power of giving away or alienating any 
part; and here is the origin of benefices. In all 
Churches the creed ſhall be explained to the com- 
petents + on the dame day, a week before Eaſter. 
All ſuch laymen as ſhall not receive the communion 


three 
Fleury, B. XXXI. 1. Vol. IV. 
+ Who ſeem to have been thoſe who applied for baptiſm. 
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three times a year, at the three great feſtivals *, ſhall 
be looked on as heathens. Oratories may be al- 
lowed in the country to.thoſe who live at a great diſ- 
tance from the pariſh-churches, for the eaſe and 
convenience of their families; but they muſt ap- 
pear at their pariſh-churches on certain ſolemn feſ- 
tivals.” This laſt rule ſhewed at once a regard for 
parochial order and for the inſtruction of the peo- 
ple +. The next is equally laudable : © Lay-men 
are ordered to remain in the Church, till the blef- 
ſing is pronounced.“ Cæſarius was very zealous 
againſt the abuſes meant to be rectified by this ca- 
non. Hie obſerved one day fome perſons going out 
of the Church to avoid hearing the ſermon, What 
are you about, my children? cried he with a loud 
voice, where are you going ? Stay, ſtay for the good 
of your fouls. At the day of judgment it will be 


too late to exhort you.” This juſt and charitable 


_ Zeal prevailed at length; but he was often obliged 


to cauſe the Church-doors to be ſhut, after the goſ- 
pel was read, to prevent the impious practice. His 
people were however reclaimed, and they repented 
by degrees. There are ſtill extant two of his ſer- 
mons on this ſubject. Mankind in all ages are apt 
to be be weary of God's word; there were however 
paſtors in the weſtern Church, who terved for cha- 
rity, and not for lucre. Another canon will deſerve 
to be mentioned. It forbad auguries, and divina- 
tions, and the opening of the ſcriptures with a view 
io make an omen ot the firſt words that offered. 
We have ſeen, that Auguſtine had oppoſed this laſt 
mentroned ſuperſtition. Here it was forbidden 
under penalty of ex communication. Yet it ſtill 


prevailed. 

* Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. 
+ The union of theſe two in juſt proportion gives a perfect 
idea of good diſcipline. It would be well if ſimilar care were 
taken for many places in our own country, far diſtant from 


pariſh-churches, 


® 
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prevailed. I ſee the African ſchool virtuouſly, but 
unſucceſsfully, ſtruggling againſt the increaſing dark- 
neſs and ſuperſtition. | 

Cæſarius himſelf had ſpent ſome part of his youth 
in the famous monaſtery of Lerins *. Hearing af- 
terwards that he was actually deſigned to be made 
biſhop of Arles, he hid himſelf among the tombs. 
But he was taken out thence, at the age of thirty, 
was appointed biſhop, and continued in that Church 
above forty years. He was fond of ſinging, and as he 
found the laity were apt to talk in the Church, 
while the clergy were ſinging, he induced the laity to 
join with them in pſalmody ; and, in a ſermon tilt 
extant, he exhorts them to ſing with their hearts, as 
well as their voices. In another ſermon he exhorts 
them to throw. off all diſtracting thoughts, before 
they proſtrate themſelves for prayer. Whoever, 
fays he, in his prayers, thinks on a public place of - 
reſort, or the houſe he is building, worſhips that 
place or that houſe.” He directs them alſo not to be 
content with hearing the ſcriptures read in the 
Church, but to read them alſo at home. 

This holy man gave himſelf entirely to reading 
and preaching. He preached on all Sundays and 
holidays. It he was himſelf hindered from preach- 
ing, he cauſed his own ſermons or thoſe of Auguſ- 
tine, whom he highly revered, or thoſe of Ambroſe, 
to be read by other miniſters. His ſtyle was plain, 
and adapted to common capacities. He entered 
into practical particulars, ſearched the conſciences 
of his hearers, and ſeverely reproved idolatrous and 
ſuperſtitious uſages. 

He was once, by calumny, ejected from his Church; 
but Alaric, his ſovereign, on the diſcovery of his 
innocence 

* This little Iſland, which we have had repeated occaſion to 


mention, is now called St. Honorat, is cloſe to the French coaſt, 
and lies between Nice and Toulon. 


2 


A.. 


542. 


A. p. 
323. 


AD. 
522. 
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innocence reſtored him. He was expoſed to fimilar 
ſufferings afterwards ; but was again delivered, and 
amidſt the confuſions of the times diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf exceedingly by acts of mercy. He died 
in the year 542, univerſally lamented. | 
In the mean time the cauſe of Arianiſm was gra- 
dually declining, partly by the progreſs of the Franks, 
and partly by the influence of Sigiſmund, king of 
Burgundy, who ſucceeded his father Gondebaud, 
having been brought over to orthodoxy by Avitus, 
biſhop of Vienne, a year before. 

Sigiſmund, king of the Burgundians, having been 
induced to put to death his ſon Sigeric by the ca- 


lumny of his ſecond wife, and finding afterwards his 


error, repented 1n great bitterneſs, and beſought 
God to puniſh him in this life and not in the next. 
His prayer ſeems to have been heard; for, in the 
year 523, he was attacked by Clodomir, king of the 
Franks, the ſucceffor of Clovis, and was afterwards 
flain with his wife and children. Clodomir himſelf 
was ſoon after ſlain in Burgundy, and his three ſons 
were brought up by Clotilda, the widow of Clovis 
their grandmother. | 
Such was the ſtate of the Church of Chriſt in 
France during the former part of this century, In 
Italy, ſome degree of genuine piety may be preſumed 
to have ſtill exiſted, though I have no intereſting _ 
8 to record. If we turn our eyes to the 
aſt, the proſpect is far more diſagreeable. Fac- 
tions and feuds, heretical perverſions and ſcandalous 
enormities fill up the ſcene. Under the emperor 
Juſtin Chriſtianity began at length to wear a more 
agreeable aſpect in ſome reſpects, and peace and good 
order, in external things at leaſt, were in a meaſure 
reftored. In the year 522 Zamnaxes, king of the 
Lazi, a people who inhabited the country antiently 
called Colchis, being dead, his ſon Zathes repaired 
to 
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to Conſtantinople, telling the emperor that he was 
deſirous of receiving the golpel and of relinquiſhin 
the idolatry of his anceſtors. They had been v 8 
ſals to the king of Perſia, and had been obliged to 
perform ſacrifices after the Perſian mode. He put 
himſelf therefore under the protection of Juſtin, 
and deſired to receive the crown from his hands. 
Juſtin granted his requeſts, and thus the Lazi be- 
came vaſſals to the Eaſtern Empire, and embraced 
Chriſtianity. The Iberians alſo, who bordered on 
their territories, and were alſo ſubjects to the king | 
of Perſia, had already received the goſpel. How 

far any thing of the real ſpirit of Chriſt's religion 

was imbibed by either nation, I know not. I can 

only ſay, the limits of the Chriſtian name were ex- | 
tended in the Eaſt *. 

In Arabia Felix + there were many Chriſtians 
ſubject to a king { called Dounouas, a Jew, who 
cauſed thoſe who were unwilling to become Jews to A. D. 
be caſt into pits full of fire. In the year 522 he 522- 
beſieged Negra, a town inhabited by Chriſtians. 
Having perſuaded them to ſurrender on articles, he 
broke his oath, burnt the paſtors, and beheaded the 
laymen, and carried all the youth into captivity. 
Here then the real church of Chriſt may be traced 
by ſufferings voluntarily - undergone for his ſake. | 
The next year Elefbaan, king of Abyflinia, a coun- 
try, which, as we have formerly ſeen, had been Chriſ- 

tian 

* Fleury XXXI. 50. + 1d. 60. | 

Bruce in his travels into Abyſſinia, toward the latter end of 
the 1 Vol. calls this king Phineas, who, he ſays, threw Chriſ- | 
tians into pits ofYire, particularly a preacher Hawaryat, ſignify- 

ing the Evangelical, with ninety of his companions. The kin 
of Abyſſinia, who fought againſt the Jew, he calls Caleb. His | 
ſtory, as extracted from Abyſſinian and Arabian annals, is the | 


ſame; and their correſpondence, in this inftance, with the Greek 


hiſtory gives ſome teſtimony to the authenticity of the materials 
of Bruce's Abyſlinian hiſtory, 
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tian ſince the days of Athanaſius, ſupported by the 
emperor Juſtin, invaded the territories of the Ara- 
bian Jew, ſubdued his country and flew him. 
Thus the Arabian Chriſtians were relieved. Eleſ- 
baan himſelf was very zealous, and gave this proof 
of his zeal, that he reſigned his crown to embrace 
the monaſtic life. 2 


CHAP. 
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CHA'F, ' HE 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCH DURING THE REIGN 
OF JUSTINIAN. 


CY! the death of Juſtin, his nephew Juſtinian A. 


ſucceeded at Conſtantinople in the year 527. 527. 


He was then forty-five years old, and reigned thirty- 
nine. I ſcarce know any prince, whoſe real and 
oſtenſible character were ſo different. If one judge 
by external things, he may appear one of the — 5 
the moſt pious, and the moſt proſperous of men. 
He re- united Africa and Italy to the Roman em- 
pire; he is to this day famous for his code of laws; 
he was temperate and abſtemious in private life, and 
was inceſſantly employed in religious acts and cere- 
monies: he honoured monks and perſons reputed 
holy, built ſumptuous churches, endowed monaſte- 
ries, was liberal beyond meaſure in the ſupport of 
the externals of religion, was inceſſant in the encou- 
ragement of orthodoxy, at leaſt of that which to 
him appeared to be ſo; indefatigable through the 
courſe of a long life in public affairs; ſeems ſcarce to 
have ever unbended himſelf in any recreations, 
ſpent much time in religious ſpeculations, rooted 
out idolatry from its obſcure corners, and brought 
over a number of barbarous kings and nations to 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, What a character, 
if his heart had been right! His underſtanding and 
capacity indeed have been called in queſtion ; but 
I think unjuſtly. No weak man could have done 
half of what he did. He muſt have been a perſon 
of ſuperior talents, and of very vigorous and ſtrong 
faculties. But fo far as appears from his con- 
duct, he was altogether, in religion, the ſlave of ſu- 

Vol. III. . perſtition, 
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perſtition, in morality the ſlave of avarice. For 
gold he ſold his whole empire to thoſe who governed 
the provinces, to the collectors of tributes, and to 
thoſe who are wont to frame plots againſt men un- 
der any pretences. He encouraged the vileſt cha- 
racters in their deteſtable and — calumnies, 
in order to partake of their gains. He did alſo in- 
numerable pious actions, ſays Evagrius , and ſuch 
as are well pleaſing to God, provided the doers per- 
form them with ſuch goods as are their own property, 
and offer their pure actions, as a ſacrifice, to God. 
In this emperor then it may be ſeen more eminently 
what a poor thing the body of Chriſtian religion is 
without the ſpirit. Whatever benefit the church 
might, in ſome caſes, derive from his adminiſtration, 
particularly in what relates to the extenſion of its 
pale, this is to be aſcribed to the adorable Provi- 
dence of God bringing good out of evil. On the 
other hand the evil he wrought was palpable. Diſ- 
ſenſions and ſchiſms, forced converſions attended 
with cruelties which alienated men's minds ſtill more 
from godlineſs, the increaſe of ſuperſtition and for- 
mality, the miſerable declenſion of real internal god- 
lineſs, eſpecially through the Eaſt, where his in- 
fluence was moſt extenſive, and the increaſe of ig- 
norance and practical wickedneſs, were the un- 
doubted conſequences of Juſtinian's ſchemes. 

In truth this man attempted too much: he preſ- 
ſed uniformity of doctrine through the world by 
imperial menaces and arms: he laboured to bring 
all nations into a nominal attachment to Chriſtia- 
nity :; he preſcribed what biſhops and laity ſhould 
believe, and was himſelf, in effect, the pope as well 

| n as 
Ch. XXX. B. IV. Evagrius Scholaſticus. His ecclefiaſtical 
hiſtory takes us up, juſt after we are deſerted by Socrates, Sozo- 

men, and Theodoret, the tripartite hiſtorians of the ſame period; 


and in future I muſt make ſome uſe of him, though in hiſtorical 
merit far inferior to the three former. 
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as the emperor of the Roman world; yet, wretched 
being! he himſelf ſeems not to have known any 
one thing in religion in a right manner. In exter- 
nal things he could not but ſometimes be right; 
in internal religion it was hardly poſſible he ſhould be 
ſo; for he was ignorant of his own heart, while his eyes 
and ears with inſatiable curioſity were intent on all 
perſons and objects. It will not be pertinent to the 
deſign of this hiſtory to enter into a detail of the 
actions of ſuch a prince; but the view of his cha- 
racter, which I think 1s ſupported by the concurrent 
teſtimony of civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, may 
teach perſons of eminence, either in power, or learn- 
ing, or genius, who ſhall give their minds to religious 
objects, to be in the firſt place more concerned for 
their own genuine converſion, and for perſonal god- 
lineſs *; and then to contract and limit their plans 
within the humble circle that belongs to a fallible, 
confined, and ſhort-hved creature fe man; and 
ſteadily to move within that circle in the propaga- 
tion and ſupport of the goſpel of Chriſt, and of 
whatever is virtuous and praiſe-worthy, without be- 
ing ſeduced by romantic and dazzling ſchemes t 
attempt what is vaſtly above their reach: for by 
method they may be the victims of their own a 
bition or avarice, while they think they ſerve God, 
and may fill the world with evil, while they ranly | 
ſuppoſe they are its benefactors. But theſe a 
ideas with which the profane and the careleſs gover- 
8 nor 
Nothing ſhews in a ſtronger light the emptineſs of his mind 
than his boaſting after he had finiſhed the magnificent Church ef 
St. Sophia, I have excelled thee, Solomon.” Vet was this 
vain emperor made uſe of by Divine Providence as a ſhield to 
ſupport external Chriſtianity at leaſt in the world. In his time 
Choſroes king of Perfia perſecuted the Chriſtians in his domi- 
nions with extreme cruelty, and publickly declared, that he 
would wage war not only with Juſtisian, but alſo with the God 


of the Chriſtians. The military meaſures and the religious zeal 
of Juſtinian however checked the progreſs of his ferocity, 


B 2 


529. 
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nor has no right to meddle : Juſtinian was neither 
the one nor the other. He was ſerious through lite, 
though void of humility, faith, and charity ; and 
for ſerious ſpirits, the caution, which his character is 
calculated to give, will ſtand an inſtructive leſſon. 

In his firſt year he made laws relating to biſhops : 
a few words of them will deſerve to have a place in 
this hiſtory. © The abſence * of biſhops, ſays he, 
is the reaſon that divine ſervice is ſo negligently per- 
formed; that the affairs of the Churches are not ſo 
well taken care of, and that the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues are employed in the expences of their journeys, 
and of their reſidence in this city (he means the me- 
tropolis of Conſtantinople) with the clergy and do- 
meſtics who accompany them. —Let no bilhops quit 
their 'churches to come to this city, without an 
order from us, whatever may happen. —If we find 
their preſence to be neceſſary here, we will ſend for 
them.” What motives induced biſhops to attend 
the court ſo much, is eaſy to gueſs ; and we have 
here a plain deſcription how much the Eaftern 
Church was ſecularized, and how it gradually ri- 
pened into a fitneſs for deſolating judgments. 

Juſtinian ſays further, When an epiſcopal See 
becomes vacant, the inhabitants of the city ſhall 
declare in favour of three perſons, whoſe faith and 
manners ſhall be teſtified by witneſſes, that the moſt 
worthy may be choſen Hie proceeds to lay down 
rules to reſtrain the avarice of biſhops; rules, which 
had no exiſtence in purer times, becauſe a purer 
ſpirit prevailed. 

In the year 529, a council, memorable for its 
evangelical ſpirit, was held at Orange in France : 
Cæſarius was its head. He had, as I obſerved, 
taſted the doctrine of Auguſtine concerning grace, 
and was therefore zealous for its propagation. We 

7 may 
Fleury, B. XXXII. 10. | 
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may reaſonably ſuppoſe the articles of this council 
to have been framed in oppoſition to the attempts 
in favour of Semi-Pelagianiſm made in France, as 
well as to give teſtimony to the grace of the goſpel. 
'Thirteen biſhops were preſent, and we have a pleaſ- 
ing ſpectacle of the work of the Divine Spirit 
flouriſhing in a conſiderable degree in France, par- 
ticularly in the parts about Orange, and in the vici- 
nity of the Rhone. Adam's fin, ſays the council *, 
did not only hurt the body, but the foul; it de- 
ſcended to his poſterity ; the grace of God is not 
given to them who call upon him, but that grace is 
the cauſe that men do call upon him: the being 
cleanſed from fin and the beginning of our faith, is 
not owing to ourſelves, but to grace. We are notable 
by our own natural ſtrength to do or think any thing 
which may conduce to our ſalvation. We believe 
that Abel, Noah, Abraham, and the other fathers, 
have not had that faith by nature that St. Paul com- 
mendeth in them, but by grace.” To clear the 
Almighty of being the author of fin, they add how- 
ever, © that ſome may be predeſtinated to evil, we 
not only diſbelieve, but deteſt thoſe who think fo.” 
Theſe words expreſs in ſubſtance the ſentiments 
of theſe holy men. But to enable the reader to 
judge for himſelf what they were more preciſely, 
I ſhall give him two paſſages from the fifth and ſe- 
venth canons, tranſlated at length from the Latin 
original. If any one ſay, that the beginning or 
increaſe of faith, and the very affection of belief is 
in us, not by the gift of grace, that is by the inſpira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit correcting our will from in- 
fidelity to faith, Nom impiety to piety ; but, by 
nature, he is proved an enemy to the doctrine of the 
Apoſtles.” „If any man afhrm, that he can, by the 
vigour of nature, think any thing good which per- 
tains 


„ Sec Fleury, Id. 12. 
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tains to the ſalvation of eternal life as he ought, or 
chooſe, or conſent to the ſaving, that is to evangelical, 
preaching, without the illumination and inſpiration 
of the Holy Spirit, who gives to all the ſweet reliſh 
in conſenting to and believing the truth, he is de- 
ceived by an heretical ſpirit,” | 
I have been ſolicitous to preſerve faithfulneſs to 
the original in this ſhort abſtract. Doubtleſs the 
ſweet reliſh they ſpeak of is no other than that in- 
effable delight in the perception and obedience of 
the goſpel, which characterizes the godly in all ages, 
ſubjects them, though unjuſtly, to the charge of en- 
thuſiaſm, and produces real practical Chriſtianity. 
In every effuſion of the Spirit of God it always 
appears in rich exuberance, and is as diſtin& from 
formal or even merely theoretical views of religion, 
as the ſubſtance is from the ſhadow. I look on it 
as a remarkable fact, that ſo plain a teſtimony to 
vital religion ſhould be given in the South of France 
in the ſixth century, when the Chriſtian world was 
every where ſo much ſunk in darkneſs. It ſeems, that 
in this part of France at leaſt Semi-Pelagianiſm had 
been checked: indeed, as ſeveral eſpouſers of it were 
real good men, it is not to be wondered at, that by 
farther experience and attention they might be led to 
embrace in ſyſtem what in their own ſenſations they 
muſt have known to be true, namely, that man, by 
nature, is loſt and helpleſs in fin, and that grace alone 
can revive him. Cæſarius, of Arles, was, in all proba- 
bility, highly inſtrumental in producing this change 
of ſentiment ; for we ſhould recollect, that Hilary, 
of Arles, had been a Semi-Pelagian, I ſhould re- 
joice to be able to gratify the ſpiritual reader with 
the account of the lives, labours, and works of theſe 
thicteen biſhops of France, which were probably 
uſeful and edifying. But my records ſay no more; 
and this is one of the thouſand caſes in which I 


haye 
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have to regret, how little of real Church-Hiſtory has 
been written, how much of eccleſiaſtical perverſions 
and abuſes. SECS. 

In the ſame year a council was held alſo at Vai- 
ſon *, at which were preſent twelve biſhops, of whom 
Cæſarius was one. They decreed, according to the 
cuſtom obſerved in Italy, that all country-prieſts 
ſhould receive into their houſes young men, who 
might be readers in the Church, that they ſhould 
educate them with a paternal regard, cauſing them 
to learn the pſalms, to read the ſcriptures, and to be 
acquainted with the word of God ; and in this way 
| ſhould provide themſelves with worthy ſucceſſors +. 
For the convenience of the people, the paſtors were 
allowed to preach not only in the cities, but in all 
the country-pariſhes. 

About this time the monaſtic rules of Benedict 
were eſtabliſhed, which afterwards were received 
through the Weſtern Churches. They are full of 
forms, and breathe little of the ſpirit of godlineſs. 
The very beſt thing that I can find recorded of the 
ſuperſtitious founder, is the zeal with which he op- 
poſed idolatry. In that part of Italy, where the 
Samnites dwelt formerly, the worthip of Apollo 
had been ſtill continued, which he eradicated, and 


the peaſants were by him inſtructed in Chriſtianity, A. p. 
In a council held at Clermont 4, in the year 535, 535. 


I ſee canonical methods were ſtill uſed to prevent 
the interference of ſecular power in the appointment 
of biſhops. * To correct the abuſe of obtaining 
biſhoprics by the favour of princes, it is decreed, 


that 

* Fleury, Id. 12. | 

+ This 1s quite conſonant to the ancient method of educating 
men for the paſtoral offices, and ſupplied the want of eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſeminaries, While ſo much attention was paid to education 
and the word of God, there is reaſon to believe that the doc- 
trines of the goſpel muſt have been taught with ſome ſucceſs 
in * | 

| d. 44+ 
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that he who is a candidate for a biſhopric ſhall 
be ordained by the election of the clergy and citi- 
zens, and the conſent of the metropolitan, without 
making uſe of the protection of ' PERSONS IN 
POWER. Otherwiſe the candidate ſhall be deprived 
of the communion of the Church, which he is 
defirous of governing.” 

Hilderic, king of the Vandals in Africa, having 
been depoſed by Gilimer, Juſtinian, by his re- 
nowned general Beliſarius, recovered the country 
from the barbarians, and re-united it to the 
empire. This put an end to the dominion of 
Arianiſm in that region. The orthodox were re- 
inſtated ; two hundred and ſeventeen biſhops held 
a council at Carthage; Arians and Donatiſts were 
forbidden to hold aſſemblies, and the lands which 
had been taken from the Arians were reſtored by 
an edict of Juſtinian in the year 535. The face 
of true religion was recovered in hes country ; its 
ſpirit I cannot find. The beſt ſymptom was the 
extenſion of Chriſtianity among the Moors, by the 
zealous care of Juſtinian. How far any cordial 
change took place among them does not appear. 

In the year 536, Beliſarius, the heroof this age, took 
Rome from the Goths, though ſome time elapſed 
after this event before the Gothic power was annihi- 
lated in Italy. But what has this our hiſtory todo with 
his triumphs ? His maſter ſhewed much zeal for reli- 
gion, though ill directed; and, what is worſe, not 
principled with the genuine fear of God. The 
General ſcarce ſeemed to profeſs any religion at all; 
and the moſt remarkable eccleſiaſtical tranſaction in 
which he was concerned is ſufficient to brand his 
name with eternal infamy. A very brief view of it 
ſhall ſuffice E. Theodora, the empreſs, gave an 
order to Vigilius, deacon of the Roman Church, 

to 
9 Fleury, B. XXXII. 57. 
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to require Beliſarius to ſecure his election to the 
biſhopric of Rome, and the expulſion of Silverius, 
at that time biſhop. Vigilius was in that caſe to 
preſent Belifarius with two hundred pounds of gold. 
The venal General executed the order on the infa- 
mous conditions, and delivered Silverius into the 
hands of Vigilius, who ſent him into the land of 
Palmaria, where he died of hunger &. It was worth 
while juſt to mention this villany, that, if any per- 
ſons have been ſeduced into an admiration of the 
character of Beliſarius on account of his milita 
proweſs, they may ſee how much ſplendor of falſe 
virtue may exiſt in a man who 1s altogether void of 
the fear of God. | 

Juſtinian, though at firſt he ſeemed to take ſome 
pains to correct the conſequences of this ſcandalous 
tranſaction of his wife, of his General, and of the 
unprincipled biſhop of Rome, ſuffered at length the 
whole ſcheme to ſtand. Still he perſiſted to meddle 
in religious controverſies, and iſſued an edict for the 
-condemnation of Origen's errors. 


In the year 542, a council held at Orleans ordered, A. p. 
that if any perſon deſired to have a pariſh church 542. 


erected on his eſtate +, he ſhould firſt be obliged to 
endow it, and to find an incumbent, Hence the 
<_— of patronages. 


n the year 555 died Vigilius, biſhop of Rome, AD. 


after having governed eighteen years in the See 
which he had ſo iniquitouſly obtained. Selfiſh du- 
plicity marked his character more eminently than 
that of any Roman biſhop before him. But 
he paid dear for his intrigues and diſſimulation. 
Juſtinian, who had the ambition of acting as an 
infallible judge of controverſies himſelf, ſuffered 

not 

* So Liberatus in Breviar; but Procopius, a livi i 

ſays, that he was ＋ —— at the ndern — 


wife of Beliſarius, by Eugenia, a woman devoted to her. 
t Fleury, B. XXXIII. 15. 


» 555+ 


and, in his uſual manner, required his 
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not Vigilius to be the pope of the Church. On the 
contrary, a little before his death, he was, though very 
reluctant, compelled by the emperor to conſent tothe 
decrees of a council held at Conſtantinople ; which, 
by the influence of Juſtinian, condemned the writ- 
ings called the three chapters ; that is, three books, 
or paſſages of books, one of which was the work 
of the pious Theodoret of Cyrus. The contro- 
verſy itſelf was idle and frivolous ; yet, how many 
pages of Church-hiſtory, ſo called, does it fill! 
But I can find no veſtige of piety in the whole tran- 
faction. © Therefore eternal ſilence be its doom.“ 
Several weſtern biſhops, becauſe they refuſed to 
condemn the three chapters, were baniſhed by the 
order of Juſtiniaa What advantage was it to the 
Church, that Italy and Africa were recovered to 
nominal orthodoxy, and to the Roman empire, 
when ſhe was thus oppreſſed by her pretended pro- 
tector 
Juſtinian, in his old age fell into the notion, that 
the body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible. Hav- 
ing once formed the ſentiment, he drew up an edict, 
ubjects to 
embrace it. Eutychius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
had the honeſty to refuſe the publication of it. 
„This, ſaid he, is not the doctrine of the Apoſtles. 
It would follow from thence, that the incarnation 
was only in fancy. How could an incorruptible 
body have been nouriſhed by the milk of its mo- 
ther? How was it poſſible for it, when on the croſs, 
to be pierced by the nails, or the lance? It cannot 
be called incorruptible in any other ſenſe, than as it 
was always unpolluted with any ſinful defilement, 
and was not corrupted in the grave.“ 8 
But the imperial mandate was ſtronger than the 
arguments of the biſhop, ON reaſonable. . He 
Was 
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was roughly treated, was baniſhedfrom his See, and he 
died in exile : he acted however uprightly, and ſeems 
from his integrity to have been a Chriſtian indeed. 
Anaſtaſius, biſhop of Antioch, reſiſted alſo with 
much firmneſs : he was a perſon of exemplary piety, 
whom Juſtinian in vain endeavoured to gain over to 
his ſentiments. As he knew the emperor intended 
to baniſh him, he wrote a farewell-diſcourſe to his 
people, He took pains to confirm the minds of 
men in juſt ideas of the human nature of Chriſt, 
and daily recited in the Church that ſaying of the 
Apoſtle. © If any man preach to you any other 
goſpel than that which ye have received, let him be 
accurſed *.“ The example of a truly holy and 
upright perſon ſupporting a juſt cauſe is very preva- 
lent. Moſt around him were induced to imitate, 
An opinion, directly ſubverſive of the real ſufferings 
of Chriſt, on which the efficacy of his atonement 
depends, appeared altogether unchriſtian. But God 
had provided ſome better thing for us, ſays Eva- 
grius. While the old imperial pope was dictating . 
the ſentence of baniſhment againſt Anaſtaſius — 
other prelates, he was ſeized with the ſtroke of 
death, Let not profane perſons exult over him; 
but let thoſe who exerciſe their thoughts on religion, 
take care to ſtudy the written word with humility, 
prayer, and pious reverence, warned by the apoſtacy 
of a man, who for many years had ſtudied divinity, 
and fell at laſt into an error, equally ſubverſive of 
the dictates of common ſenſe, as it is of Chriſtian 
piety, and diametrically oppoſite to all ſcripture : ler 
us remember, however, that his follies and perſecu- 
tions were the occaſion of exhibiting ſome excellent 
characters even in the eaſtern Church, who ſhewed 
that they bore not the Chriſtian name without a 
Juſt title to that beſt of all appellations. 


* Gal. i. Evagrius, B. IV. toward the end. 


* 
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CHAP. IV. 


MISCELLANEOUS AFFAIRS TO THE END OF THE 
CENTURY, 


ESTI the nephew of Juſtinian, ſucceeded *. 
He re-called the biſhops whom the late emperor 
had exiled, Eutychius of Conſtantinople alone ex- 
cepted. The reaſon of this. exception I cannot 
learn; but, after the deceaſe of John, his ſucceſſor, 
who held the See twelve years, Juſtin was prevailed 
on to reſtore Eutychius, who continued biſhop of 
Conſtantinople till his death. His integrity and 
piety ſhould ſcarce be doubted after the long courſe 
of ſuffering which he ſuſtained on account of the 
faith of Jeſus. But, in his old age he embraced a 
whimfical notion, that our bodies after the reſur- 
rection become thinner than air. A notion which 
it would not have been worth while to have men- 
tioned at all on its own account. But it is a ſpeci- 
men of the low ſtate of Chriſtian knowledge in the 
eaſt, and of the predominancy of Origeniſm and 
Platoniſm, which had never been exterminated in 
Aſia, ſince they had gained admiſſion into the 
Church. For the opinion, though not ſo funda- 
mentally erroneous as that of Juſtinian, originated 
from the ſame chimerical ſchool : and we may ſee 
what a bleſſing it was to the weſt to have been in- 
ſtructed in Chriſtian doctrines of grace through 
Auguſtine, whence the purity and fimplicity of- the 
faith was preſerved in a much ſuperior manner, and 
fantaſtic notions could not ſo eaſily be received among 
them +. 

A num- 

* Evagrius, V. C. z. | 
+ Eutychius, however, before he died, retracted his error. 
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A number of Britons having been expelled from 

their country by the arms of the Anglo-Saxons, who A.D. 
had entered the iſland in the year 446, croſſed the 446. 
ſea, and ſettled in the adjacent parts of France, 
Hence the origin of the French province of Bri- 
tanny. With them the faith of the goſpel was pre- 
ſerved, as well as with their brethren in Wales and 
Cornwall, and ſome parts of Scotland and Ireland, 
while the major part of England was cqvered with 
Saxon idolatry. Sampſon, originally a Welſhman, 
left his own country and came into Britanny. This 
man founded a monaſtery at Dol, and was biſhop of A. p. 
Dol himſelf ſome years. He died about the year 565, 565. 
and was renowned for piety and learning in his day. 
He had beeneducatedin his native country by Heltut, 
who was ſaid to have been the diſciple of Germanus, 
of Auxerre. Thus the ſeed ſown in our iſland by 
that holy perſon brought forth fruit; and it is only 
to be regretted, that the accounts of theſe things 
are ſo light and ſcanty. About the ſame time died 
St. Malo, who, to prevent his being appointed biſhop 
of Wincheſter, forſook our iſland, and fled to the 
coaſt of France. To the weſt of Britanny there 
was an Iſland, called Aletha, now called St. Malo's, 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants of which were 
Pagans. At the deſire of the few Chriſtians who 
were there, Malo laboured among them, till moſt 
of the inhabitants received the goſpel, and per- 
ſuaded him to refide among them as their biſhop, 
which he did till his death *. Other Britiſh biſhops 
are celebrated, who in the ſame age were diſtin- 
guiſhed for their piety and uſeful labours in Bri- 
tanny. 

Gildas, ſurnamed the Wiſe, another diſciple of 
Heltut, was born at Dunbritton, in Scotland; he 
preached with much ſucceſs, in the beſt ſenſe, ſo 
Fleury, B. XXXIV. 14. | 
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far as appears, in his native country and in Ireland. 
He afterwards came over into Britanny, and built 
the monaſtery of Buis, which is ſtill called by his 
name, ſays my author. Two of his diſcourſes on 
the ruin of Great-Britain are ſtill extant, in which 
he deplores the vices and calamities of the times, 
and with honeſt vehemence exhorts to repentance fix 
Britiſh princes, aſcribing the deſolations made by 
the Saxons to the depravity of his countrymen. He 
addreſſes with much ſpirit the clergy of Great-Bri- 
tain, and rebukes them for their ignorance, avarice, 
and ſimony. | 
From theſe hints, in conjunction with what has been 
elſewhere related, theſe things are evident ; namely, 
that there had been a conſiderable degree of pure 
religion among our anceſtors before the invaſion of 
the Saxons ; that even after the declenfion and 
decay, there were {till faithful paſtors, who carried 
back into France with ſucceſs that ſpirit of godli- 
neſs which the latter country, by the means of Ger- 
manus, of Auxerre, had brought over into our 
iſland ; and that the poiſon of Pelagianiſm muſt 
have had a conſiderable influence in the production 
6f that national decay of piety, which Gildas fo 
feelingly deplores. 2 | 
Colomban, an Iriſh prieſt in this century, came 
over into the northern parts of Scotland, and la- 
boured with much ſucceſs among the Pits *, The 
ſouthern parts of Scotland had been evangelized 
long before o the inſtructions of Ninias, a Britiſh 
biſhop, who had himſelf been inſtructed at Rome. 
Colomban lived thirty-four years after his paſſage 
into Britain. His diſciples were remarkable for the 


| holineſs 
Probably they were originally Britons, who fled into Scot- 
land from the arms of the Saxons, and were called Picts, be- 
cauſe they painted their bodies, according to the cuſtom of our 
barbarous anceſtors, 
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holine$ and abſtemiouſneſs of their lives. Thus, 
while the goſpel was rapidly withdrawing from the 
eaſt, where it firſt aroſe, God left not himſelf with- 
out witneſs in the moſt diſtant parts of the weſt. 
Radegunda, daughter, of Bertharius, king of Thu- 
ringia, having been taken captive by the Franks in 
her infancy, fell to the lot of king Clotaire, who mar- 
ried her. This woman might have been added to 
the liſt of thoſe pious perſons of her ſex, who were 
made highly inſtrumental in inſtructing mankind, 
had ſhe not imbibed monaſtic ideas, the peſt which 
infected godly perſons, in general, in theſe times, and 
which, though itcould not ruin their relation toGod, 
cut off the greateſt part of their uſefulneſs. She ob- 
tained a ſeparation from her huſband, and follow- 
ed the monaſtic rules with great auſterity to her 
death. Theſe rules were now grown ſtricter than 
ever ; the vows were made perpetual, and we muſt 
leave this godly queen in the nunnery, who might 
have cauſed her light to ſhine in a bleſſed manner in 
the world. | 

Toward the latter end of this century the Lom- 

bards came from Pannonia into Italy, and ſettled 
there under Alboinus, their firſt king. They fixed 
their metropolis at Pavia. As they were Arians by 
profeſſion, hereſy again took root in Italy, whoſe in- 
habitants felt all the horrors and miſeries which a 
ſavage and victorious nation could inflict. But the 
Church needed the ſcourge : the Roman See had 
been dreadfully corrupt under Vigilius, and formal 
ſuperſtition . was. corroding the vitals of genuine 
godlineſs  * EE | 

At the ſame time John Climmachus flouriſhed, 
who was abbot of the monaſtery of Mount Sinai, in 
Arabia, near to which was a little monaſtery, called 

the Priſon, in which all who had committed any 

great crime, ſince they entered on the monaſtic ſtate, 


volun- 


A. d. 
584. 
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voluntarily confined themfelves. The account 
which Climmachus gives of it is ſtriking. The 
poor priſoners ſpent their time in prayer, with every 
poſſible external mark of ſelf-denial and wretched- 
neſs. They did not allow themſelves any one com- 
fort of human life. In their prayers they did not 
dare to aſk to be delivered entirely from puniſhment ; 
they only begged not to be puniſhed with the utmoſt 
rigour. The voluntary torments they endured were 
amazing, and this voluntary humility of theirs con- 
tinued till death But I turn from the diſagreeable 
ſcene to make one remark. 

How. precious is the light of the goſpel! how 
gladly, we may ſuppoſe, would many of theſe miſe- 
rable perſons have received the doctrine of free for- 
givenels by faith in the atoning blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 
if it had been faithfully preached among them ! 
How does their ſeriouſneſs rebuke the levity of pre- 
ſumptuous ſinners among ourſelves, who trifle with 
the light! how deeply fallen was the eaſt from the 
real genius of Chriſtianity, when men diſtreſſed for 
fin could find no hope but in their own formalities 
and rigid auſterities ! 

In the year 584, Levigildus, king of the Viſi- 
goths in Spain, having married his eldeſt ſon Her- 
menigildus, to Ingonda, daughter of the French 
king, began to find effects from the marriage, which 
he little expected. Ingonda, though perſecuted by 
her mother in law, the wife of the Spaniſh monarch, 

rſevered in orthodoxy, and, by the aſſiſtance of 

ander, biſhop of Seville, under the influence of 
divine grace, brought over her huſband to the faith. 
The father, enraged, commenced a grievous perſe- 
cution againſt the orthodox in his dominions. Her- 
menigildus was led into the grievous error of rebel - 


ling againſt his father, not through ambition, it 


ſeems, 
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ſeems, but through fear of his father, who appeared to 
be bent on his deſtruction. Being obliged to fly into 
a church, he was induced by his father's promiſes 

to ſurrender himſelf Levigildus at firſt treated him 
with kindneſs, but afterwards baniſhed him to Va- 
lentia. His. wife Ingonda flying to, the Grecian 
emperor died by the way. Some time after, the 

young prince, loaded with irons, had leiſure to learn 

the vanity of earthly greatneſs, and exhibited every 
mark of piety and humility. His father ſent to him 

an Arian biſhop, offering him his favour, if he 

would receive the communion at his hands. Her- 
menigildus continued firm in the faith, and the 

king, enraged, ſent officers who diſpatched him 
The father lived however to repent of his cruelty ; 

and the young prince, notwithſtanding the unjuſti- 

fiable ſtep into which his paſſions had betrayed him, 

had lived long enough to give a ſhining example of 
Chriſtian piety. Levigildus, before he died, deſired 
Leander, biſhop of Seville, whom he had much 
perſecuted, to educate his ſecond ſon Recaredus * in 

the ſame principles in which he had inſtructed his 

eldeſt. Recaredus ſucceeded his father in the go- 

vernment, and embraced orthodoxy with much 
zeal. The conſequence was the eſtabliſhment of 
orthodoxy in Spain, and the deſtruction of Arian- 

iſm, which had now no legal ſettlement in the world, 

except with the Lombards in Italy. Though this 

account be general and external, it ſeemed proper 

to give it, as an illuſtrious inſtance of the work of 
divine providence, effecting, by the means of a 

tous princeſs, a very ſalutary revolution in re- 

on. 
I have collected in this chapter the few events 
which appeared worthy of notice from the death of 
Juſtinian 
. Gregory of Tours, B. VIII. C. ult. 
Vor. III. C 
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Juſtinian to the end of this century, with a ſtudied 
excluſion of the concerns of Gregory the firſt, 
biſhop of Rome. He is a character deſerving to 
be exhibited diſtinctly. And in connection with 
his affairs, whatever elſe has been omitted, which 
falls within our plan, may be introduced in the next 
chapter. 6 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
GREGORY THE FIRST, BISHOP OF ROME. 


HIS PASTORAL LABOURS, 


HE was a Roman by birth, and of a noble 
family. But being religiouſly diſpoſed, he 
aſſumed the monaſtic habit, and was eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by the progreſs he made in piety *. 
It was not till he was drawn back, in a degree, 
to a ſecular life by his employments in the church, 
that he became thoroughly fenfible what advantage 
he had enjoyed for his own ſoul from religious 
retirement. With tears he owned, that he had 
had the world under his feet, while he was abſorbed 
in heavenly contemplation; but was now bereft of 
comfort. Now”; ſays he, my mind, by reaſon 
of paſtoral cares, is oppreſſed with the buſineſs of 
ſecular perſons, and after ſo fair an appearance of 
reſt, is defiled with the duſt of earthly action. And 
ſuffering itſelf to be diſtracted by exterior things in 
condeſcenſion to many, even while it deſires inward 
things, it returns to them, without doubt, more 
faintly. I weigh, therefore, what I endure : I weigh 
what I have loſt, and while I look at that which I 
have loſt, my preſent burdens are more heavy.” 

In truth, in different periods of his life he moved 
in oppoſite extremes. He was one while dormant 
in the quietiſm ot ſolitude; another while, involved 

in 


* Bede Eceleſ. Hiſt. B. II. C. I. : 
It ſhould be obſerved here, that before this he had ſtudied the 
Roman juriſprudence, was eminent in that and every other 
faſhionable ſecular kind of knowledge, had been diſtinguiſhed as 
a ſenator, and promoted by Juſtin ft. to the government of the 
city of Rome, an arduous and important office, which he had 
diſcharged with ſingular prudence, fidelity, and juſtice. 
e 2 
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in the multiplicity of epiſcopal cares at Rome. If his 
lot had been caſt inthe earlierand purerdays of Chriſ- 
tianity, he would neither have been a monk, nor a 
biſhop charged with ſuch extenſive ſecular concerns, 
and ſo would have avoided the evils of which he com- 
plains. The great Sees in theſe times, that of Rome 
in particular, through the increaſing growth of ſpi- 
ritual domination, and the load of worldly buſineſs 
very improperly connected with it, worldly, though 
in ſome ſenſe ecclefiaſtical, were indeed agreeable 
enough to minds like that of Vigilius, earthly and 
ambitious, but were fatiguing beyond meaſure to 
men like Gregory, who unfeignedly loved heavenly 
things. Nothing could be more unwiſe than the 
cuſtom which prevailed of encouraging monaſti- 
ciſm and very large epiſcopal governments at the 
ſame time. The tranſition from the one to the 
other, as in Gregory's caſe (and it was a common 
one) muſt to holy minds, like his, have been a trial 
of no ſmall magnitude. The ſerious complaints, 
however, which Gregory made of this trial during 
the whole ſcene of his bilhopric, proceeded from 
the ſpirituality of his affections; and all, who have 
enjoyed in private the ſweets of communion with 
God, and have found how difficult it is, in the 
hurry of buſineſs, to preſerve a degree of the fame 
ſpirit, will ſympathize with him. A mediocrity 
and a mixture of employment and retirement are, 
doubtleſs, the beſt ſituation for religious improve- 
ment. 
Being drawn from his monaſtery, and ordained 
to the miniſtry, he was ſent from Rome to Con- 
ſtantinople, to tranſact eccleſiaſtical affairs. Here he 
became acquainted with Leander, afterwards bi - 
ſhop of Seville, the ſame perſon that we have ſpoken 
of in the relation of the affairs of Spain. Leander 
and he found in each other a ſimilarity of taſte and 


ſpirit; 


ſpirit; Gregory opened his heart to him. I found 
my foul”, ſays he, convinced of the neceſſity 
of ſecuring ſalvation ; but I delayed too long, en- 
tangled with the world. At length I threw myſelf 
into a monaſtery ; now I thought I had placed an 
inſuperable bar between myſelf and the world, But 
again I am toſſed on the tempeſtuous ocean, and 
unleſs I may enjoy the communion of my brethren, 
I can find no ſolace to my foul *”, 

He had, however, taken with him ſome of the 
brethren of his monaſtery, and with them hadenjoyed 
the benefit of Chriſtian diſcourſe, and of ſearching 
the ſcriptures. Here, by the exhortation of his 
brethren, he began his long commentary on the 
book of Job, which he finiſhed in his epiſcopacy+. 
His reſidence at Conſtantinople was not without, 
at leaſt, ſome uſe to the church. By his arguments 
and influence he quaſhed the fanciful notion of the 
archbiſhop Eutychius concerning the qualities of 
the human body after the reſurrection, which has 
been mentioned already. Had it not been for the 
timely and vigorous oppoſition of a man ſo reſpect- 
able as Gregory was for knowledge and piety, the 
notion might have continued with many, to the 
diſgrace of Chriſtianity, at this day. The emperor 
Tiberius, who had ſucceeded Juſtin, ſupported the 
labours of Gregory with his authority. | 

Gregory, even from his youth, was afflicted with 
frequent complaints in his ſtomach and bowels; and 
by his own account in his letters, appears to have 
ſuffered much in his body all his days. The vigour 
of his mind was not however depreſſed, and perhaps 
few men ever profited more than he did by ſuch 
chaſtiſements. His labours, both as a paſtor and 
an author, were continued, and, in all probability, 

received peculiar unction from his afflictions. a 

(4 om A lo go han er 
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After his return to Rome *, there was ſo great 
an inundation of the Tiber, that it flowed upon 
the walls of the city, and threw down many monu- 
ments + and antient ſtructures. The granaries of 
the church were overflowed, by which a prodigious 

uantity of wheat was loſt. Preſently after, an in- 
Sious diſtemper invaded the city. Pelagius the 
biſhop fell a victim to it among the firſt. The 
deſtruction prevailed, and many houſes were left 
without an inhabitant. In this diſtreſs the people 
were anxious to chooſe a biſhop in the room of the 
deceaſed Pelagius, and by unanimous conſent the 
election fell upon Gregory. He, with that humility 
which formed invariably a ſtriking feature of his 


character, earneſtly refuſed, and loudly proclaimed 


his own unworthineſs. He did more; he wrote to 
Mauritius, the ſucceſſor of Tiberius, beſeeching him 
to withhold his aſſent | . Germanus, the governor 
of Conſtantinople, intercepting the meſſenger, and 
opening the letter of Gregory, informed Mauritius of 
the election. The emperor confirmed it with plea- 
ſure. In the meantimethe plague continued to make 
dreadful havock ; and Gregory, however backward to 
receive the office of a biſhop, forgot not the duties 
of a paſtor. A part of his ſermon on this occaſion 
may give us ſome idea of the beſt deter thoſe 
times; for I know none in thoſe days, which is ſupe- 


rior, and but little which is equal, to that of Gregory: 
" ved 


Vita Gregor. incert. autor. | 

+ Theſe inundations of the Tiber were not uncommon. T 
claſſical reader will recolle& in Horace, Ode II. Lib. I. 

Ire dejectum monumenta regis, &c. 

t The aſſent of the emperor to the election of a biſhop of 
Rome appears plainly to have been neceſſary by the cuſtom of 
theſe times. But the total excluſion of the people ſrom all con- 
cern in theſe appointments had not yet obtained. It is obvious 
to be noticed alſo, how dependant the biſhop of Rome was on 
the emperor. Antichriſt had not yet formally his reign, 
nor would have been known at Rome to this day, had all the 
biſhops reſembled Gregory. 
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* Beloved brethren, we ought to have feared 
the ſcourge of God before it came; at leaſt, after 
having felt it, let us tremble. Let grief open to 
us the of converſion, and let the pu- 
niſhment which we feel diffolve the hardneſs of our 
hearts, For, to uſe the prophet's language, * the 
{word hath come even into the foul.” Our people, 
behold, are ſmitten with a weapon of divine indig- 
nation, and each is carried off by the rapid devaſta- 
tion. Languor does not precede death, but death 
itſelf with haſty ſtrides, as you ſee, outſtrips the 
tardy courſe of languor. Every perſon, who is 
ſmitten, 1s carried off, before he has opportunity to 
bewail his fins. Conceive in what ſtate that man 
will appear before his Judge, who is hurried off in 
the midſt of his fins. Let each of us repent, while 
we have time to weep, before the ſword devour us. 
Let us call our ways to remembrance.—Let us 
come before his face with confeſſion, and lift up 
our hearts with our hands to the Lord. Truly 
he gives, he gives to our trembling hearts a confi- 
dence, who proclaims by the prophet : © I would 
not the death of a finner, but rather that he be 
converted and live.” Let none deſpair on account 
of the greatneſs of his crimes. Think how. the 
inveterate evils of the Ninevites were wiped off by 
three days repentance ; and the converted robber 
in the very article of death obtained the rewards of 
life. Let us change our hearts, and encourage our- 
ſelves before hand with the thought that we have 
obtained what we aſk.—Importunity, ſo diſagree- 
able to man, is well pleaſing to the Judge of truth; 
becauſe the good and merciful Lord loves to be 

overcome 


1 I tranſlate faithfully ; the expreſſion marks the want of 
evangelical accuracy in Gregory, though not ſurely the want of 
evangelical humility. It is not to be imagined, that he conſi- 
r non rt I 
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overcome by prayers. Remember the pſalmiſt : 
call upon me in the time of trouble; ſo will I hear 
thee, and thou ſhalt praiſe me.” He admoniſhes 
us to call upon his name, and witneſſes by this his 
readineſs to forgive.“ 

He concluded his diſcourſe with appointing a 
litany * to be performed by ſeven companies, who 
were to march at break of day from different 
churches, and to meet at one place. The firſt 
company conſiſted of the clergy ; the ſecond, of 
abbots with their monks; the third, of abbeſſes 
with their nuns ; the fourth, of children; the fifth, 
of laymen; the ſixth, of widows; the ſeventh, of 
married women. Fourſcore perſons in one hour, 
while the people were ſupplicating in the litany, 
died of the plague. Gregory, however, perſiſted in 
praying and preaching, till the plague ceaſed. 

He was all this time as eager to avoid the honour 
of the epiſcopal office, as he was to diſcharge the 
duty of it. The gates were watched, and his flight 
was prevented for a time. But he found means to 
be conveyed in a wicker baſket out of the city, and 
concealed himſelf three days. The zealous ſearch 
of the people diſcovered him at length, and he was 
obliged to enter upon his biſhopric. This happened 

A. D. in the year 590. 7 
590. Gregory continued to diſcharge the office in the 
ſame ſpirit, in which he becken it. Other biſhops 


| had been ſedulous to adorn churches with gold or 
| filverz he gave himſelf wholly, ſo far as be could, 
| ro the care of ſouls +. The melancholy circum- 
ſtances 'of his acceſſion correſponded with the 
gloomy ſtate of the Church, in the Eaſt almoſt uni- 
verſally fallen, in the Weſt tarniſhed with much 
ſuperſtition, and defiled by variety of wickedneſs, 
The whole period of his epiſcopacy, which was 
ings 30 168 ee bd 61 rom 2 of thirteen 
; * The word ſignifies Supplication. + Bede. 
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thirteen years and an half *, was diſaſtrous beyond 
meaſure, becauſe of the ferocious Lombards; and 
Gregory himſelf was firmly perſuaded, that the 
end of the world was near. Hence he had evi- 
dently a ſtrong contempt of ſublunary things, and 
loved to refreſh his mind with proſpects beyond the 
grave. Nor has the ſceptical, philoſophical taſte, as 
it is called, of this day, any reaſon to plume itſelf on 
compariſon with that of Gregory. What is there, for 
inſtance, in the ſcene we have been juſt reviewing, 
which ſhould excite the contempt of the philo- 
ſopher, or rather, of the infidel who calls himſelf 
philoſopher? Some ſuperſtition has appeared in 
it: it was an age of ſuperſtition: the form of 
Chriſtianity was degenerated even in the beſt; but 
the divine religion ſparkled through the gloom in 
the real life of humility, faith, and repentance. 
The ſpiritual benefit of many, it is highly probable, 
reſulted from the paſtoral labours and litaniesof Gre- 
gory; and whether is more rational, namely, to fear 
the wrath of God, when his hand is upon us, to weep 
and pray, and implore his grace and mercy, in reli- 
ance on the promiſes of his word, beholding the 
ſcourge as really ſent from God, or to harden the 
heart in jocoſe and faſtidious ſneers at the weakneſs 
of ſuperſtition, and to ſee nothing and to learn 
nothing that may lead us to repentance, from the 

deſolating judgments of the Almighty ? 
In Gregory's works we hive a collection of epiſ- 
tles, which will give us a view of his labours and 
tranſactions. Diſcipline, and indefatigable attention 
to order, juſtice, mercy, and piety, mark all his 
proceedings. The inordinate amplitude of autho- 
rity and of extenſive juriſdiction, to which ſuper- 
ſtition had already advanced the Roman See, and 
which afforded ſuch copious fuel to pride and 
ambition 

| © Bede. 
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ambition in ſome of his predeceſſors, and many of 
his ſucceſſors, was to him only the cauſe of anxious 


care and conſcientious ſolicitude. Italy and Sicily 


were of themſelves too large a theatre of action; 
but with the government of theſe he received the 
prevailing notion of a ſuperintendance of the Roman 
See over all the churches, derived from St. Peter. 
In him, at leaſt, the idea excited no pleaſing ſenſa 
tions of dominion. A fatherly inſpection of Chriſ- 
tendom without civil power called him to inceſſant 
labour; beſide that his own dioceſe was much too 
great for any one man's capacity. Humility and 
the fear of God were his ruling diſpoſitions ; and it 
is evident to a careful obſerver of Gregory, that he 
exerted authority in full conſiſtency with theſe. 
Moreover he found time to expound the ſcriptures, 
to perform the office of a ſedulous paſtor, and to 


write much for the inſtruction of mankind. Deeply 


muſt the ſpirit of that man have been impreſſed with 
the proſpects and hopes of immortality, who amidſt 
bodily infirmities, and in times of publick perplexity, 
could perſevere in ſuch a courſe of arduous labours. 
I ſhall endeavour to enable the reader to form a judg- 
ment for himſelf of the man by a review of his letters; 
omitting thoſe which are the leaſt intereſting. 

He dire&ed the biſhops of Sicily to hold an 
annual viſitation at Syracuſe or Catana under his 
ſubdeacon, and to attend in it to things which 
related to the public and eccleſiaſtical welfare, to 
reheve the neceſſities of the poor and oppreſſed, and 
to admoniſh and correct thoſe who had fallen into 
errours. In which council he begs that they would 
be guarded againſt malice, envy, and diſcord, and 
maintain a godly unity and charity *. | 

He reminds the prætor of Sicily, whoſe duty it 
was to ſend corn into Italy from that fruitful gra- 
"11:4m4 nary 


0 B. J. Ep. 1. 


nary of the empire, to be juſt and equitable in his 
dealings, to remember that life is ſhort, that he 
muſt ſoon appear before the Judge of all, and that 
he can carry away with him nothing of his gains, 
and that only the cauſes and methods of his gains 
will follow him to judgment “. 

To a friend he writes thus on his promotion. 
<«'T value not the congratulations of ſtrangers on 
my advancement. Bur it is a ſerious grief to me, 
that you, who know me throughly, ſhould felici- 
tate me on the occaſion. Ye have long known 
my wiſh ; I ſhould have obtained the reſt which I 
ſought, could I have been gratified in it +.” 

« If charity“, ſays he, writing to John biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, *<* conſiſt in the love of our neigh- 
bour, why do not ye love me, as yourſelves ? With 
what ardour and zeal ye would fly from the weight 
of epiſcopacy I know, and yet ye took no pains to 
hinder the impoſition of this burden on me. But 
as the government of an old and crazy veſſel is 
committed to me weak and unworthy as I am, I 
beſeech you, by the Lord, that you would ſtretch 
out the hand of prayer to my relief +.” 

The employment of deciding cauſes, which in 
theſe times fell to the lot of biſhops, muſt have been 
tedious and burdenſome to a mind of conſcientious 
exactneſs, like that of Gregory. Hear how feel- 
ingly he complains of the load in a letter to 
Theoctiſta, ſiſter to the emperor. | 

Under |} colour of the biſhopric I find I am 
brought back to the world, in which I am enſlaved 
to ſuch a quantity of earthly cares, as I never re- 
member to have been infeſted with in my lay-capa- 
city. I have loſt the ſublime joys of myſelf, and 
ſinking inwardly, ſeem to riſe externally. I deplore 
my expulſion from the face of my Maker. I was 

Ep. a. + Ep. 3. t Ep. 4. | Ep. 5. 
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endeavouring to live out of the world and the fleſh ; 
to drive away all the phantaſms of body from the 
eyes of my mind, and to ſee ſupernal joys mentally, 
and with my inmoſt ſoul panting after God, I faid, 
my heart hath ſaid to thee, * thy face, Lord, will I 
ſeek.“ Deſiring nothing, and fearing nothing of 
the world, I ſeemed to have almoſt realized that 
of the prophet. * I will cauſe thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth.“ Surely it is ſo with 
him, who looks down from his intellectual elevation 
on all the grandeur and glory of the earth. But 
fuddenly from the height of peace and ſtability, 
impelled by the whirlwind of this temptation, I 
have fallen into fears and terrors ; becauſe though 
I fear not for myſelf, I fear much for thoſe who are 
committed to my charge: I am ſhaken with the 
fluctuations of cauſes on all fides, and ſay, I am 
comme into deep waters, fo that the floods run over 
me. After the hurry of cauſes is over, I defire to 
return to my heart, but excluded from it by the 
yain tumults of thoughts, I cannot return.” Such is 
the picture which Gregory draws of his mental 
ſituation in the midſt of all his envied greatneſs. 
Experience and habit might in time leſſen his 
anxieties. Nor was it through want of capacity for 
buſineſs that he ſuffered thus extremely. Noage ever 
ſaw a biſhop more vigorous, firm, and circumſpect. 
The immenſity of eccleſiaſtical employment, which 
went through his hands, ſeems almoſt incredible. 
I xejoice to find in him ſuch vivid tokens of that 
ſpiritual ſenſibility and life, which it is the great 
buſineſs of this hiſtory to delineate, as it appeared 
from age to age in the church, and which diſtin- 
guiſhes real Chriſtians as much from nominal ones, 
as from all other men. In the mean time I have to 
regret, that while the power and experience of god - 
lineſs decayed, the amplitude of biſhoprics was 1 
bs 4 ON; muc 
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much augmented, and that ſo much extraneous 
matter, which ought to have been committed to 
other hands, was thrown upon them. The conſe- 
quence has been, that the dignitaries of the church 
have ever ſince been thrown into circumſtances pe- 
culiarly diſadvantageous. Thoſe of a ſecular ſpirit 
have toiled with eagerneſs in the work, for worldly 
and ſelfiſh ends, without feeling any injury to the 
ſpiritual life, becauſe they had none: thoſe of an 
heavenly ſpirit have felt like Gregory under the unit - 
ed preſſures of conſcientious care and the tumult 
of thoughts very alien from the Chriſtian life, and 

tending to extinguiſh it. | = 
The pious and upright Anaſtaſius of Antioch 
has been already introduced to the reader's notice. 
Gregory had contracted an intimacy with him 
while in the Eaſt; and he writes to him thus in 
anſwer to ſiis letter. I received your letter, as 
a weary man does reſt, as a ſick man health, as a- 
thirſty perſon a fountain, as one overcome with 
heat a ſhade. I read not mere words; I perceived 
the heart itſelf to be diſcovering your affection to- 
wards me in the ſpirit.“ He goes on to complain 
of Anaſtaſius's cruel kindneſs in having contributed 
to his promotion, and deſcribes his burdens in His 
uſual manner. But when you call me the mouth 
and lamp of the Lord, and a perſon capable of 
profiting many, this is added to the load of my ini- 
quities, that I receive praiſe inftead of puniſhment 
tor my fins. How I am overloaded, no words can 
exprels ; you may form ſome idea from the brevity 
of my letter, in which I fay fo little to him whom 
I love above all. I have begged of the Emperor 
to allow you to viſit me at Rome, that while I en- 
joy your company, we may relieve the tediouſneſs 
of our pilgrimage by converſing together of the 
heavenly 
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heavenly country“ . It is not eaſy for perſons, un- 
acquainted with their own heart, to believe all this 
ſenſe of unworthineſs to be genuine in Gregory; 
men who know themſelves will believe, that helake 
ſincerely. ; 
Gregory was ſolicitous for the converſion of the 
Lombards from the Arian hereſy, and therefore he 
wrote to the biſhops of Italy, to avail themſelves 
of their influence to unite all the young perſons of 
that nation, who had been baptized in the Arian 
communion, to the general church, to preach to 
them the doctrine of eternal life, and to ſecure to 
themſelves a pleaſing account of their paſtoral 4a- 
bours at the laſt day +. Under his adminiſtration 
a gradual acceſſion of this people was made to the 
church, notwithſtanding the great power of the 
Lombard princes, and their obſtinate attachment 
to Arianiſm. Indeed the ſhining example of Gre- 
gory himſelf muſt have made a very powerful im- 
preffion on the minds of all who had — of 
knowing him. He was careful to preſerve the gibat 
revenues of the church, but no man was ever more 
conſcientious to employ them to good purpoſes. 
As he loved to imitate his predeceſſor Gelaſius , he 
followed the ſtatement of the revenues which he had 
drawn up, and formed an eſtimate of them in 
money; diſtributions of which he made to the 
clergy, monaſteries, churches, the officers of his 
houſe, deaconries, and hoſpitals. He | 
the ſums to be allotted to each at four times of the 
year, an order which, was obſerved three hundred 
years after. A great volume was kept in the palace 
of the Lateran, containing the names of the poor, 
who were the objects of his liberality, their age and 
circumſtances, at Rome, in Italy, and even in diſ- 
tant 
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tant provinces. On every firſt day of the month, 
he diſtributed to the poor s neceſſities, according to 
the ſeaſon, various articles of proviſion. Every day 
he diſtributed alms to the ſick and infirm; and be- 
fore he ſat down to eat, he ſent portions from his 
table to ſome indigent people, who were aſhamed to 
appear. It would be tedious to recount from his 
letted / the inſtances of his liberality. He preſſed 
his agents to inform him of objects, and loved to 
exceed the expectations of his petitioners. But 
while he abounded in benefactions, he would receive 
none himſelf. «We ought to refuſe” ſaid he, writing 
to Felix biſhop of Meſſina *preſents, which are ex- 
penſive to the churches. Send to the other clergy- 
men every year what is eſtabliſhed by But 
as I love not preſents, I forbid you to me any 
for the future. I thank you for the palm · trees 
which you ſent me, but I have cauſed them to be 
ſold, and have ſent you the price of them.“ The un- 
happy wars of Italy having cauſed great deſolations of 
the Churches, that the remaining inhabitants might 
not be forſaken, he gave thoſe churches in charge to 
the neighbouring biſhops. If two of them did not 
contain, ſingly, a ſufficient number of perſons to con- 
ſtitute a dioceſe, he joined them together under one 
biſhop, inſiſting on equal care being taken of that in 
which he did not reſide, as of that in which he 
did. He made no difficulty of obliging a biſhop to 
leave a ſmall church, where he was little more than 
titular paſtor, to govern a more important one 4. 
Having diſcovered ſeveral abuſes committed in the 
management of the revenues in Sicily, he took care 
to reform them. We are informed,” ſays he 2, that 
corn is bought of the peaſants, under the market 
price; 
Ep. 18, 44, 23, 57, 65, $4» 30. 
+ B. I. Ep. 42.— He writes thus to Peter his agent in Sicily. 
t Ep. 64, &c. B. II. Ep. 20. | 
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price; ] direct that they be paid always according 
to the current price, without deducting the corn 
loſt by ſhipwreck, provided that you take care that 
they do not tranſport it out of ſeaſon. We forbid all 
baſe exactions; and, that after my death the farmers 
may not be charged anew, let a certificate be deli- 
vered to them in writing, containing the ſum which 
each is obliged to pay. Take particular care, that 
falſe weights be not made uſe of in receiving the 
payments, as the deacon Servus Dei diſcovered, but 
break tliem in pieces, and cauſe new ones to be made. 
I have been informed, that farmers are diſtreſſed at 
the firſt time of the payment of their rents; for, 
having not yet ſold their fruits, they are obliged to 
borrow at heavy intereſt. Supply them therefore 
out of the ſtock of the church with what they may 
have borrowed, and receive their payments by de- 
grees, leſt you oblige them to ſell their commodities 
at an under price, to make good their rents. In 
general, I WILL NOT SUFFER THE CHURCH'TO 
BE DEFILED BY BASE GAINS,” 
This is a ſpecimen of the uprightneſs and atten- 
tion of 9 to thoſe ſecular concerns, under 
which his ſpirit ſo much groaned. A Phariſee 
would have found a mental feaſt in ſo much bene- 
ficence. But Gregory was humble; he could not find 
reſt to his ſoul in ſuch exerciſes, however laudable ; 
and though his heart and head ſeemed as well fitted 
as any man's in any age for ſuch work, and 2 
he went through it with much ability and ſuccels, 
yet it were to be wiſhed, that he had been allowed 
more time to pay attention'to the more ſpiritual 
duties of his ſtate. The ſhort extract however 
(for the account might have been ſwelled to a large 
ſize) may deſerve ſome attention from perſons, 
whether eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, whoſe employ- 
ments are of a ſimilar nature. Letthem aſk them- 
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ſelves, whether with Gregory's care for the preſerva- 
tion of their rights, (and in that he was as firm and 
ſtrenuous as Chriſtian charity allows) they are alſo 
like him upright, diſintereſted, and merciful. And. 
as human malignity has been abundantly gratified 
in large details of the encroachments and oppreſ- 
ſions of churchmen, it falls within the plan of theſe 
memoirs, to ſhew that all churchmen have not been 
thus iniquitous ; that thoſe who are humble and 
evangelically pious, are alſo, above all men, upright, 
munificent, and liberal. 

Peter, biſhop of Terraco in Spain, had conſented 
to a ſpecies of perſecution of the Jews in his dioceſe, 
by permitting them to be moleſted in their feſtivi- 
ties, and to be more than once driven from the 
place in which they celebrated them. Let thoſe, 
who have been led by faſhionable hiſtorians to an- 
nex the idea of perſecution to that of the prieſthood, 
take notice, that Gregory biſhop of Rome wrote to 
Peter, to condemn the practice, and to give his de- 
cifive opinion, that the Jews ſhould not be in the 
leaſt moleſted, that they ought to be won over tothe 
faith by THE SWEETNEss of Goſpel-preaching, and 
by the denunciation of divine judgments againſt _ 
infidelity, and that theſe were chriſtian arts and me- 
thods, while thoſe of a different nature tended only 
to harden and diſguſt the human mind *. 

To Leander of Seville + he expreſſes with tears 
the preſſures of his mind under loads of ſolicitude, 
and earneſtly intreats his prayers. He congratulates 
him alſo on the converſion of king Recaredus of 
Spain, and while he rejoices at the news of that 
prince's piety and virtues, he admoniſhes the biſhop 
to watch over the royal convert, that his life may 
correſpond to ſo hopeful a beginning. He wrote 
ſome time after to the ſame prince, to recommend 


to 
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to him a ſtrong guard over anger, pride, and luſt, 
vices more peculiarly apt to infeſt princes. Of all 
the princes of this time he ſeems moſt to have 
adorned the goſpel. He was juſt, munificent, and 
liberal. And before he left the world he publickly 
confeſſed his fins, and appeared to have been poſ- 
ſeſſed of true piety, ſo far as we can judge. He 
died about the cloſe of this century. | 
To Virgilius and» Theodorus, biſhops of Mar- 
ſeilles, he writes on occaſion of the perſecuting me- 
thods made uſe of againſt the Jews. He again 
bears teſtimony againſt the compulſory practices. 
He declares how ſorry he is to find, that many of 
that people had been brought to the baptiſmal fount 
by violence rather than by preaching. If a Jew 
is brought thither by neceſſity, not by the ſweet- 
neſs of the word, returning to his former ſuperſtition, 
he dies in a worſe ſtate than that from which he 
ſeemed to be regenerated, Preach frequently to them 
that they may deſire to be changed, through the 
love of what they hear. Thus your deſire of ſaving 
ſouls will be accompliſhed, and the convert will 
not return like the dog to his vomit. Preach, that 
their dark minds may be illuminated, and that un- 
der God they may be brought to real regeneration®.” 
He wrote alſo to Paſcaſius, biſhop of Naples, 
complaining of the violence uſed to the Jews in 
driving them from their ſolemnities. He blames 
this method, and exhorts to the ſame purpoſe as 
before +. It is well known what different methods 
have been, ſince Gregory's time, ſupported by the 
Roman Popes. I appropriate the term Pope to An- 
tichriſt, who did not, accurately ſpeaking, exiſt as 
yet in the Weſtern church. On the other fide he 
was zealous to ſuppreſs the attempts of Jews to ſe- 
duce Chriftians, and prohibited their purchaſing 
of Chriſtians for ſlaves . e 
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The Lombards were a conſtant ſcourge to Italy 
in the time of Gregory, and he was aware of their 
intentions to invade Sicily. Hence he wrote to all 
the biſhops of the iſland to ſupplicate the Lord in 
litanies every fourth and ſixth day of the week, and 
exhorted them not only to draw their flocks to this 
aſſociation of prayer, but alſo to preach to them 
the doctrine of repentance. For if the gracious 
Lord behold us loving his commands, he is able 
to defend us from the enemy, and to prepare eter- 
nal joys for us *”, 

Natalis, biſhop of Salonæ, had written to Gregory 
in defence of the entertainments given by the clergy. 
The biſhopof Rome allows his aſſertions, but under 
theſe important reſtrictions, that no abſent perſons 
be ſlandered at theſe meetings, that none be mads 
an object of ridicule, that the empty diſcourſe of 
ſecular buſineſs be avoided, that the word of God 
be read in them, that no more meat and drink be 
uſed than is needful for the refreſhment of the body, 
and to fit it for the diſcharge of duty. If this be 
your practice, I confeſs you to be maſters of tem- 
perance+.” But it ſeems Gregory's animadverſions 
on the feaſting of the Salonian clergy had given 
offence, by that which he adds. You take it ill to 
be reprehended by me, who, though I am your ſupe- 
rior in church dignity, (I do not mean as a man), am 
willing to be corrected and reproved by all. I thank, 
indeed, that man as my friend, through whoſe advice 
I am enabled to wipe off the blemiſhes of my foul be- 
fore the appearance of the awful Judge.“ One can» 
not form any great idea of the piety of this Natalis, 
who had excuſed himſelf from aſſiduous reading 
the ſcriptures partly on account of the preſſure of 
| | 1. | tribu- 
3B. IX. 45. Hence I apprehend the origin of the uſe of the 
the Litany on Wedneſdays and Fridays in publick worſhip. 
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tribulations, partly by a mere cavil, becauſe our 
Lord had told his diſciples, that it ſhould be given 
them in the fame hour what they ſhould ſay. Gre- 
gory informs him, that the ſcriptures were given us, 
that we, through patience and comfort of them, 
might have hope. How he anſwers the cavil, it is 
not neceſſary to ſay. But we cannot be like you,“ 
Natalis had ſaid. The biſhop of Rome was not to 
be ſeduced by ſuch evaſive flattery. The enco- 
miums you beſtow on me,” ſaid he, © ſeem to be 
ſpoken in derifion, becauſe I cannot in truth find 
them realized in my experience.” We ſee in all this, 
on one fide, a zealous paſtor labouring to revive a 
ſenſe and ſpirit of godlineſs in his brethren; on the 
other, a ſlothful and falſe-hearted miniſtry, poorly 
excuſing itſelf by feigned apologies, from doing the 
Lord's work, with vigour and ſincerity. 

After having given a beautiful deſcription of 
charity in writingto Dominicus biſhop of Carthage*, 
he ſhews how deeply his ſoul was penetrated with 
the importance of the paſtoral office. In their 
views of this, many of the antient Fathers, whom 
we deride for their ſuperſtitions, do far excel the 
generality of paſtors in our times. Let him who has 
entered on this office with merely ſecular views read, 
and, if he can, bluſh and weep, after he has conſi- 
dered, that no age fince the Apoſtles' days has ever 
{cen one more intently and ſincerely laborious than 
Gregory. Weighty indeed is the office of a 
Paſtor. He muſt be an example to the flock, and 
after this he muſt learn to keep himſelf humble. 
He muſt ever be intent on the miniſtry of the 
word, remembering who hath ſaid, occury TILL 1 
coMt. This we then truly execute, when by life 
and doctrine we gain the ſouls of our neighbours, 
ſtrengthen the weak by ſetting before them the Joys 
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of the heavenly kingdom, and bend the proud by 
ſounding aloud the puniſhments of hell, when we 
ſpare none againſt truth, and when given up to 
heavenly friendſhips, we fear not human enmity. 
I tremble at my own infirmity. How can I ſuſtain 
the laſt judgment, ſeeing ſo very little fruit of 
my labours, Deareſt brother, I implore your 
prayers for me. By the union of charity, we have a 
conimon intereſt,” 

To Boniface, biſhop of Rhegium, he gives an 
handſome reproof for boaſting of the good deeds he 
had done. He owned that he rejoiced to hear of 
his works of mercy. But he was ſorry to find, that 
he himſelf had ſpoken of them to many perſons, 
He warns him to take care that he did not mar the 
whole by oſtentation. What are we, duſt and 
aſhes, that we ſhould covet the praiſe of men. Him 
you ſhould ſeek to pleaſe, whole coming we expect, 
and whole retributions will know no end *.“ 

Evangelus, a deacon of the church of Sypontum, 
had complained to Gregory, that his daughter had 
been defloured by Felix, the grandſon of the biſhop 
of the ſame name. The biſhop of Rome, not with- 
out ſome animadverſion on the biſhop's careleſs 
education of his grandſon, ordered, on ſuppoſition 
of the truth of the fact, that Felix ſhould be obliged 
to marry the young woman, or, in caſe of refuſal, 
be ſcourged and confined in a monaſtery, excom- 
municated, and remain in a ſtate of penance, and 
not be ſuffered to go abroad till farther orders were 
received from Gregory +. It ſeemed proper to 
mention this antient precedent ot the practice of 
{piritual courts. Doubtleſs, they were, in their ori- 
gin, courts of cenſure on immoralities not ſo eaſily 
cognizable in courts of common law. The neceſ- 
fities of ſociety, and the depravity of human nature, 

ſeem 
0 B. II. 43. + B. II. 79, 81. 
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ſeem to require the exiſtence of ſuch tribunals. The 
Roman office of cenſor was of the ſame kind. Nor 
would mankind be diſpoſed to depreciate them, 
were they naturally as ſincere in their regard for the 
honour of God and for moral decorum, as they are 
for the preſervation of property. The abuſes of 
| theſe courts among ourſelves are well known. But 
why perſons of rank and property in our country do 
not labour to regulate them, or rather, do not en- 
deavour to inſtitute a cenſorſhip of morals that ſhall 
be practicable and effeftual,—why they indiſcrimin- 
ately condemn the whole principle, while they permit 
lewdneſs to be practiſed without any reſtraint, —are 
queſtions not hard to be determined. In the mean 
time, every lover of equity and decency ſhould 
prefer a ſpiritual court, armed with ſome power for 
the ſuppreſſion of vice, before the licentiouſneſs, 
which, under the name of liberty, threatens among 
ourſelves to deſtroy all the barriers which our an- 
ceſtors erected againſt vice and immorality. Severe 
as Gregory's conduct may now ſeem, it was whole- 
ſome no doubt, and ſociety felt the good conſe- 
quences. 

In writing to Priſcus, a patrician of the Eaſt, he 
juſtly deſcribes the mixed ſtate of human affairs, and 
the duties of Chriſtian faith and humility. The 
thought is common to moraliſts in all ages; but 
Gregory ennobled it with ſome real principles of 
Chriſtianity. | 
Gregory correſponded alſo with Theodolinda, the 
queen of the Lombards :- ſhe was the widow of their 
king Autharit, a zealous Arian. After his death, 
ſhe married Agilulfus, a Lombard, whom the 
nation received as king. Being orthodox herſelf, 
ſhe brought over her huſband, and the whole na- 
tion, at length, to the ſame perſuaſion. Gregory 

congratulated her on the happy proſpect of the 
* | 
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progreſs of Chriſtianity among the Lombards. 
What degree of real piety was in all this, does not 
appear: the temporal benefit of Gregory's labours 
was, however, evident in the eſtabliſhment of peace 
for ſome time between the Lombards and the 

Roman empire &. | 
Anaſtaſius, biſhop of Antioch, ſeems ever to have 
been a ſpecial favourite of Gregory. He had been 
ejected — his See by the injuſtice of Juſtin, the 
ſucceſſor of Juſtinian, and had lived in exile a number 
of years. He was at length, however, reſtored to 
his See +, and Gregory wrote a letter to him on the 
occaſion, full of pious and tender ſentiments. In 
this letter, he endeavouts to ſolace the mind of the 
prelate with the ſame ſcriptural views and promiſes, 
with which his own had been refreſhed under a 
variety of afflictions. The hope of glory hereafter 
to be revealed, it is evident, was the ſpring of joy 
to his own ſoul, and enabled him to bear calamities 
with patience 7. In another letter to him he writes, 
« You ought to keep in mind, as you do, what is 
written: © In the laſt days perilous times ſhall come.” 
And though in old age you ſuffer much, remem- 
ber him, who told St. Peter, that when he was old, 
another ſhould gird him. Yet, in ſaying this, 1 
recolle&, that from youth you have laboured in 
many adverſities. Numbers rejoice at our ſorrows, 
as you write; but we know who hath ſaid, Ye 
ſhall weep and lament, but the world ſhall rejoice ; 
and ye ſhall be ſorrowful, but your forrow ſhall be 
turned into joy.” We feel the performance of the 
former part, let us expect the latter part alſo. You 
ſay, that ſome who ought to relieve, add burdens 
to you; I know they are thoſe who come in ſheep's 
clothing, 

„B. XII. Ep. . + B. IV. 81. 
| Evagrius, B, VI. toward the end, 
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clothing, but who inwardly are ravening wolves. 
We are not diſturbed on account of their ambition 
in arrogating all honour to themſelves, becauſe we 
truſt in the Almighty, whoſe la wand rule is, that 
thoſe who covet what belongs to others, are ſooner 
on that account deprived of their own. For we 
know who hath ſaid, He that exalteth himſelf, 
ſhall be abaſed,” and, a haughty ſpirit before a 
fall.” In theſe days, as I find, new heretical wars 
ariſe, which would reduce to nothing the prophets, 
the goſpels, and all the fathers together. But while 
Anaſtaſius lives, we truſt in the grace of our Pro- 
tector; their ſwords will break in pieces, ſtriking 
againſt a rock. The Church, in the mean time, 
by the ſubtilty of heretics, is ſharpened in her doc- 
trine, and learns the truth more accurately, The 
heart of God approaches to us, and, by temptations 
we are brought to feel him more ſenſibly. What 
I ſuffer from the ſwords of barbarians and from the 
perverſeneſs of judges, I ſpare to relate, that I 
may not increaſe the ſorrow of him whom I wiſh to 
conſole. But I weigh thoſe words, This is your 
hour, and the power of darkneſs.” The power of 
light then ſhall have 1ts day afterwards ; becauſe 
the elect are the light of the world, and it is written, 
the upright ' ſhall have dominion over them 
in the morning: hence, all we ſuffer in the 
hour and power of darkneſs 1s not to be-regretted. 
You wiſh, if it were poſſible, that we might converſe 
without pen and ink, and it is a painful circum- 
ſtance that we are almoſt as diſtant from one another 
as Eaſt and Weſt. But truly we, whom grace hath 
not ſeparated, are made one, Why wiſh you for 
the wings of a dove, which you have already ? The 
wings are the love of God and our neighbour, By 
them the church flies through the- earth: if you 
had not theſe wings you would not have come to 

me 


me with ſo much love by * your epiſtles.— As your 
life is neceſſary to all good men, may you after a 
long time arrive at the joys of the heavenly country.” 
have only to add concerning Anaſtaſius, that he 
lived five years after his reſtoration, and died about 
the end of the century. We are much 1n the dark 
concerning the trials of this great and good man, 
Gregory's words however will ſtand as proper to be 
addrefled to the ſuffering children of God in all 
ages, ] conceive the biſhop of Antioch to have 
been a luminary in the Eaſt, envied and perſecuted 
extremely, bearing teſtimony to the faith of Chriſt 
in the decline of the Eaſtern Church ; whoſe life 
and tranſactions would be very inſtructive, if they 
had been tranſmitted to poſterity. 
| John, biſhop of Conſtantinople, diſturbed in Gre- 
gory's time the peace of the Church by aſſuming 
to himſelf the title of univerſal biſhop. The pride 
and arrogance, with which he aſſumed it, was onl 
equalled by the obſtinacy, with which he verfevired, 
Gregory wrote with much vehemence+ againſt his 
haughtineſs, and, on this occaſion, laid down ſome 
memorable rules of humility, which ſeverely con- 
demned, not himſelf, but his ſucceſſors in the Ro- 


man See. In what a ſtate muſt the Eaſt have been 


to revere as a great faint both living and dying fo 
proud a man as John of Conſtantinople! But there 
1 was nearly expiring, and the Mahometan 
courge was at hand. 

Gregory wrote to Dominicus an African biſhop, 
intreating his prayers, and thanking him for his 
preſents. By this letter it appears that the ſpirit of 
true godlineſs was not yet extinct in Africa þ. 
There is another letter to the ſame perſon, who, it 
ſeems, was biſhop of Carthage, full of the ſpirit of 
charity and devotion, though there is nothing in it 
that calls for any very particular attention ||. 

Cyriacus 
*B. VII. Ep. 3. f B. IV. 8a. 1B. V. 119. B. V. 162, 
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Cyriacus ſucceeded John of Conſtantinople, whoſe 
pride has been mentioned already. At his ſolemn 
ordination the people ſhouted, © this is the day 
which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be 

lad in it,” Superſtition naturally paved the way 
2 the dominion of the Clergy ; and the biſhops of 
the great Sees were gradually increaſing in ſecular 
deur. The congratulation juſt mentioned was 
calculated to encourage Cyriacus to emulate the 
ambition of his predeceſſor. Gregory * juſtly finds 
fault with it, in a letter to the great men of Con- 
ſtantinople, ſhews that the acclamation properly be- 
longed to the ſtone which the Lord had laid for a 
foundation in his Church+, and obſerves that it was 
impious to aſcribe thoſe praiſes to the creature, 
which belong to the creator. Yet he is willing to 
excuſe the miſtake as proceeding from a charitable 
intention. Gregory, no doubt, had himſelf too high 
views of the dignity of his own See, and its ſuppoſed 
relation to Saint Peter blinded his judgment. The 
exaltation of Conſtantinople, through the domi- 
neering pretenſions of the late biſhop excited his 
N and ſo ſubtil and intricate are the motions 
of the heart, that he himſelf might not at all be 
aware of the ſelfiſhneſs, which probably influenced 
his conduct. I doubt not, however, from the unaf- 
fected humility of his whole life, that his heart 
deteſted ſacerdotal ambition. The exceſſive dig- 
nity of the prelatical character would have done 
little harm to Chriſtendom, had all prelates been 
like Gregory. But, as this was not to be expected, 


the ſtate ought to have ſet bounds to eccleſiaſtical 


encroachments before this period. 
Gregoria, a lady of the bedchamber to Auguſta 
the empreſs, in her anxiety for her ſoul, and in the 


height of her admiration of Gregory, by letter re- 


queſted 
9 B. VI. 171. + Plalm cxviii. 24- 
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queſted him to inform her, if he could by revelation, 
that her fins were forgiven her *. Gregory aſſured 
her, that certainty in this matter was not attainable: 
we muſt repent and mourn over our fins, and apply 
for pardon continually.” He declares himſelf un- 
worthy of having ſuch a revelation made to him, 
and gives her uſeful and ſalutary advices, ſo far as he 
ſaw into the ſyſtem of divine truth. In regard to the 
doctrine of juſtification, he ſeems to have had the 
ſame confuſion of ideas, and the ſame ſentiments 
which Auguſtine had. How ſuperſtition, ſervility, 
and darkneſs prevailed in the Church at this time, 
is but too evident. Yet Gregory was a luminary 
compared with molt of his contemporaries. 

To a perſon named Andrew, affecting ſecular 
greatneſs, he writes with much pathos on the va- 
nity of ſublunary things, a ſubject which he touched 
with more ſenſibility, becauſe he was ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with the idea of the world being nearly 
at an end +. | 

Serenus, biſhop of Marſeilles, obſerving ſome of 
his people to adore the images which had been 
placed in churches, brake them in his zeal, and gave 
ſo much diſguſt by this conduct, that many with-- 
drew from his communion. Gregory rebukes him 
on this account, and wiſhes him to conciliate the 
affections of the people, by allowing them to make 
uſe of images as pieces of hiſtory to inſtruct their 
minds in the great facts of Chriſtianity. He would 
have him to uſe them as books for the illiterate peo- 
ple, and at the ſame time to caution them ſeriouſly 
againſt paying any adoration to them. — I have 
ſtated the ſubſtance of the ſentiments of both theſe 
biſhops . It ſeems not probable, that thoſe, who de- 
ſerted Serenus onthis account, had much Chriſtianity 
to lole, Gregory had not the opportunity of know- 


ng 
„B. VI. Ep. 186. f B. VI. Ep. 190. f B. VII. 190. B. IX. gs 
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ing ſo well as we do the danger of his advice. Thus 
far is evident, that image-worſhip had not gene- 
rally commenced in Gregory's time, and that ye 
ſeriouſly reprobated the practice. The gradual 
approximation, however, to idolatry may be traced 
from theſe facts, and the danger of ſuch a mode of 
teaching, as that which Gregory recommends has 
been ſo abundantly proved fince his time, that no 
doubt remains but in this inſtance, the biſhop of 
Marſeilles judged better than he. 

The correſpondence between Gregory and Brune- 
halt, the queen of Auſtraſia or Burgundy, a diviſion 
of the French monarchy, which took place amidſt 
the confuſions of that country, after the death of 
Clovis, will deſerve to be ſuccinctly ſtated *. She 
was an ambitious, diſſolute woman; yet, in that age 
of ſuperſtition, ſne endeavoured to impoſe both on 
herſelf and on the world by an appearance of piety. 
She attempted to extend her power while her young 
male deſcendants were on the throne; and permitted, 
or rather encouraged their vicious conduct, that ſhe 
might herſelf keep the reins of government. Gre- 
gory, while he commends her reſpectful attention 
to the forms of religion, blames her eccleſiaſtical 
proceedings in ſome matters of great moment. He 
repreſents, with much earneſtneſs, the irregular, and 
even ſimoniacal ordinat ions of paſtors in France, and 
obſerves, with great energy, the deplorable ſtate of 
the flocks, and the ſcandal of all godlineſs, which 
muſt enſue from ſuch conduct. Finding that his 
remonſtrances had little effect, he urges her ſtill 


more ſtrongly on the ſame ſubject, and obſerves the 


probability of divine vengeance overtaking her fa- 

mily, if ſhe corrected not theſe enormities. It is 

remarkable, that this wicked woman was afterwards 

put to a cruel death, and that her deſcendants were 

| | flain 
B. VII. 113. B. IX. 55, 64. 
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ſlain or expelled. From ſome parts of the more 
early correſpondence between them, one would 
think that Gregory thought highly of her virtues. 
Time, however, undeceived him, and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that he treated her with the undiſſembled 
plainneſs, which becomes a Chriſtian paſtor, 

The bodily afflictions of Gregory, in connection 
with the miſeries of the times, are forcibly deſcribed 
in a letter to Italica, a patrician lady *. 

« ] can find nothing elſe to ſay of myſelf, than that 
as a juſt puniſhment of my fins, I have been almoſt 
eleven months confined to my bed. I am fo 
oppreſſed with the gout, that life is an heavy pu- 
niſhment. I faint daily through pain, and breathe 
after death as my remedy +. Among the clergy 
and people of the city, ſcarce a freeman or a 
ſlave 1s exempt from fevers. Africa and the Eaſt 
are alſo full of miſery and deſolation. I fee the end 
of all things approaching; be therefore leſs ſolici- 
rous on account of your own calamities. Study 
with alacrity that godlineſs, which has the promiſe 
of the life that now 1s, as well as of that which is to 
come.” 

In a letter to Eulogius 4, biſhop of Alexandria, 
written the year after, he ſays, I have been near two 
years confined to my bed, in conſtant pain. Often 
have I been forced to return to my bed, when I 

. fcarce 

B. VII. 127. 

+ In another letter he ſpeaks of a diſorder different from the 
pou, namely, a grievous burning heat, that fpread over all his 


and took away his ſpirits. By ſuch ſevere exerciſes was 
this good man trained for the kingdom of heaven, and he evi- 
dently grew in humility, tender ſympathy with others in diſtreſs, 
and —— breathings for the heavenly country. 

t This Eulogius, by preaching and writing, ſtrengthened the 
hands of the godly in the Eaſt, and leſſened the influence of here- 
tics, He ſeems, by Gregory's correſpondence with him, to have 
been a wiſe and pious paſtor, ſuch as in Alexandria and the Eaſt 
were rarcly to be found, | 


| 
| 
| 
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ſcarce had left it, by the violence of pain. — Thus I 
die daily, and yet live. But J am a grievous cri- 
minal, and, as ſuch, deſervedly ſhut up in fo painful 
a priſon. I daily cry with the pſalmiſt, bring my 
foul out of priſon, that I may give thanks to thy 
name.” While he lived, he was frequently thus 
afflicted; but the vigour. of his mind was unabated, 
and his faculties were unclouded. | 
Another inſtance of his bodily ſufferings ſhall 
cloſe this branch of his ſtory. Writing to his friend 
Venantius, who was likewiſe afflicted with the gout, 
he ſays, © what ought we to do, but to call our fins 
to remembrance; and to thank God, that he purifies 
us by afflicting our fleſn.— Let us take care, that we 
paſs not from one degree of torment to another, and 
let us conſider the goodneſs of God, who threatens 
us witli death, that he may imprint in us an edifying 
fear of his judgments. How many ſinners have 
continued immerſed in ſin through life without a 
head- ach, and have ſuddenly been caſt into hell?“ — 
I rejoice to find in this great man the marks of that 
deep humility, which is known only to true con- 
verts, and of that wiſe improvement of affliction, of 
which theoriſts may reaſon, but which Saints only 
feel. He concludes thus benevolently and piouſly 
to his friend. May the Lord infuſe into your ſoul 
theſe words by the inſpiration of his ſpirit, cleanſe 
you from your iniquities, give you here the joy of 
his conſolation, and eternal reward hereafter *.“ 
Gregory having been informed, that Clementina, 
a woman of quality, had harboured ſome ſuſpicions 
againſt him, wrote to her in a ebaritable ſpirit and with 
the intention of effacing the diſagreeable impreſſions. 
He at the ſame time mildly reproved her for the 
want of a placable and forgiving temper. He re- 
minds her of the well-known petition 1n the Lord's 
el prayer, 
B. IX. a8. 
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prayer, and delivers ſeveral trite, but weighty ſen- 
timents adapted to the ſubject *. 

On no occaſion was Gregory wanting to impreſs 
on mens minds the care of the ſoul. Two perſons 
having requeſted his aſſiſtance in their temporal dif- 
ficulties, after having ſaid what the caſe required, 
he exhorted them not to murmur at the divine diſ- 
penſations, nor to undertake any thing unjuſt under 
the pretence of neceſſity; but to fix their hope on 
the mercy of their Redeemer, who forſaketh not thoſe 
who truſt in him, to occupy their minds with divine 
things, and to repoſe on him who gives ghat we have 
not, repairs what we have loſt, and preſerves what 
he has repaired . 

The ſubdeacon was an officer of the Church, 
who ſuperintended, under the biſhop of Rome, the 
diſtant biſhoprics and pariſhes which belonged to 
his juriſdiction . Gregory wrote to Anthemius, 
the ſubdeacon of Campania, that he had heard of 
Paſchaſius, a biſhop, who was ſo ſlothful, that he 
neglected every paſtoral duty, admitted of no advice, 
and gave himſelf up to the building of a ſhip. It 
ſeems he uſed to go down to the fea on this v 
unclerical employment with one or two of his clergy- 
men, and was held in deriſion by all the country. 


Gregory directs his ſubdeacon to reprimand him in 


the preſence of ſome preſbyters, or gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, and try by that method to 
reform him. Should that prove ineffectual, he en- 
joins him to ſend Paſchaſius to Rome, to anſwer 
for himſelf before Gregory. 


I know not the reſult ; but it ſeemed worth while 
to mention the caſe, as it illuſtrates the ſtate of the 


church-diſcipline of that day, as well as the vigilant 
attention of Gregory. That ſo many ſhould no- 
minally ſuſtain the paſtoral character, whole taſte 
and 

* B. VIII. 16. +B. XI. 23. t B. XI. 29, 
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and genius, as well as diſpoſition and ſentiments, 
are repugnant to it, and who ſeem qualified to 
excel in any thing rather than what is ſacerdotal, 
is matter for lamentation. The profane avarice 
of parents educating their children for the miniſtry 
at all events, is one great cauſe of it. 


CHAP. 
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I.. 


GREGORY'Ss CONDUCT TOWARD THE EMPERORS 
MAURITIUS AND PHOCAS, 


T is impoſſible for any impartial perſon, who has 

attended to the ſpirit and conduct of Gregory as 
exhibited in his paſtoral memoirs, not to feel a con- 
viction of the eminent piety, integrity, and humility 
of this biſhop. Yet it has been the faſhion to ar- 
raign his character with great ſeverity, on account 
of his conduct in the latter part of his life. He has 
been accuſed of great ingratitude towards one excel - 
lent and virtuous emperor, and of egregious flattery 
towards another who was profligate and tyrannical. 
The evidence already adduced of his diſpoſition 
and temper ſhould naturally diſpoſe us to receive 
with much caution ſuch grievous accuſations. I 
ſhall throw together into this chapter the facts on 
which our judgment is to be founded *. 

A ſeries of events had given Gregory a ſtrong 
rejudice againſt the government of Mauritius. 
heir oppoſition of ſentiment had remarkably alie- 

nated their ſpirits from one another, though they 
once had the moſt ſincere eſteem for each other's 
character. Gregory had been very acceptable to 
Mauritius, who had ſtrongly favoured his promo- 
tion to the biſhopric. Nor is there any reaſon to 
doubt of the ſincerity of the biſhop's profeſſions 
of a very high regard for the emperor, when he made 
them. Changes of this fort are common amongſt 
mankind, nor are the declarations, which men 
make at different times of the characters of the ſame 
perſons, 

'® See Bower's hiſtory of the Popes, Vol. ii. Gregory; 

Vor. III. E 
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perſons, however contradictory, to be always 
charged to infincerity. 

Mauritius made a law, to prohibit men, who had 
held civil offices under the government, from un- 
dertaking the adminiſtration of the Church, Of 


this Gregory approved; but a clauſe in the ſame 


law, which forbad military men to enter into monaſ- 
teries till the time of their ſervice was expired, or 
till they were diſabled for the profeſſion, met not 
with the ſame approbation. Gregory, too fond of 
monaſtic inſtitutions, and conceiving them neceſſa 

for the ſouls of ſome, though not of all, expoſtu- 
lated with the emperor on the impiety of the decree. 
He does ſo, however, with all poſſible decency and 


reſpect, and lays open his ſentiments with a frank- 


nels and modeſty, which do honour to his 
character. Doubtleſs he was miſtaken, and the 
miſtake was common to him with the moſt pious 
of thoſe times, He promulged, however, the em- 
peror's decree through Italy, and thus, as he himſelf 
ſays, he was faithful to God, and obeyed his prince 
at the ſame time *, 

In this tranſaction, in which it does not appear 
that he ſucceeded with the emperor, the zeal of 
Gregory was quickened by the ſtrong preſentiments 
of the near approach of the day of judgment, which 
filled his mind, This miſtaken notion ſeems to 


have dwelt with Gregory; nor was it in him a mere 


ſpeculation, He was practically ſerious in the ex- 
pectation. I find him preſſing it in another letter to 
the nobles and landholders of the iſland of Sardinia, 
whom he reproved for ſuffering their labourers to re- 
main in a ſtate of idolatry. He juſtly obſerves, that 
they were bound in conſcience to take care of the 
ſpiritual inſtruction of thoſe who laboured for them 
in temporal things, and he earneſtly exhorts them to 
promote the charitable work +. The yo 
an 
* B, XII. Ep. 100. + B. III, 23, 
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and inſenſibility, with which ſo many, in modern 
times, can reap lucrative advantages from the labours 
of mariners, ſlaves, and apprentices, with no more 
attention to their beſt intereſts, than if they were of 
the brute creation, here naturally forces itſelf on our 
attention. Other letters of the ſame kind, demon- 
ſtrate the zeal of Gregory for the propagatian of 
Chriſtianity among idolaters and infidels. 

Italy ſuffered extremely from the Lombards, as 
has been obſerved, nor can we form any hopeful 
ideaof the real converſionof Aigilulph, the huſband 
of Theodelinda, fince he till ravaged the Roman 
territories, and filled them with miſery and deſolation. 
Theſe evils were a conſtant ſource of affliction to the 
tender ſpirit of Gregory, yet he failed not to im- 
prove them IN His HOMILIES TO THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF HIS FLOCK. Willing to put a ſtop to the 
effuſion of blood, and averſe to ſhedding even 
that of the Lombards by nouriſhing inteſtine feuds 
among them, as he might have dane, he ſtrove to 


make peace with Aigilulph, and had even ſucceeded, 


when the Exarch of Ravenna, the emperor's gover- 
nor in Italy, perfidiouſly brake the peace, and pro- 
voked the Lombard king to renew his hoſtilities. 
The Exarch himſelf, finding his own profit in the 
continuance of the war, was for perſevering in it at 


all events, and his heart was hardened againſt the 


ſufferings of the people, which Gregory deplored. 
Involved as we find this holy biſhop in political con- 
cerns far more than it were to be wiſhed, it is yet 
pleaſing to ſee him uniformly ſupporting the Chriſ- 


tian character. For now a ſevere trial came upon 


him. Mauritius, induced by repreſentations from 
the Exarch, reproached him ſeverely with his con- 


duct, and in effect called him a fooliſh perſon. 


Gregory, humble as he was, felt the indignity, of 
all others the hardeſt to be born by men of under- 
8 E 2 ſtanding, 
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ſtanding. Yet he checked his ſpirit, and brake not the 
juſt bounds preſcribed to the Chriſtian and to the 
ſubject of an emperor. * While you reprove me,” ſays 
he, . in ſparing you have not ſpared me. While you 
politely tax me with ſimplicity, you doubtleſs call me 
a fool. I own the charge. Had I not been ſo, I 
ſhould not have come hither to this epiſcopal ſcene, 
to endure what I ſuffer amidſt the Lombard wars. 
Indeed if I ſaw not the daily increaſe of the calami- 
ties of the Romans, 1 ſhould gladly be ſilent with re- 
ſpect to perſonal contempt. But this is my affliction; 
the ſame cauſe which ſubjects me to the imputation of 
folly, brings my countrymen under the yoke of the 
Lombards. And while I am not believed, the 


ſtrength of the enemy increaſes mightily. This 1 


ſuggeſt to my good Lord, that he may believe of 
me what evils he pleaſes, only let him not give his 
ears to any ſort + perſons concerning the publick 
good, but regard facts more than words.—l know 
I am a ſinner; I daily offend, and am daily chaſ- 
tized. I truſt the chaſtiſement of your diſpleaſure 
will work for my good, among the reſt, at the laſt 
day. But let me recount my grievances. Firſt, 
the peace I had made with Aigilulph, with no lofs 
to the ſtate, is broken. In the next place, ſoldiers 
are removed from Rome, ſome to periſh by the 
enemy, others to defend Peruſium, while Rome is 
expoſed to danger. Further, Aigilulph appears with 
his forces; with theſe eyes I have ſeen Romans, like 
dogs, tied with cords, and dragged to be ſold as 
ſlaves among the Franks. — As to myſelf, in the in- 
tegrity of my conſcience I am not dejected with falſe 
accuſations: I am prepared to endure all, provided 
my ſoul's ſalvation be not endangered. But it 
grieves me to the heart, that Gregory and Caſtorius, 
who did all that men could do, while Rome was 
beſieged, have fallen under your diſpleaſure on my 

account. 
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account. That you threaten me with an awful 
account at the day of judgment, will require a few 
words in anſwer. I beſeech you ceaſe from this 
language. Judge nothing before the time,” ſays 
that excellent preacher Paul. I only ſay this in brief, 
that, unworthy ſinner as I am, I reſt more on the 
mercy of Jeſus, than on your juſtice. Men are 
very ignorant of the meaſures of His judgment; per- 
haps what you commend, he will blame; and what 
you blame, he will commend. I leave uncertain 
things; I have recourle to prayers and tears alone, 
begging that the Lord would rule our pious em- 
peror with his hand, and acquit him at that awful 
judgment ; at the ſame time, that he would teach 
me ſo to pleaſe men, that I loſe not his eternal 
grace *.“ 

I have already mentioned the jealous uneaſineis 
of Gregory at the pride of John, biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople. The title of Univerſal Biſhop, had 
upon his own application been conferred upon him 
in an eaſtern council, and the policy of ſome for- 
mer emperors had induced them to compliment the 
prelates of Conſtantinople with it ; becauſe the honour 
and influence of the imperial city were augmented 
by this means. Gregory was the more vexed at 
this, becauſe the ſynod of Chalcedon + had offered 
the ſame title to the Roman biſhops, and they had 
not accepted it. He in his letters called himſelf 
the ſervant of the ſervants of God. Such humility 
might have been thought affected in a perſon not 
eminent for this grace. Doubtleſs it would have 
been more prudent in him not to have aſſumed it. 
But it continues to this day the title of his ſucceſ- 
fors,—a ſtanding mark of egregious hypocriſy! That 
which deceived Gregory in this caſe was the erro- 


"neous notion of the pre-eminence of his own See, as 


belonging 
„B. IV. Ep. 75 f B. IV. Ep. 76. 
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belonging to St. Peter; yet I no way doubt but he 
ſincerely abhorred the pride of the eaſtern prelate. 
Had he himſelf, however, been more completely 
humble and leſs ſuperſtitious, he would have ſut- 
fered the affair to paſs with gteater indifference. 
While in one reſpect we behold this good man act- 
ing the patriot and the Chriſtian, relieving the diſ- 
treſſed, and ranſoming the captives with unbounded 
liberality, nominally poſſeſſing great eccleſiaſtical 
wealth, but employing it all to the moſt beneficent 
purpoſes, and ſparing no labour or fatigue, in ano- 
ther we ſee him writing and negotiating with per- 
ſeveting vehemence concerning a title, in which, 
though his cauſe was unqueſtionably juſt, his ea- 
gerneſs was far too ſanguine. He ſolicited the em- 
peror Mauritius on the ſubject, but in vain. And 
this was an additional cauſe of the prejudices, which 
they imbibed againſt each other. 

Mauritius cannot be vindicated in ſupporting the 
odious pride of John againſt the juſt demands of 
Gregory. The evil, by the countenance of the 
emperor, continued, and John's ſucceſſor aſſumed 
the ſame Anti-Chriſtian title. But Gregory had till 
more weighty cauſes of complaint, and ſuch as his 
epiſcopal duty called on him to lay before the em- 

eror; 

This he did in a letter to Conſtantia, the em- 
preſs. ** rote, M ſays he, © that there were many 
Gentiles* in Sardinia, that they worſhipped idols, 
and that the clergy were remiſs in preaching our 
Redeemer to them, 1 ſent a biſhop * Italy thi- 
ther, who, the hand of the Lord being with him, 
brought over many of them to the faith. I am in- 
formed, that thoſe, who perſevere in idolatry, give 
a fee to the judge of the iſland, that they _— 


The term means idolaters in the language of the fathers. 
B. IV. Ep. 77» 
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allowed to do ſo with impunity. Some, having been 
baptized, and ceaſing to worſhip idols, are till 
obliged to pay the fame fine to the judge“: who, 
when the biſhop blamed him, anſwered, that he had 
paid ſo much money for the purchaſe of his office, 
that he could not recover his expenſes but by ſuch 
perquiſites. The iſland of Corſica alſo is oppreſſed 
with ſuch exactions and grievances, that the inhabi- 
tants are ſcarce able to pay the tributes even by 
the ſale of their children, Hence a number of 
proprietors in the iſland, relinquiſhing the Roman 
government, are reduced to put themſelves under 
the protection of the Lombards. For what more 
grievous oppreſſion can they ſuffer from the bar- 
barians, than to be obliged to ſell their children ?— 
I know that the emperor will ſay, that the whole 
produce of the revenue in theſe iſlands is applied to 
the ſupport and defence of Italy. Be it ſo; but a 
divine bleſſing ought not to be expected to attend 
the gains of fin.” He wrote again to the empreſs, 
againſt the pride of John, and ſpeaks ſuperſtitiouſly 
on the merits of St. Peter, while he laments his 
own unworthineſs. Twenty-ſeven years, he ob- 
ſerves, the Roman church had ſuffered from the 
deſolation 
Gregory was much afflicted to find, that almoſt all the 
ts of the iſland were ſtill idolaters. Januarius, biſhop of 
gliari, was indolent ; the ſlaves belonging to his own church 
were idolaters; the other biſhops of the province were equally ne- 
gligent. Hoſpiton, the chief of the barbarians, had, however, 
received the Goſpel; and to him Gre recommended his 
miſſionaries, exhorting him to exert himſelf for the ſalvation of 
his countrymen, Gregory rebuked Januarius for his negle& of 
diſcipline in general, Goagh he had exerciſed it ſeverely in one 


inſtance, in which he had met with a perſonal affront. The 
world is ſtill the fame; I could wiſh that what has been men- 
tioned did not give juſt cauſe to the reader, to recollect not only 
the ſtate of religion in the Weſt Indies, but nearer at home, in 
Ireland, in which, notwithſtanding there are ſuch a number of 
biſhoprics and churches, a ſuperſtitious and idolatrous religion 
prevails to this day, 
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deſolation of the Lombards ; and its daily expenſes, 
partly on account of the war, and partly in the ſup- 
port of the indigent, were incredibly great. 
Gregory had alſo other juſt cauſes of complaint 
againſt the emperor. Property, he ſaw, was en- 
tirely fluctuating and inſecure on account of oppreſ- 
five exactions, inſidious proceedings in wills, and 
various artifices employed by the emperor's mini- 
ſters *. Theſe evils were conſtantly practiſed in 
Italy, and Gregory had deplored them in vain. 
Evagrius delivers a very pompous encomium on 
the character of Mauritius +. But his praiſe is de- 
clamatory and vague, and Mauritius was then hv- 
ing. After all due allowances made on account of 
the emperor's diſtance from Italy, it is impoſſible 
to vindicate his conduct. He wanted not military 
virtues, and had ſome ſenſe of religion. But ava- 
rice was the predominant feature of his character ; 
and how much this vice prevails to eclipſe all laud- 
able qualities in a man, was never more illuſtrated 
than in the conduct of Mauritius. Chagan, king of 
the Avares, a Scythian nation on the banks of the 
Danube, offered, for a ranſom, to liberate ſome 
thouſands of priſoners. He even propoſed to do 
it at a low price; but Mauritius would not part 
with his money, and the barbarian in a rage maſ- 
ſacred all his priſoners. Mauritius, though covetous, 
was not inhuman: he was ſtruck with horror at 
the news, and beſought God, that his puniſhment 
might be in this life, not in the next. His prayer 
. was anſwered in the former part of it undoubt- 
edly, and I hope alſo in the latter. As he had 
alienated the affections of his ſoldiers by his refuſal 
to ſupply their wants, they elevated Phocas, a centu- 
rion, to the imperial throne, Mauritius fled, but 
was ſeized, and inhumanly murdered with his wife 
wh — 
* B, XI, Ep, 36. + Toward the cloſe of his hiſtory, 
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and family. Five of his ſons were flain in his 
ſight before he himſelf received the fatal ſtroke. 
The little ſpark of divine grace, which for years 
ſeems to have maintained a dubious exiſtence in a 
heart, by nature extremely avaricious, was fanned 
into a flame by the keen blaſt of wholeſome afflic- 
tion. Mauritius bore the ſcene with filent reſigna- 
tion, repeating only, as each of his children was 
butchered, © Righteous art thou, O Lord, and true 
are thy judgments.” A nurſe, who took care of 
his youngeſt ſon, placed her own in its room: 
Mauritius detecting the generous fraud, diſcovered 
it to the executioners, and prevented its effect.— 
This is a tranſaction of civil hiſtory, but it falls in 
with our plan. The great faults of one, who had a 
latent ſpark of grace within him, were puniſhed in 
this life by the wickedneſs of the monſter Phocas, 
and the ſtory deſerves to be remembered as a beacon 
to warn profeſſors of godlineſs againſt the love of 
the world. Mauritius ſeems to have profited abun- 
dantly by the ſcourge, and to have died in ſuch a 
frame of mind, as belongs only to a Chriſtian. 
We are not apt to be aware of the advantages which 
ſociety receives from Chriſtianity. Let us ſuppoſe 
this emperor to have been totally unacquainted 
with, or entirely averſe to Chriſtian principles. How 
immenſely more pernicious his natural diſpoſition 
would have been, unchecked internally, as well as 
externally, can ſcarce be conceived. 
The images of Phocas and of his wife Leontia, 
were ſent to Rome, and received with much reſpect 
by the people, and by Gregory himſelf. It cannot 
be ſuppoſed, that the biſhop of Rome could be ac- 
quainted with the perſonal character of Phocas, 
who was in truth a man of extraordinary wicked- 
neſs; and the late tranſactions at Conſtantinople 
would naturally be miſrepreſented to him in the 
| accounts 
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accounts tranſmitted thence. Prejudiced as he was 
againſt Mauritius, and willing to hope better things 
from the new emperor, he wrote him a congra- 
tulatory letter, in which he ſtudiouſly avoided ſaying 
any thing on the detail of circumſtances, of which 
he muſt have been very inſufficiently informed, and 
dwelt on that which was certain, namely, the ador- 
able hand of divine providence in changing the 
times, and in transferring kingdoms, as he pleaſes. 
He exults in the proſpect which he had too eagerly 
formed of a wiſe, juſt, and pious adminiſtration. 
He modeſtly hints at the great abuſes of the late 
government, and exhorts Phocas to redreſs them, 
reminding him, © that a Roman emperor commands 
freemen, and not ſlaves” *. Such is the ſubſtance 
of his letter, in which I ſee nothing unworthy of 
the piety and patriotiſm of Gregory, but much of 
his wonted care for the good on the church and the 
publick. 1 8 
Gregory wrote again to Phocas, to apologize for 
the want of a deacon, who ſhould reſide at Con- 
ſtantinople. Phocas had complained to him of this, 
and invited him to ſend one. The biſhop informed 
him, that the ſeverity of the late government had 
deterred all clergymen from going thither. But, as 
he now hoped better things, he ſent him a perſon, 
whom he recommended to his protection. He be- 
ſeeches Phocas to liſten to his relation of facts, as 
he would thence learn more diſtinctly the miſeries, 
which Italy had ſuſtained without redreſs, for thirty- 
five years, from the Lombards +. Is it at all ſur- 
priſing, that this language ſhould be uſed by a 
man who ſincerely loved his country, and knew 
little of the new emperor; who probably had re- 
ceived a falſe account of his actions and character, 
and who had ſo long been, on Chriſtian principles, 
both 
„ B. XI. Ep, 36. 1 B. XI. Ep. 43. 
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both patient and loyal to an oppreſſive govern- 
ment? | 

In another letter to Leontia he 1s not to be ex- 
cuſed from the charge of an unhappy ſuperſtition. 
He talks of Peter the Apoſtle, reminds her of the 
{cripture-text, on the perverted uſe of which hangs 
the whole ſtructure of the papacy *, and of his in- 
terceſſion in heaven. He prays, that ſhe and her 
huſband may be endowed with princely virtues, and 
expreſſes, I will not ſay with flattery, but with an 
expectation much too ſanguine, his hopes of the 
bleſſings of the new adminiſtration, 

Phocas was diſpleaſed with Cyriacus, the biſhop 
of Conſtantinople, becauſe he had generouſly in- 
tereſted himſelf in favour of the remaining branches 
of Mauritius's family; and while he courted the 
favour of Gregory and of che Romans at a diſtance, 
he tyrannized at home in an uncommon manner. 
But Gregory died the next year after Phocas's pro- 
motion, and had not, probably, time enough to know 
his genuine character, and was himſelf alſo ſo bow- 
ed down with pains and infirmities, that he was 
unable to anſwer a letter of Theudelinda, queen of 
the Lombards. He had promiſed to do it, if his 
health was reſtored; but he grew leſs and leſs capa- 
ble of buſineſs till he died. Had health and op- 
portunity permitted, the vigour and piety of his 
character give me no room to doubt, that he 
would have rebuked the Roman tyrant in ſuch 
a manner, as to have quite ſilenced the accuſa- 
tions, which, on this account, have been thrown 
upon him. That he ſhould have oppoſed the 
uſurpation of Phocas, will not be expected from 
thoſe who conſider the views of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, who intermeddled not with politics; but he, 

| who 
Matth. xvi. 18, 
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accounts tranſmitted thence. Prejudiced as he was 
againſt Mauritius, and willing to hope better things 
from the new emperor, he wrote him a congra- 
tulatory letter, in which he ſtudiouſly avoided ſaying 
any thing on the detail of circumſtances, of which 
he muſt have been very inſufficiently informed, and 
dwelt on that which was certain, namely, the ador- 
able hand of divine providence in changing the 
times, and in transferring kingdoms, as he pleaſes, 
He exults in the proſpect which he had too eagerly 
formed of a wiſe, jun, and pious adminiſtration. 
He modeſtly hints at the great abuſes of the late 
government, and exhorts Phocas to redreſs them, 
reminding him, that a Roman emperor commands 
freemen, and not ſlaves” *. Such is the ſubſtance 
of his letter, in which I ſee nothing unworthy of 
the piety and patriotiſm of Gregory, but much of 
his wonted care for the good of the church and the 
publick. 1 | 
Gregory wrote again to Phocas, to apologize for 
the want of a deacon, who ſhould reſide at Con- 
ſtantinople. Phocas had complained to him of this, 
and invited him to fend one. The biſhop informed 
him, that the ſeverity of the late government had 
deterred all clergymen from going thither. But, as 
he now hoped better things, he ſent him a perſon, 
whom he recommended to his protection. He be- 
ſeeches Phocas to liſten to his relation of facts, as 
he would thence learn more diſtinctly the miſeries, 
which Italy had ſuſtained without redreſs, for thirty- 
five years, from the Lombards +. Is it at all ſur- 
priſing, that this language ſhould be uſed by a 
man who ſincerely loved his country, and knew 
little of the new emperor; who probably had re- 
ceived a falſe account of his actions and character, 
and who had ſo long been, on Chriſtian principles, 
| | both 
B. XI, Ep, 36. +B. XI. Ep. 43. 
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both patient and loyal to an oppreſſive govern- 
ment? 

In another letter to Leontia he is not to be ex- 
cuſed from the charge of an unhappy ſuperſtition. 
He talks of Peter the Apoſtle, reminds her of the 
{cripture-text, on the perverted uſe of which hangs 
the whole ſtructure of the papacy *, and of his in- 
terceſſion in heaven. He prays, that ſhe and her 
huſband may be endowed with princely virtues, and 
expreſſes, I will not ſay with flattery, but with an 
expectation much too ſanguine, his hopes of the 
bleſſings of the new adminiſtration, 

Phocas was diſpleaſed with Cyriacus, the biſhop 
of Conſtantinople, becauſe he had generouſly in- 
tereſted himſelf in favour of the remaining branches 
of Mauritius's family; and while he courted the 
favour of Gregory and of the Romans at a diſtance, 
he tyrannized at home in an uncommon manner. 
But Gregory died the next year after Phocas's pro- 
motion, and had not, probably, time enough to know 
his genuine character, and was himſelf alſo ſo bow- 
ed down with pains and infirmities, that he was 
unable to anſwer a letter of Theudelinda, queen of 
the Lombards. He had promiſed to do it, if his 
health was reſtored; but he grew leſs and leſs capa- 
ble of buſineſs till he died. Had health and op- 
portunity permitted, the vigour and piety of his 
character give me no room to doubt, that he 
would have rebuked the Roman tyrant in ſuch 
a manner, as to have quite ſilenced the accuſa- 
tions, which, on this account, have been thrown 
_ him. That he ſhould have oppoſed the 
u _— of Phocas, will not be expected from 
thoſe who conſider the views of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, who intermeddled not with politics; but he, 
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who plainly rebuked Mauritius, would certainly not 
have ſpared his ſucceſſor, whoſe conduct was far 
more blamable *. 


® Phocas took away the title of univerſal biſhop from the pre- 
late of Conſtantinople, and granted it to Boniface III. the next 
ſucceſſor but one to Gregory. After Phocas's death the prelate 
of the Eaſt re- aſſumed the title. The two biſhops each preſerved 
it, and with equal ambition ſtrove for the pre-eminence. For 
Gregory, who abhorred all views of ſecular ambition, had now 


departed this life. 
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CHAP. VI. 


GREGORY'S CONDUCT WITH RESPECT TO 
ENGLAND. 


HIS alſo has been a ſource of much accuſation 

againſt theRoman prelate. Proteſtant writers, in 
their zeal againſt popery, have cenſured his domi- 
neering ſpirit with acrimony, as if the Britiſh Chriſ- 
tians had been proteſtants, and the Roman Chriſ- 
tians papiſts, accurately ſpeaking. But Gregory 
was no pope, nor had the Britons ſeparated from the 
general Church, and formed a purer eſtabliſhmeat 
of their own. Superſtition and eccleſiaſtical power, 
in the exceſs, adhered indeed to the conduct of the 
Roman prelate, as the fault of the age, not of his 
temper ; and if he had perfectly avoided the faſhion- 
able evils of his time, he would have been, I had 
almoſt ſaid, more than human. But the ideas, 
peculiarly popiſh, were not yet matured in the 
churches. Diſſenting writers, I find, have been 
ſeduced by the ſame * of prejudices as divines of 
the Church of England, and it is curious to obſerve, 
how different writers can find in the features of the 
Britiſh Church, the very figure of their own de- 
nomination. I ought to profit by the miſtakes of 
others; that is, to forget my own times and con- 
nections; to tranſplant myſelf into the age of which 
I write ; to make liberal allowances for its cuſtoms 
and prejudices, and to enable the reader, from facts 
themſelves, to form his own judgment, 

For near a century and a half the goſpel of Chriſt 
had been declining in Britain, and for the greateſt 
part of that time had been, as we have ſeen, con- 
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fined to Wales and Cornwall, or to the mountains 
of Scotland. Ireland too ſtill preſerved ſomething 
of the light, while the Angles or Saxons, our anceſ- 
tors, deſtroyed every evangelical appearance in the 
heart of the iſland. No barbarians were ever more 
ferocious or more idolatrous; and the Britons, who 
eſcaped their ravages, oppreſſed one another with 
civil broils. Being favoured with ſome ceſſation 
from their wars with the Saxons, they loſt by de- 
grees all traces of former piety, though the form 
of Chriſtianity ſtill remained, One proof among 
others, which the old hiſtorian Gildas gives of their 
entire want of Chriſtian zeal, 1s, that they took not 
the leaſt pains for the converſion of the Saxons. 
Seven Saxon kingdoms, called the Heptarchy, were 
now formed, altogether ignorant and 1dolatrous, 
while the few Britiſh churches were inattentive to 
the propagation of Chriſtian truth in the iſland. 
And the Saxons continued, ſome of them for a 
century, others more than two centuries, immerſed 
in darkneſs“. 
One cannot form any agreeable idea either of the 
picty or of the knowledge of the Britiſh Chriſtians, 
rom theſe circumſtances, Nor are the excuſes, 
which our proteſtant hiſtorians are inclined to make 
for their want of zeal, at all ſatisfactory. It has been 
faid that, The hoſtilities of the Angles would make 
ſuch attempts to be arduous;” but let the reader only 


reflect how ſuch difficulties were ſurmounted by zea- 


lous and charitable Chriſtians in former ages+. I can- 
not but therefore ſubſcribe to the teſtimony of our 
antient hiſtorians}, that much worthier paſtors were 
ſent by the divine goodneſs, through whom, thoſe, 
whom God h_ foreknown, mi mn? lieve to ſalva- 
tion.” A teſtimony as evangelical in its language, 
as it is ſolid in fact. * | , 

t 


® Bede. t See Warſſer's Eecl. Hiſt, tqwapdthe beginning. f Bode, 
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Saxons in Britain, that Gregory ſent his famous 
miſſion into our iſland, toward the cloſe of the ſixth 
century. It was no ſudden thought, but the effect 
of much deliberation. Even before his conſecra- 
tion at Rome, walking one day in the forum, he 
ſaw ſome very handſome youths expoſed to ſale. 
Aſking of what country they were, he was inform- 
ed they were of the iſland of Britain. Are the 
inhabitants of that iſland Chriſtians or Pagans ?” 
They are Pagans, was the reply. Alas! ſaid he, 
deeply fighing®, that the prince of darkneſs ſhould 
poſſeſs countenances ſo luminous, and that ſo fair 
a front ſhould carry minds deſtitute of eternal grace. 
What is the name of the nation? Angli, it was 
ſaid, © In truth they have angelic countenances, 
and it is a pity they ſhould not be coheirs with an- 
gels in heaven, What is the province from which 
they come?” Deira, that is Northumberland, he 
was told. It js well, faid he, De ira, ſnatched from 
the wrath of God, and called to the mercy af Chriſt. 
* What is the name of their king? Ella, was the 
anſwer. Playing upon the name, Alleluia ſhould 


be ſung to God in thoſe regions *.“ Impreſſed with 


the importance of the object, he earneſlly intreated 
the then Roman biſhop to ſend a miſſion to the 
iſland, offering himſelt as one ready for the taſk. 
Nothing but the officious benevolence of the Roman 
citizens prevented the work at that time, Gregory 
* too much beloved at Rome, to be allowed to 
eave it. 


It 


„ leave to faſtidious ſceptics, ſuch as the hiſtorian Hume, 
to ſneer at Gregory's want of taſte in theſe ſeyeral alluſions, 
The candid reader will impute them to the times, not to the 
man; and the deyout and charitable will adore the goodneſs of 
God, which was beginning to provide ſuch precious benefits 
for our country ; benefits, which call for ceaſeleſs gratitude to 
the Aythor of all good, and ſhould endear the memory of the 
Roman prelate to our lateſt poſterity, 
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It was the character of Gregory to purſue with 
unwearied attention any plan or ſcheme of piety or 
difcipline, which he had once conceived. After 
his conſecration, in the year 595 he directed a preſ- 
byter, whom he had ſent into France, to inſtruct 
ſome young Saxons of ſeventeen or eighteen years of 
age in Chriſtianity. He intended to prepare them 
for the miſſion into our iſland; and in the year 597 
he actually ſent miſſionaries thither. They were a 
number of monks, at the head of whom was one 
named Auguſtine. In obedience to Gregory's di- 
rections they proceeded on their journey; but their 
hearts failed them, when they reflected on the dif- 
ficulties and dangers to which they thought them- 


ſelves likely to be expoſed. The faith and zeal and 


ſimplicity of a Chriſtian miſſionary were at this time 
grown rare in the world; and Auguſtine was ſent 
back by the reſt, to intreat Gregory to diſcharge 
them from the ſervice. The. prelate wrote exhor- 
tatory letters, adviſing them to proceed in confi- 
dence of divine aid. He informed them, that it 
had been better not to have begun a work, 
than to recede from it afterwards. He intreated 
them not to be deterred by the labour of the jour- 


- ney, nor by the breath of malevolence. He ſet 


before them the heavenly proſpects, and prayed 
that he himſelf might ſee the fruit of their labour 
in the eternal country. For though, ſays he, I 
cannot labour with you, may I at the ſame time be 
found in the joy of retribution, becauſe I am willing 
to labour! Nor did he neglect any means proper to 
accommodate the miſſionaries: he recommended 
them to the attention of Etherius, biſhop of Arles, 
and ſecured them all the aſſiſtance in France, that 
might expedite their paſſage into Britain, and eve 
convenience which they needed. Thus ani ) 
they arrived in Britain *. 

| There 

* Bede, B. I. 
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There was, however, a remarkable concurrence of 
providential circumſtances, which facilitated the 
work, and gave it a more expeditious ſucceſs than 
might have been expected from appearances. It is 
very obſervable, how much the Lord has made uſe 
of women in the propagation of the Goſpel among 
idolaters. To former inftances of this fort, we 
muſt add, that two queens were concerned in this 
work, one of whom was the infamous Brune- 
hout, whoſe correſpondence with Gregory has 
been noticed. Defirous to cover her vices by 
the appearance of religion, ſhe had, at Gregory's 
requeſt, given the miſſionaries every poſſible aſſiſt- 
ance. The other, a character on whom the mind 
will dwelt with pleafure, was Bertha, the only daugh- 
cer of Caribert, king of Paris, a deſcendant of 
Clovis, She had been married to Ethelbert, in 
his father's life-time, who was now king of Kent, 
and one of the moſt wiſe and powerful of the 
Saxon princes. He had not been allowed to marry 
the French princeſs, but on the expreſs ſtipulation, 
that ſhe ſhould be permitted to make free profeſ- 
ſion of Chriſtianity, in which ſhe had been educated. 
She brought over with her a French biſhop to the 
court of Dorobernium, now Canterbury. Her 
principles were firm and found : her conduct was 
worthy of the Chriſttan name ; and her influence 
over her huſband was conſiderable. Her zealous 
piety was not inferior to that of the queen Clovis, 
which had been attended with ſuch happy conſe- 
quences in France, and every thing conſpired to 

vour the miſſionaries. 

Ethelbert aſſigned Auguſtine an habitation in the 
iſle of Thanet. Here he remained at firſt with his 
aſſociates, who were nearly forty. By the direction of 
Gregory, they had taken with them French interpre- 
ters, by whoſe means they informed the king, that they 

Vor. III. F | were 
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were come from Rome“, and brought him the beſt 
tidings in the world, eternal life to thoſe whoreceived 
them, and the endleſs enjoyment of life with the 
living and true God. After ſome days Ethelbert 
paid them a viſit ; but being apprehenſive of en- 
chantments, he took care to receive them in the 
open air, where he thought he ſhould be ſafer 
than in an houſe. The Miſſionaries met him, 
ſinging litanies for their own ſalvation, and that of 
thoſe 2 whoſe ſake they came thither . Sitting 
down by the king's direction, they preached to him 
and his attendants the word of life. I cannot produce 
the ſmalleſt extract of the ſermon; but that it ex- 
plained the fundamentals, at leaſt, of the goſpel, there 
ſeems no reaſon to doubt. One may form — idea 
of it by the king's anſwer, which was to this effect. 
They are fine words and promiſes, which ye bring, 
but becauſe they are new and uncertain, I cannot 
afford my aſſent to them, nor relinquiſh thoſe things, 
which for ſo long a time I have obſerved with all the 
Engliſh nation. But as ye are come hither from a 
great diſtance, and as I ſeem to diſcover, that ye 
are willing to communicate to us thoſe things, 
which ye believe to be true and moſt excellent, we 
are not willing to diſturb you, but rather to receive- 
you in a friendly manner, and to afford you things 
neceſſary for your ſupport, nor do we hinder you 
from _— all, whom ye can perfuade by preach- 
ing, to the faith of your religion. He gave them a 
manſion in the royal city of Canterbury, with all 
neceſſary accommodations, and the licenſe of preach- 
ing the word. As they approached the city, they 
ſang in concert this litany; We pray thee, O 
Lord, 
2 gede B. I. Ep. 25, &c. 


+ As I write not the hiſtory of ſuperſtition, but of Chriſtian 
religion, I think not myſelf obliged to copy all the accounts I 
meet with in antient records which relate to the former. juſ- 
tice, in the extreme, has been done to them by other writers. 
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Lord, in all thy mercy, that thine anger and thy 
fury may be removed from this city, and from thy 
holy houſe, becauſe we have ſinned. Alleluia. 
Certainly the human mind was in a debaſed and chil- 
diſh ſtate at this time throughout a great part of the 
world. Ithad long been ſinking in its powers andtaſte; 


and while paganiſm exiſted in the Roman empire, the 
heathen philoſophers and orators appear no way ſu- 
perior to Chriſtian authors and paſtors in the uſe and 
cultivation of the underſtanding. Such men as Gre- 
gory and his miſhonaries ſhould not be compared 
with Cicero and Demoſthenes, but with their own 
contemporaries; and had this been done by writers 
who treat them with perfect contempt, the injuſtice 
of that contempt would have appeared. It muſt 
be expected, that the work of divine grace in dif- 
ferent ages, will, in its effe&s and manifeſtations, 
exhibit the complexion and colour of the objects 
with which it is ſurrounded. The ſubtilty of Satan 
will not fail to take every poſſible advantage of this 
circumſtance, and I can believe that even more 
ſuperſtitions than thoſe recorded by Bede attended 
the labours of the Roman miſſionaries. In our 
own times of refinement, evils far more plauſible, 
but not leſs pernicious, accompany the ſame ſalu- 
tary. work. I have not, however, obſerved any thin 

idolatrous or otherwiſe directly ſubverſive of Chrif: 
tianity to have yet prevailed in any of the faſhion- 
able ſuperſtitions. Theſe things being premiſed, 


let us conſider what moſt probably was the doc- 


trine preached by Auguſtine; I fay probably, ſince 


the wretched narratives from which I draw my in- 


formation have given no account. That eternal 
ſalvation and forgiveneſs of fin by the blood of the 
Lamb, was his capital doctrine, ſeems evident in a 
great meaſure from Ethelbert's obſervation of the 
good news which they brought. I may ſtill more 

, F 2 confidently 
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confidently ſay, that his ſermon was not a ſyſtem 
of moral duties. For how could that be called 
good news? All the difficulty with Ethelbert was 
to believe what they promiſed; the very fame diffi- 
culty which ſtrikes all unrenewed minds at the firſt 
hearing of the Goſpel. And when to this we add 
what we certainly know of we dy ſentiments, 
and conſider Auguſtine as preaching according to 
his views, the evidence ſeems to riſe even beyond 
probability. Ethelbert, a prudent and ſenfible 
prince, though, as yet at leaſt, by no means con- 
vinced of the truth of Chriſtianity, ſees no ſuſpi- 
cious maſk in the language and conduct of the 
preachers. The air of genuine ſincerity is ſimple 
and above the poſſibility of imitation. Candid and 
intelligent minds perceive it almoſt intuitively. 
The king of Kent could ſee no ſelfiſh motive that 
was likely to influence theſe men. They ſpake 
with an earneſtneſs that ſhewed their own convic- 
tion of the excellency of their doctrine, and their 
deſire of profiting their fellow-creatures. Not an 
atom of gain was to be acquired to the See of 
Rome: the whole miſſion was diſintereſted. Hence 
the candid prince was induced to give them coun- 
tenance; and the Goſpel appears to have been 
preached, and that with plainneſs and ſincerity, by 
the miſſionaries. | 
Their conduct at Canterbury was correſpondent 
to theſe beginnings. They prayed, faſted, watched, 
preached = word of life to all, as opportunity 
ſerved: they lived as men above the world: received 
nothing from thoſe whom they taught, except ne- 
ceſſaries: they practiſed what they taught, and 
ſhewed a readineſs to ſuffer or even to die for the 
truth which they preached. Some believed and 
were baptized, admiring their innocent lives, and 
taſting the ſweetneſs of their doctrine. Near the 


city 
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city there was an old church, built in the times 
of the Romans, in which queen Bertha was wont 
to pray In this the miſſionaries firſt held their 
aſſemblies, ſang, prayed, preached, and baptized, 
till the king himſelf being converted to the faith &, 
they obtained a larger licenſe of preaching every 
where, and of building or repairing churches. 
When he himſelf, among others, delighted with the 
holineſs of their lives, and the preciouſneſs of Goſ- 
pel-promiſes confirmed by many miracles 4, be- 
lieved and was baptized, numbers crowded to hear, 
and received the word. The king congratulating 
the new converts, declared that he would compel 
no man to become a Chriſtian ; however he em- 
braced thoſe who did ſo with a more intimate af- 
fection as fellow-heirs of the grace of life. For the 
miſſionaries had taught him, that the ſervice of 
Chriſt ought to be voluntary, not compulſive. He 
now gave to them a ſettlement in Canterbury, ſuited 
to their ſtation, with all neceffary accommodations. 
Auguſtine returning into France received ordi- 
nation, as the archbiſhop of the Engliſh nation, 
from the biſhop of Arles, and returning into Bri- 
tain, ſent Laurentius the preſbyter, and Peter the 
monk, to acquaint Gregory with his ſucceſs, and 
to receive anſwers to various queſtions. To his 
enquiries concerning the maintenance of the clergy, 
Gregory anſwered, that the donations made to the 
Church were, by the cuſtoms of the Roman See, 
divided into four portions, one for the biſhop and 
his family to ſupport hoſpitality, a ſecond to the 
| clergy, 
* I hope Bede's expreſſion (B. I. Ep. 26.) is true in the pro- 
per ſenſe of the words. 
+ What ſhall be faid concerning theſe miracles? The cre- 
dulity of that age ſhould not lead one to deny all that is ſaid of 
them. It was a new ſcene : Evangeliſts were preaching among 


pagans. Certain it is, that every one concerned in thoſe ſcenes 
eved their reality. 
F 3 
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clergy, a third to the poor, a fourth to the repara- 
tion of churches: that as the paſtors were all monks, 
they ought to live in common, with a remarkable 
exception, which proves that the abſolute prohibi- 
tion of marriage, one of the marks of Antichriſt *, 
was not yet enjoined the clergy, namely, that thoſe 
of them who preferred the marriage-ſtate, might be 
allowed to marry, and receive their maintenance 
out of the monaſtery, To another queſtion which 
related to the diverſity of cuſtoms and liturgies in 
different churches, the anſwer of Gregory was liberal; 
namely, that the new biſhop was not bound to follow 
the precedent of Rome, but that he might ſelect 
whatever parts or rules appeared the moſt eligible, 
and beſt adapted to promote the piety of the infant 
Church of England, and compoſe them into a ſyſ- 
tem for its uſe. A number of other queſtions and 
anſwers are recorded likewiſe, too unintereſting to 
deſerve a place here-þ. Yet amidſt the childiſh ſu- 
perſtition of the times, the enlightened mind of 
Gregory appears; and his occaſional comment on 
St. Paul's words, concerning the law in his mem- 
bers warring againſt the law of his mind, in which 
the biſhop underſtands the Apoſtle as deſcribing 
himſelf to be free and enſlaved at the ſame tune 
with a double- reſpe& to his natural and ſpiritual 
ws evinces the ſolidity of his evangelical know- 
_ ledge. : | 
Auguſtine having intimated, that the harveſt was 
plenteous, but that the labourers were few, Gregory 
ſent him more miſſionaries, and directed him to 
conſtitute a biſhop at York, who might have other 
ſubordinate biſhops ; yet, in ſuch a manner, that 
Auguſtine of Canterbury ſhould be metropolitan of 
all England. —Such were the rudiments of the 
Engliſh church. Gregory has been cenſured for 
being 


* i Tim, IV. + Bede, B. I. C. 27. 
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being too eager in ſettling a plan of eccleſiaſtical 
government for places as yet not in the leaſt evan- 
gelized: and it muſt be owned, that this extreme 
care of ſubordination and uniformity does ſeem 
premature; but the ſpirit of the times favoured 
ſuch haſty external inſtitutions, 

Gregory thought long and deeply of this his fa- 
vourite infant Church; and wrote to Mellitus, one 
of the miſſionaries going to Britain, an account of 
the fruits of his meditations; which were *, that 
the idol-temples being purged of their uncleanneſs, 
ſhould be converted into churches for the ule of the 
natives, in which they might worſhip God, ac- 
cording to the Goſpel, And reflecting that they 
had been wont to ſacrifice to demons, and in their 
ſacrifices to indulge themſelves in feaſts, he directs 
that, ſetting apart all ſacrifices and whatever was 
connected with idolatry, they might be allowed on 
the day of the Church's dedication, or on the mar- 
aer of Saints, to make booths for themſelves in 
the neighbourhood of the churches, and enjoy 
themſelves in temperate banquets. This latter di- 
rection appears dangerous: the reaſon he aſſigns 
for it, is, that the Engliſh, if they found their uſual 
entertainments to be altogether prohibited, might 
be induced to relapſe into idolatry. I cannot com- 
pare Gregory's compliances to the jeſuitical artifices 
practiſed in after ages among the Chineſe, becauſe 
it appears that idolatry was . abſolutely prohibited, 


and the real Chriſtian religion taught in Britain: 


but a man, who knew human nature ſo well as this 
biſhop did, might have foreſeen the practical ex- 
ceſſes which his ficenſe would encourage, and ſhould 
have committed to God himſelf the ſucceſs of his 
own cauſe among the Engliſh. 


» Id. C. zo. 
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Hearing from p——_ of his miraculous pow- 
ers, Gregory, who ſeems to have entertained no 
doubt of their reality, cautions him excellently 
againſt pride and preſumption on their account, 
informs him that they were given him more for the 
ſake of the new converts than of himſelf, and teaches 
him the all-important leſſon of humility. He 
wrote alſo to Ethelbert, to congratulate, inſtruct, 
and exhort him, ſetting before him the example of 
the great Conſtantine, and preſſing him to extend 
the propagation of the Goſpel*. His zeal was 
much animated by the near proſpect which he him- 

ſelf 


Hume (Chap. I. of his hiſtory of England) repreſents this 
exhortation to extend the propagation of the Goſpel as incon- 
ſiſtent with the conduct of Auguſtine, ** who had thought proper 
in the commencement of his miſſion, to aſſume the appearance 
of the greateſt lenity.” Thus it is that men, more malignant 
than intelligent in Chriſtian hiſtory, pervert ſacts, and repreſent 
pious men as hypocritical in their moderate conduct. The 
truth is, neither Conſtantine, nor Theodoſius, nor Gregory, nor 
any of the antients ever compelled any man to become a Chriſ- 
tian, either in the beginning or progreſs of religion. Nor does 
any thing of the kind appear in Gregory's letter to Ethelbert. 
But he, like Theodoſius, directed, that the worſhip of idols 
ſhould be deſtroyed. Men were allowed to remain aloof all 
their days from Chriſtianity, if they pleaſed. Forced conver- 
fions, like thoſe of popery in after ages, were as yet unknown, 
and this other mark of Anti-Chriſt, perſecution, as yet exiſted 
not in the Church. It is very poſſible, that the indifferent ſpi- 
rit of our times may be diſguſted with that part of the conduct 
of Theodoſius and Gregory, which related to the deſtruction 
of idols, and call it perſecution. Be it ſo: I have (in Chap. 
XVI. Cent. 4) examined this point with as much exactneſs as 
I can. But let not men of ſincere piety and fervent charity for 
the good of ſouls, be repreſented as if they were hypocritical 
in their moderation at firſt, and as if they intended to eſtabliſh 
tyranny afterwards. Their plan was, whether it be agreeable 
to — Bin reigning maxims or not, to compel no man to receive 


Chriſtianity, and at the ſame time to render the practice of 
idolatry impraQticable. I believe many, who have written againſt 
them as perſecutors, have not diſtinctly underſtood this diſtinction. 
8 : contend for here is this, they ated conſiſtently and up- 
rigntiy. 
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ſelf had of the end of the world, and of which he 
failed not to inform the king of Kent*. The latter 


reigned fifty years, and died in 616. As a ſtateſ- A. p. 
man he was great, as a Chriſtian greater ſtill. And 616. 


few princes in any age were richer bleſſings to their 
ſubjects than Ethelbert and Bertha. 

But this fine gold was not without ſome alloy! Be- 
fore theſe events there exiſted, in Wales particularly, 
a Britiſh church. Auguſtine willing to eſtabliſh an 
uniformity of diſcipline and cuſtoms in the iſland, 
invited the Welſh biſhops to a conference, and 
began to admoniſh them to enter into Chriſtian 
peace and concord, that with hearts united they 
might join in evangelizing the pagans. The Bri- 
tons obſerved Eaſter at a ſeaſon different from that 
of the Roman Church, and did many other things 
contrary to her cuſtoms, The conference proved 
fruitleſs ; the Britons would hearken to no prayers 
or exhortations; and Auguſtine in the cloſe had 
recourſe to a miraculous ſigu 4. A blind man was 
introduced to be healed. We are told that the 
Britons had no ſucceſs; but that Auguſtine's pray- 
ers were heard, and his ſight was reſtored. The 
Britons were induced to confeſs, that Auguſtine 
was ſent of God, but pleaded the obſtinacy of their 
people, as a reaſon for their non-compliance. A 
{ſecond ſynod was appointed, attended by ſeven Bri- 
tiſh biſhops, and many of their learned men, be- 
longing to the famous monaſtery at Bangor, of 
which Dinoth was at that time the abbot. Before 
theſe came to the ſynod, they aſked the advice of a 
perſon of reputed ſanctity, whether they ſhould 
give 1 own traditions on the authority of 
Auguſtine or not. Let humility, ſaid he, be the 

teſt, 
Gregory had already written to queen Bertha, and ſtimu- 
lated her zeal to labour for the converſion of her huſband. 

Id. C. za. + Bed. B. II. C. 2. 
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teſt, and if you find, when you come to the ſynod, 
that he riſes up to you at your approach, obe 
him; if not, let him be deſpiſed by you. On 
precarious an evidence, it ſeems, did he reſt the 
proof of humility. It happened, that Auguſtine 
continued fitting on their arrival, which might eaſily 
have taken place, without any intentional inſult : 
the Britons were however incenſed, and would 
hearken to no terms of reconciliation. Auguſtine 
propoſed to them to agree with him only in three 
things, leaving other points of difference unde- 
cided, namely, to obſerve Eafter at the ſame time 
with the reſt of the Chriſtian world, to adminiſter 
baptiſm after the Roman manner, and to join with 
Auguſtine in preaching the Goſpel to the Engliſh. 
In all other things, ſays he, we will bear you with 
patience. The Britons were inexorabie, and re- 
tuſed to acknowledge his authority. If you will 
not have peace with brethren, ſaid the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, rouzed at length into an unbecom- 
ing warmth, you will have war with enemies ; and © 
x you will not preach to the Engliſh the way of 
fe, you will ſuffer death at their hands.” It hap- 
pened afterwards, that, in an invaſion of the Pagan 
Saxons of the north, the Bangorian monks were 
cruelly deſtroyed, though long after the death of 
Anguftine. He died in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
See ef Canterbury, after having lived to ſee the Goſ- 
pel propagated with — ſucceſs. He or- 
dained Mellitus and Juſtus biſhops; London was 
brought into the pale of the Church, and the ſouth- 
ern parts of the iſland found the benefit of his la- 
bours, and of thoſe of his auxiliaries, 

I ſhall cloſe the ſtory of Engliſh affairs with the 
death of Auguſtine, which happened early in the 7th 
century. And as the ground I am now upon has 
been dilputed, I am willing to lay open all the infor- 

mation 
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mation which antiquity can give us. Let us hear 
ſome other accounts of theſe tranſactions. 
Writers, who have been ſtudious of the honour 
of our country, tell us, that when Auguſtine came 
into England, he found ſeven biſhops and an arch- 
biſhop — with godly governors and abbots, 
and that the Church was in goodly order, at Bangor 
particularly: that Dinoth the abbot ſhewed Au- 
guſtine, that they owed him no ſubjection: that 
their biſnops had been independent of Rome: that 
the biſhops of Rome had no more right to their 
obedience than other Chriſtians had, and that the 
biſhop of Caerleon upon Uſk was their proper ſu- 
perior *; and that in revenge for this honeſt aſſertion 
of their independency, the Kentiſh king procured 
the invaſion and ſlaughter of the Britiſh monks 
mentioned above. 

How Chriſtianity was afterwards propagated in 
our iſland, and how the diſputes between the Ro- 
man and Britiſh churches terminated, will properly 


fall under our conſideration hereafter. In the mean 


time the injuſtice of a certain writer to the me- 
mory of Gregory, in accuſing him of exerciſing 
tyranny over the Britiſh Church, is very glaring. 
We have, by an early aſſociation of ideas, been 4 
habituated to condemn every thing that is Roman 
in religion, that we are not eaſily open to conviction 
on this ſubject. It ſhould, however, be remembered, 
that not the leaſt reyenue could accrue to Gregory 
from the converſion of Britain ; nor did he bk 


or intimate any lucrative plan, directly or indirectly. 
If there were any improper ſteps taken, they muſt 


not be charged to a ſelfiſh or intereſted ſpirit, ſuch 
as that which has fince animated the papacy. The 


doctrines 


* Galfridus Monometenſis, B. IV. C. 12. See Nicholls on 
the Common Prayer. | 


+ Bower's Lives of Popes, Vol, II. Gregory, 
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doctrines avowedly and earneſtly taught by Gregory 
and his followers were the doctrines of Grace; and 
though no account of the faith of the Welſh monks 
is given us, there is great reaſon, on account of the 
Pelagian leaven of our ifland, to fear it was not fo 
truly Chriſtian as that of Gregory. That they were 
uncharitable, appears inconteſtable from their ne- 
gle& of the Saxon pagans, and their obſtinate refuſal 
to hearken to any advice on that head. And the 
reader has already had a view of their manners, very 
different from the flattering account of Galfridus. 
The extent, however, of the Britiſh Church, before 
the arrival of Auguſtine, was ſo inconſiderable, 
that when Gregory planned the hierarchy for this 
and, it is probable he knew little of the very ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a Church. The fault of ambitious 
encroachment muſt, therefore, be laid to Auguſtine. 
Seduced he "undoubtedly was, according to the 
common ſuperſtition of the age, by an exceſſive 
zeal for uniformity. And that admirable method 
of uniting zeal for eſtabliſhments with a ſpirit 
oſ toleration, which was diſcovered toward the 
cloſe of the laſt century, was as yet unknown. The 
Britons had been independent, and they had a right 
to continue ſo; but ] believe, from all appearances, 
that Auguſtine wiſhed them to form a connection 
with the Romans from charitable views. 

What could be the meaning of his wiſhing the 
Britons to baptize after the Roman manner ? This 
queſtion has exerciſed the critical talents of authors. 
After all, as baptiſm by trinal immerſion was then 
the Roman mode, this ſeems to give the moſt na- 
tural account of the circumſtance. 

The charge of Galfridus, in accuſing the Romans 
of employing the pagans to murder the Britiſh, is 
too abſurd to merit any ſerious notice. Auguſtine 
died long before it happened. Gregory himſelf 


was 
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was deceaſed before the controverſies between Au- 
guſtine and Dinoth took place. He has been ac- 
cuſed of extreme inconſiſtency, in being imperious 
toward heretics, and indulgent toward pagans* and 
Jews. But a more exact acquaintance with caſes 
would enable men to form a better judgment. 
Gregory, like all real good men, was averſe to uſe 
violent methods in proſelyting; he knew that con- 
verſion, it ſincere, muſt be voluntary. But when 
men once have been received into the Chriſtian 
pale, the ſame zeal, which laboured for their con- 
verſion, is ſtudious for their uniform attachment to 
Chriſtian fundamentals. It was no breach of cha- 
rity in Gregory to attempt to hinder the promotion 
of a Jonarif in the Chriſtian church in Africa, and 
ſuch an attempt was very conſiſtent with that cha- 
rity which forbad the perſecution of Jews. - 

On the whole, Gregory's conduct with — — 
to our iſland appears one of the moſt ſhining 
of Chriſtian charity. His miſſionaries, in general, 
ated laudably; and the real eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity was, under God, effected by their means. 
There was a ſtain of rivalry and jealouſy, as we 


have ſeen, which appeared in their conduct z but 
they were men. 


* Bower. 
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GH AP. VEL 


THE WORKS OF GREGORY. 


lf ge great prelate, worn out at length with 

A.D. 1 labours and diſeaſes, ſlept in Jeſus in the 

604. year 604 *, after he had enjoyed, ſhall I ſay—or 

endured his biſhopric thirteen years and ſix months? 

No man in any age ever gave himſelf up more ſin- 

cerely to the ſervice of God, and the benefit of his 

fellow-creatures. Power in him was a voluntary 

ſervitude, undertaken not for himſelf, but for all 

the world. Even the growth of ſuperſtition, with 

which he was ſtrongly infected, while it ſecured to 

him the cheerful obedience of the laity, contributed 

nothing to his eaſe or ſecular emolument. The 

belief of the roman biſhop's ſucceſſion to Peter, 

which he found to be prevalent in Europe, was 

accidentally ſtrengthened by his eminent piety and 

his laborious virtues. Had he even been diſpoſed 

to have extended his authority to much greater 

lengths, all the world would have been prone to 

ſubmit to his decrees ; ſo firmly was the opinion 

of his integrity eſtabliſhed among men. His con- 

ſcience, however, would not ſuffer him to carry any 

thing farther than precedents had ſanctioned; and 

who, eſpecially in an age of ſuperſtitious creduli- 

ty, could doubt the juſtice of his pretenſions, 

while the pre-eminence was ſo painful, ſo difinter- 
eſted, and ſo beneficially exerted ? 

For I cannot perſuade myſelf to call him Pope. 

He pretended not to any thing like infallibility, 

nor did he ever attempt any thing like a ſecular 

domination, 


* Fleury, Vol. IV. B. XXXVI. gr, 
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domination. The ſeeds of Antichriſt were vigo- 
rouſly ſhooting indeed; and the reputation of Gre- 
ry doubtleſs contributed much to mature the poi- 
onous plant. But 1dolatry, ſpiritual tyranny, and the 
doctrine of the merit of works, the three diſcriminat- 
ing marks of the papacy, had, as yet, no ſettled eſta- 
bliſhment at Rome. Had this man lived in our 
age, he would doubtleſs have beheld with aſto- 
niſhment, on the one hand the worldly ſpirit of 
many Chriſtian paſtors ſo called, and on the other 
the impiety of numerous infidels who are continu- 
ally railing againſt the religious, His mind, naturally 
vigorous, induſtrious, and active, would doubtleſs 
have ſhaken off the gloom and credulity of ſuper- 
ſtition; but he would have been amazed to hear 
the pompous pretences to philoſophy, in which every 
juvenile ſcioliſt indulges himſelf. He would have 
examined the fruits, and have been at a loſs to conceive 
with what propriety the term philoſopher could be 
applied to ſceptics, blaſphemers, atheiſts, levellers, 
and ſenſualiſts. He would, as a biſhop, have tried 
what could be done to ſtem the torrent, and have 
exerted in the way of diſcipline, which was his pe- 
culiar talent, his uſual addreſs, mildneſs and reſo- 
lution. He would have mourned over his beloved 
England“, if he had ſeen her fo abſurdly enſlaved 
to ideas of miſtaken liberty, as to ſpurn at decent 
rules of diſcipline, and to diſcountenance, as, 
tyranny, godly attempts to introduce and ſupport 
them. He would have been ready to ſay, this people 
are enemies to their own good :” he would have 
pitied them, wept, and conſoled himſelf with his uſual 
refuge, 


® The gratitude of Bede has (B. II. C. 1. Ecc. hiſt ) led 
him-to apply to Gregory the words of St. Paul in regard to the 
Corinthians, As an Engliſhman, who felt himſelſ much obliged, 
he ſays, the ſeal of his apoſtleſhip are we in the Lord. The 
teſtimony of antiquity to Gregory's beneficent piety toward 
this iſland is uniform, | 
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refuge, the views of a better world, and have done 
what good was ſtill in his power, by the example 
of an holy life, by painful preaching, and by pious 
writings. | | 
Of theſe laſt we have many ſtill extant. He 

articularly excelled in devotional compoſition, 

itanies had been uſed in the Weſt before his time, 
in calamitous ſeaſons, as the plague or famine. 
Theſe were collected, and the choiceſt parts ſelected 
from them, and compiled, through the care of 
Gregory, into one large litany, not much different 
from that uſed by the Church of England at this 
day. It was much corrupted afterwards in the 
popiſh times, was reformed by Hermannus, arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, in the days, of Luther, and 
afterwards improved by our Reformers. 

But the Church of England is nat only indebted 
to Gregory for the Litany. In his Sacramentary he 
embodied the collects of the antient Church, and 
improved old, or made new ones. Gelafius, before 
him, had appointed publick prayers compoſed by 
himſelf or others. Theſe were all placed in the 
offices by Gregory. And by a compariſon of our 
Book of Common Prayer with his Sacramentary it 
is evident, that almoſt all the collects for Sundays 
and the principal feſtivals in the Church of England 
were taken out of the latter. To me it appears to 
be an advantage, that our reformers followed an- 
tiquity ſo much in the work. The purification of 
the antient ſervices from the corrupt and idolatrous 
mixtures of popery was as ſtrong an indication of 
their judgment as the compoſition of prayers alto- 

ther new could have been, which however they 
| ferupled not to introduce in various parts of the 

Liturgy. From the brief account I have given *, 
it appears, that the ſervice of the Church is far 

more 
* Nichols on B. of Com. Pray. 
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tote antient than the Roman Miſſal, properly 

ſpeaking. And whoever has attended to the ſuper- 

lative ſimplicity, fervour, and energy of the prayers, 

will have no heſitation in concluding, that they 

muſt, the collects particularly, have been compoſed 

in a time of true evangelical light and godlineſs. 

It is impoſſible indeed to ſay, how early ſome 

parts of the Liturgy were writtenz but doubt- 

leſs they are of very high antiquity. Many 

perſons, in dark times, and under the diſadvantage 

of ſlothful ignorant paſtors, have been enlight- 
ened and nouriſhed through their medium, and 

not a few I truſt of my readers can juſtly confeſs 
with me, how much their devotion has been aſſiſted 
by the public uſe of them. Let any unprejudiced 

perſon compare with the Liturgy ſeveral forms 
of prayer compoſed in modern times, and he 
will find an unction to attend the former, of which 

the latter is deſtitute. The preſent age is certainly 
much tinctured, in general, with a ſceptical, philo- 
| ſophic ſpirit, which in its nature is not favourable to 
the production of devotional compoſitions. 

The hiſtorical evidence hence reſulting of the 
religious ſpirit of the times is great. The weſtern 
Church was far from being wholly corrupt in the 
cloſe of the ſixth century v. The doctrines of grace 
revived by Auguſtine were ſtill predominant: divine 
life was much clogged indeed with the aſthma of 
ſuperſtition; but its pulſe was yet vigorous. I cloſe 
this digreſſion, if it may be called one, with re- 
marking, that the continued uſe of theſe liturgies 
in the churches of the Weſt, demonſtrates the con- 
current teſtimony of antiquity, in favour of evan- 
gelical doctrine. L . 

O 


® That beautiful and ſublime ode, called Te Deum, aſcribed, 
though net with certainty, to Ambroſe, was inconteſtably uſed 
in the Church, before the middle of the fixth century. 
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Of Gregory's epiſtles nothing more is needful to 
be added to the numerous extracts from them, 
which have {ſupplied me with materials for his hiſtory. 

His expoſition of the book of Job is very volu- 
minous. In a letter to Leander prefixed to it, he 
ſpeaks of the tripartite ſenſe, according to the ideas 
of Auguſtine, with ſufficient juſtneſs and accuracy; 
yet through fondneſs. for ſyſtem. he carries his point 
too far, ſo as to deſtroy ſometimes the literal ſenſe, 
after the vicious mode of Origen. We may believe 
him, when he deſcribes the correſpondence of the 
ſubject to his own bodily afflictions; and he frankly 
owns his neglect of language and ſtile. Few rea- 
ders will be tempted to — the work throughout, 
on account of the heavineſs of his manner, and the 
total want of elegance. Yet piety and humility are 
every where predominant; and though it can by no 
means be called a juſt commentary on the book of 
Job, he in general avoids deviations from the 
analogy of faith, by the evangelical purity of his 
frame and temper, and he had, I doubt not, real 
communion with God in the work. Let us hear 
his humble confeſſion at the cloſe: it deſerves the 
ſerious notice of authors, and in that moſt ſalutary 
ſcience of ſelf-knowledge demonſtrates a proficiency 
worthy of a follower of Auguſtine, 

C’ Having finiſhed my work, I ſee I muſt re- 
turn to myſelf. The human mind 1s frequently 
bewildered, / even when it attempts to {peak cor- 
rectly. For while we ſtudy propriety of language, 
we are drawn out of ourſelves, and are apt to loſe 
ſimplicity. From ſpeaking in publick let me return 
to the court of the heart; let me call my thoughts 
to a ſerious conſultation with a view to diſcern 
myſelf, that I may obſerve whether I have ſpoken 
evil inadvertently, or good in a wrong ſpirit. For 
then only is real good — in a right ſpirit, when 

TT 213 +5 2 we 
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we mean by it to pleaſe Him alone, from whom 
we receive it. I-am not conſcious of having ſaid 
evil; yet I will not maintain that I am abſolutely 
innocent in this reſpect. The good which I have 
ſpoken Ihave feceived from above, and it 1s leſs good, 
through my ſinfulneſs. For, — contem- 
plation from words and ſentences, che leaves and 
branches, and narrowly inſpecting the root of my 
intention, I know that I meant earneſtly to pleaſe 
God: but the defire of human praiſe. inſenſibly 
mixes with this intention. I diſcover this flowly 
and afterwards, and find that the execution cor- 
reſponds not with the firſt intention. While we 
really mean to pleaſe God at firſt, the love of hu- 
man praiſe ſteals into. the mind, and overtakes and 
accompanies the pure deſign; as in eating, what 
was begun through neceſſity and in innocence, ter- 
minates too often in exceſs. If we are ſtrictly 
examined by the divine Judge, how can we eſcape? 
our evils are our own without mixture, and our 

things are defiled with impurity. What 1 
| within, I lay open to my reader. In expound- 
ing I have not concealed what I think; in confeſſing 
I hide not what I ſuffer. I beg every reader to pray 
for me. If the value of his prayers and of my ex- 
— — be compared, he will have the advantage. 

e receives from me only words; but repays me 
with tears of ſupplication.“ 

His paſtoral care is a monument of the author's 
intenſe ſeriouſneſs. I have already obſerved in 
many Chriſtian paſtors, and in Gregory as eminently 
as in moſt, a very ſtrong ſenſe of the importance 
of the clerical office, which rebukes the preſump- 
tion of moderns more keenly than any words of 
mine can do, With the ancients ſcarce any per- 
lon, however qualified, ſeemed adequate to the cure 
of fouls; with us every ſtripling undertakes it with- 
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out fear or heſitation. The treatiſe itſelf deſerves 
to be read throughout by every candidate for the 
paſtoral office. I know not how to ſelect any parts 
of it particularly, and its brevity forbids and diſ- 
courages all attempts at abridgement “. 

The expoſition on the Canticles is worthy of the 
godly ſpirit of Gregory. I ſhall hazard a quotation 
or two, which I doubt not will meet the ſenſations 
of minds acquainted ſpiritually with Jeſus Chriſt, 
however the profane may ridicule, and the phleg- 
matic may cenſure. It is worth while to ſhew, that 
a ſpirit of union with Chriſt has ever been felt in his 
Church. | 

On the firſt verſe of the Canticles he ſays, © Let 
him. whom I love above all, nay alone, let him 
come to me, that he may touch me with the ſweetneſs 
of his inſpiration. For when I feel his influence, 
I leave myſelf by a ſudden change, and being 
melted am transformed into his likeneſs. The 
holy mind is diſguſted with all things which it feels 
from the body, and deſires to become altogether 
ſpiritual ; and while ſenſual objects murmur around, 
it flies into ſpiritual things, and defires to hide itſelf 
in them. | Therefore it defires the loving kindneſs 
of the Lord, becauſe without it, it feels no power 
to approach him.” | 

On the words, draw me, we will run after thee,” 
he obſerves, © Divine grace prevents us. He, who 
is drawn, runs, becauſe being ſtrengthened by di- 
vine love, he paſſes over all obſtacles.” 

The 


* Should the young candidate for the miniſtry object, as he 
juſtly may, the difficulty of meeting with this work of Gregory, let 
him ſubſtitute in its place biſhop Burnet's treatiſe on the ſame ſub- 
ject. It is to be lamented, that ſo valuable a book is ſo little 
read and known, and that while the public taſte has called for 
repeated editions of inflammatory politics, this treaſure of paſ- 
oral information is dwindled into an oblivion little ſhort of 
contempt, : 
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The defective taſte and learning of his age forbid 


us to expect any very accurate and ſolid expoſition 
of ſo difficult a prophet as Ezekiel. It is, in fact, in 
occaſional paſſages, independent of ſyſtem, that Gre- 
gory ſhines. I ſingle out a paſſage as an inſtance 
of this. * Generally thoſe who moſt excel in divine 
contemplation, are moſt oppreſſed with temptation. 
By the firſt the ſoul is lifted up to God, by the 
ſecond it is preſſed down into itſelf. Were it not 
for this, the mind would fall into pride. There is, 
by the divine diſpoſition, a wonderful temperature 
in this ſubject, that the faint may neither riſe too 
high, nor ſink too low.” 

Obſerve how divinely he ſpeaks concerning the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, in one of his homilies 
on the Goſpels*, On the words in St. John's 
Goſpel, he (the Spirit) ſhall teach you all things, 
he — « Unleſs the Spirit be with the heart of 
the hearer, the word of the teacher 1s barren. Let 
no man attribute to the teacher what he underſtands 
from his mouth; for, unleſs there be an internal teacher, 
the tongue of the external one labours in vain. 
Why is there ſuch a difference in the ſenſations of 
hearers, all hearing the ſame words? It is to be 
aſcribed to this ſpecial teaching. John himſelf in 
his epiſtle teaches the ſame, the anointing teaches 
you of all things.” It is plain that the Spirit 
of the Lord was not departed, as yet, from the 
Roman church, while his internal inſtructions, 
deſpiſed ſo fearleſsly by the profane, and ſcrutinized 
ſo malignantly by many orthodox profeſſors in our 
days, were regarded with ſo much ſimplicity and 
reverence. 

His dialogues, if indeed they be his, or be not 
much interpolated, diſhonour his memory by the 
exceſs of ſuperſtition. 


Thus 
„ Tom, II. Homil. on Ezek. xiv. + Tom. II. p. 451. 
63. 
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Thus far of the firſt of the Gregories; it will 
not be ſaying enough in his praiſe, though it be 
a truth, that it would have been to the advantage 


of the reputation of the Roman Church, if he 
had been the laſt of that name. 


CHAN. II. 
WRITERS Or THIS CENTURY, 


ULGENTIUS adorned the beginning, and 

Gregory the cloſe of this century, which pro- 
duced no other authors of equal merit. And the 
decay in learning and knowledge was ſo great, that 
I ſhall detain the reader a very little time on this 
article. | 

Ennodws, biſhop of Pavia, wrote againſt thoſe, 
who affirmed, that man could only chuſe evil. With 
ou ignorance, of the connection and ſcope of St. 

aul's argument, he quotes his words in the Epiſtle 
to the Romans, C. vii. as favourable to his views. 
For to will is preſent with me, but how to per- 
form that which is good I find not;“ thus aſcribing 
to man as ſuch, what the apoſtle evidently ſpeaks 
of as deſcriptive of the regenerate. He maintains 
that man, by, nature has power to turn himſelf to 
God, and deduces from the contrary doctrine the 
conſequences which the advocates for the doctrine 
of free - will in all ages have done from the days of 
Cicero, who, it is remarkable, reaſons exactly in 
the ſame manner. 

On the other hand, John Maxentius, a Scythian 
monk, in company with a number of monks, his 
brethren, ſtrenuouſly defended the doctrines of 
grace. In a confeſſion of their faith is this ſentence : 
“that free-will, ſince the entrance of fin, has of 
itſelf no other power but that of choofing ſome 
carnal good and pleaſure *, and that it can neither 
| defire 


* Du Pin. Cent. 6th, 
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deſire nor will, nor do any thing for eternal life, 
but by the operation of the Holy Spirit.” 

So remarkable a confeſſion would ſeem to ſhew 
ſome diſtinct knowledge of the depravity of the 
heart. Maxentius and his brethren were ill treated 
by Hormiſdas, biſhop of Rome, a bold and dex- 
terous politician, of whoſe theological knowledge 
and practical piety I find no pr - 4 He accuſed 
them of turbulence and felf-conceit, and after a 
year's attendance at Rome they were expelled thenee 
by his order. I cannot find that Hormiſdas gave 

any decided opinion on the ſubject himſelf; pro- 
bably he had never ſtudied it; but he acted impe- 
riouſly and deciſively. Maxentius wrote with vigour 
in defence of the doctrines of grace, and I with I 
could gratify the reader with a larger account of 
a man, who was counted worthy to ſuffer ſhame 
for the faith of Chriſt. The controverſy between 
the defenders of grace and of human powers was 
ſtill alive, and the Weſtern Church continued till 
divided upon it. 

Facundus, biſhop of Hermiana in Africa, will 
deſerve to be mentioned for the ſake of one ſentence. 
* The faithful, in receiving the Sacrament of the 
body and blood of Jefus Chriſt, receive his body 
and his blood; not that the bread is properly his 
body, and the cup his blood; but becauſe they 
contain in them the myſtery of the body and blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt*.” Though it makes no part of 
our ſyſtem to confute the particular points of 
popery, I could not omit fo clear a teſtimony 
againſt tranſubſtantiation. 

The Weſtern Church is indebted for hiſtorical 
information to Gregory of Tours, the Eaſtern to 
Evagrius. It muſt be confeſſed that they are in- 
elegant and injudicious writers: they had the literary 
taſte of this century. "2 

| e 
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The truly evangelical ſecond council of Orange 


has been already reviewed. The ſecond council of A. d. 
Maſcon held in 585 will deſerve to be mentioned. 585- 


They were very zealous for the obſervation of Sun- 
day. Let none follow any buſineſs on this day, 
fay they : let none yoke oxen, or proſecute fuits of 
law; but let all the world apply themſelves to fin 

the praiſes of God, They decree penalties — 
{abbath-breakers. An advocate, who was guilty of 
the crime, was to be driven from the bar; a peaſant 
or a ſlave to receive ſome ſtripes. They exhort 


Chriſtians alſo toſpendthe evening of Sunday in pray 


ers. They forbid biſhops to keep birds and dogs for 
game. They ordain the celebration of a Synod 
every three years in a place appointed by the biſhop 
of Lyons and king Gontranus. A proof may be 
drawn from hence that ſome ſpirit of genuine reli- 
gion was ſtill preſerved in France, 


CENTURY 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


HE diverſity of circumſtances in different ages 
of the Church conſtantly admonifhes an hiſto- 
nan, who loves method and perſpicuity, to vary 
the arrangement of his materials. No abſtract 
rules, but the circumſtances of each period ſhould 
dire& him in this matter. In the century before 


us, barren and unpromiſing as it is for the moſt 


A.D. 
731. 


part, Great Britain ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. 
— As ſhe was a world within herſelf, her ecclefiaſti- 
cal affairs were little connected with thoſe of the 
continent, Hence the propriety of reviewing them 
by themſelves.—In this ſubject I ſhall cloſely follow 
the venerable Bede, whoſe narration extends to the 
year 731.,—Though much of his hiſtory be fabulous 
and ſuperſtitious, it is ſtilt of the greateſt value, 
becaufe it 1s the only light which we have con- 
cerning the 3 of the Goſpel in our own 
country for ſeveral generations: and ſome rays of 
truth, piety, and good ſenſe now and then break 
out in the hiſtorian amidſt the clouds of legendary 
romance. N 

After the death of Auguſtine, the firſt archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Laurentius, whom he had ordained, 
ſueceeded to that See. He trode * in the ſteps of 
his predeceſſor, and laboured to promote the beſt 


intereſts 
* Bede, B. II. G 4» 
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intereſts of the Engliſh by frequent preaching of the 
word, and by a diligent and uſeful example. I doubt 
not the fincerity of this prelate; though ſeduced by 
the charms of a nominal unity, he laboured, as the 
firſt miſſionary Auguſtine had done, to bring the 
Britiſh churches to a conformity with the Church of 
Rome. He was actuated by the ſame ſubtil ſpirit 
of ſelfiſh ambition, of which even the beſt men in 
all ages have not been void; it operates impercep- 
tibly, through the native energy of indwelling ſin. 
The papiſt, the national churchman, and the ſec- 
tary are each liable to its influence, though in truly 
regenerate ſpirits there is likewiſe a diviner princi- 
ple, and ſordid views of ſecular gain are entirely 
excluded. In this manner I would appreciate the 
characters of the Romiſh miſſionaries in England. 
Their diſintereſted labours, juſt views of Chriſtian 
doctrine, and holy and unblemiſhed lives ought to 
have exempted them from the intemperate cenſures 
of writers, who ſeem to think an indiſcriminate 
averſion to the Church of Rome to be one of the 
principal excellencies of a proteſtant hiſtorian *. 
Laurentius, in conjunction with Mellitus, biſhop 
of London, and Juſtus, biſhop of Rocheſter, en- 
deavoured to reduce the © Scots, who inhabited 
Ireland+” to a conformity with the Engliſh Church. 
The three prelates wrote to them with this view, 
and — themſelves to be ſent by the Roman 
See to propagate the Goſpel among the pagan na- 
| tions. 
* I advert, particularly to Bower's lives of the popes, and to 
Warner's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of our own country. Their 
laborious collection of facts deſerves commeniation. IL avail 


myſelf of all the helps, which offer, for the ſupply of materials. 
But, I mean to extol the Church of Chriſt, wherever 1 can 


find her, nor does a Roman dreſs, when ſhe appears in it, convey - 


any prejudice to my mind. 
+ Bede's own words, which demonſtrate that the Iriſh were 
antiently called Scots, | 
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tions. Laurentius complained of the bigotry of a 
certain Iriſh biſhop, who, coming to Canterbury, 
refuſed to eat at the ſame table, or even in the ſame 
houſe with him. The archbiſhop could not prevail 
either with the Britons or with the Iriſh to enter 
into his views. Even the preſent times, ſays 
our author, declare how little ſucceſs he had.” At 
the period in which Bede concludes his hiſtory, the 
greateſt part of the Britiſh churches remained ſtill 
diſtinguiſhed from the Engliſh. The biſhops of 
Rome continued to ſuperintend the latter; and 
while Ethelbert lived, the Goſpel flouriſhed. This 
prince died after a reign of 56 years, twenty-one 
years after he had embraced Chriſtianity, and was 
buried by the fide of his deceaſed queen Bertha. 
Among other benefits which the Engliſh derived 
from him, there was a code of laws formed after the 
example of the Romans *, which was ſtill extant in 
Bede's time, and was particularly calculated to 

protect the perſons and property of the Church. 
His ſon and ſucceſſor Eadbald not only deſpiſed 
Chriſtianity, but alſo lived in inceſt with his father's 
wife. Whence all, who had embraced the Goſpel 
through motives purely ſecular, were induced to 
relapſe into idolatry. Sabereth, king of the Eaft 
Saxons, who had followed the example of Ethelbert 
who was his uncle, being deceaſed, his three ſons 
became joint heirs of his kin - Immediately 
they reſumed the idolatry, which they had inter- 
mitted a little in their father's life-time, and encou- 
raged their ſubjects to do the ſame. Theſe princes 
obſerving the biſhop of London to diſtribute the 
bread of the Euchariſt in the church, aſked why 
he did not give them the bread, which he had 
uſually given to their father, and which he 
diſtributed at that time to the people, © If 
ou 

0 Bede, . & ! 
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you will be waſhed, replied Mellitus, in the ſame 
laver of regeneration in which your father was, you 
may partake of the ſame ſacred bread: but, if ye 
deſpiſe the laver of life, ye cannot partake of the 
| bread of life.” We will not, ſaid they, enter into 
that fountain; we do not know that we need it, yet 
we chuſe to eat of that bread. In vain did the 
upright paſtor ſeriouſly and diligently admoniſh 
them, that it was not poſſible for any perſon re- 
maining uncleanſed from fin to partake of the com- 
munion: in a rage they declared, if you will not 
gratify us in fo fall a matter, you ſhall not remain 
in our province.” They thereupon ordered him 
to be gone with his affociates. 
Mellitus, thus expelled, came into Kent to con- 
fult with Laurentius and Juſtus. The three biſhops 
to leave the country, that they might ſerve 
God with freedom elſewhere, rather than remain 
among enemies without fruit. Mellitus and Juſtus 
— firſt into France, waiting the iſſue. The 
three princes not long after were ſlain in battle, but 
their ſubjects remained ſtill incorrigible. 
Laurentius intending to follow the two biſhops, 
employed himſelf in prayer in the church during 
the ſilent hours of the night, with much agony and 
many tears, intreating God to look upon the ſtate 
of the Engliſh Church, which, after ſuch promifing 
beginnings, ſeemed now on the eve of a total diſ- 
ſolution. Next morning he paid a viſit to the 
king, who ſtruck at laſt with horror for his crimes, 
and relenting, when he appeared in imminent dan- 
of loſing his Chriſtian inſtructors for ever, forbad 
is departure, reformed his own life and manners, 
was baptized, and from that time became a zealous 
ſupporter of the ſaith ®, 
| Eadbald 
* Bede, C. 6. 
I was unwilling to introduce into the narrative the _—_ 


A. D. 
624. 
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Eadbald was determined to ſhew the fincerity 
of his zeal. He recalled Mellitus and Juſtus from 
France, after a year's exile. Juſtus was reinſtated 
in Rocheſter; but Mellitus could not recover his 
See. The Londoners preferred idolatry, and Ead- 
bald had not the ſame power, which his father had 
poſſeſſed in that city, to oblige them to receive 
him. So far, however, as his influence extended, 
he exerted it for the cauſe of Chriſt, and, ſrom the 
time of his converſion, adorned the Goſpel and 
propagated it among his people. 

Laurentius being deceaſed, Mellitus was appoint- 
ed the third archbiſhop of Canterbury, while Juſtus 
ſtill preſided at Rocheſter. Theſe two biſhops 
governed the Engliſh Church with much care and 
labour“. - Mellitus, after having given the moſt 
undoubted proofs of genuine piety, and preſided 
over the dioceſe of Canterbury five years, died in 
the year 624, and was ſucceeded by Juſtus. 

England was ſtill governed by the Saxon Heptar- 
chy. Seven kingdoms, oſten at war with one another, 
and alſo with the old native Britons, exhibited in 
our iſland ſcenes of the moſt unpleaſant nature. 
Nor is any portion of our hiſtory in a ſecular view 

q | leſs 


St. Peter's whipping of Laurentius that night in the church and 
reproving of him for his cou ard ee; whence he was ſaid to have 
been induced to wait upon Eadbald next morning who was 
ſtruck, it ſeems, with remorſe at the ſight of the ſtripes which 
the biſhop had received. Stories of this fort were innumerable 
in thoſe times. The ſteady perſeverance of Eadbald, and the 
entire change both of his private and publick conduct demon- 
firate the reality of his converſion. He moſt probably retained 
an interne l reverence for the religion in which he had been 
inſtrufied in his childhood, againſt which his grand objection 
ſeems to have been the love of a diſſolute life. The Lord Eo- 
noured the prayers of Laurentius with ſucceſs, and recovered 
the Engliſh Church at the laſt extremity, The ſubitance of the 


narrative remains entire, abſtracted from the legend which diſ- 
races it 6 


Bede, C. 7, 
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leſs intereſting. Nevertheleſs in this dull period it 
pleaſed God to ſhew the power of his grace among 
our anceſtors. Hitherto Kent almoſt alone had been 
illuminated. But the Goſpel, was now introduced 
into the North, where reigned Edwin, king of the 
Northumbrians. And a woman was once more 


honoured as the inſtrument of ſalyation to a king 


her huſband, and to many of his ſubjects. Edwin 
had ſent to Eadbald to deſire his ſiſter Ethelburg 
or Tate * in marriage. The Kentiſh prince with 
that Chriſtian ſincerity, which had ever diſtinguiſhed 
him ſince his converſion, anſwered, that it was not 
lawful to marry his ſiſter to an infidel. Edwin re- 
plied, that he would certainly grant free liberty of 
conſcience to the princeſs and to her attendants, 
adding that he himſelf would receive the ſame re- 
ligion, if it appeared more worthy of God. Upon 
chis Eadbald conſented, and ſent his ſiſter into 
Northumberland +, attended by Paulinus, who was 


conſecrated biſhop of the North of England by A. p. 
Juſtus in the year 62 5. The reaſon of ſending 62 5. 


him was, that by daily exhortations and admini- 
ſtration of the Communion he might guard the 
young princeſs and her attendants from the infection 
of idolatry. But Providence had a higher and 
more extenſive aim, and infuſed into the heart of 
Paulinus } a ſtrong deſire to propagate the Goſpel 
in theſe regions. He laboured much both to pre- 
ſerve Ethelburg and her attendants in- Chriſtian 
ſimplicity, and to draw over ſome of the pagans to 
the faith. But though he preached a long time, 
e ſtill (ir is Bede's quotation) the God of this world 
15 blinded 

„ Bede, C. 9. 

+ This term meant in thoſe times all that part of England, 
which lies to the north of the Humber. 

t He was one of the Monks whom Gregory had ſent into 
England, and poſſeſſed much of the pious and zealous ſpirit of 
that renowned prelate. 
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blinded the minds of unbelievers.” After ſome time 
Edwin was very near being murdered by an aſſaſſin 
whom the king of the Weſt-Saxons ſent againſt 
him, and the fame night his queen was delivered of 
a daughter. While the king was thanking his gods 
for the birth of a daughter, Paulinus began to give 
thanks to the Lord Chriſt. Edwin told him, that 
he himſelf would worſhip Chriſt and renounce al} 
his gods, if he would give him victory over the 
king of the Weſt Saxons, who had attempted to 
murder him, and, for the preſent, he gave the 
young infant to Paulinus to be baptized. She was 
the firſt Northumbrian who was admitted into the 
viſible Church by the ordinance of baptiſm; and 
twelve of the king's family were baptized on that 
occaſion. Edwin collecting his forces vanquiſhed 
the Weſt Saxons, and killed or reduced into ſub- 
jection all who had conſpired againſt him. Re- 
turning victorious, he determined no longer to 
ſerve idols. He was, however, in no hurry to be 
baptized, but reſolved to examine ſeriouſly the 
gone and reaſons of Chriſtianity, He attended 


aulinus's inſtructions, held conferences with pru- 


dent and knowing perſons, and was himſelf obſerved, 
frequently ro commune with his own heart, in 
ſilence, and anxiouſly to enquire what was true re- 
ligion. All who uſe his methods will not fail to 

know the truth. sf 
Edwin was doubtleſs in good earneſt, and at 
length held a conſultation with his intimate friends 
and counſellors. «© What is,“ ſays he,“ this hitherto 
unheard: of doctrine, this new worſhip?” GEE, 
the chief of the prieſts anſwered, “ See you, O 
king, what this is, which is lately preached to us? 
declare moſt frankly what I have found to be true, 
that the religion we have hitherto followed is of no 
value. If the gods could do any thing, they would 
more 


Co 
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more particularly diſtinguiſh me with their favours, 
who have ſerved them fo diligently. If the new 
doctrine be really better, let us embrace it.” An- 
other of the nobles, obſerved, that he had taken 
notice of a ſwallow, which had rapidly flown 
through the king's houſe, entering by one door 
and going out at the other. This happened, he 
ſaid, when the king was fitting at ſupper in the 
hall: a fire burning in the midſt, and the room 
being heated, a tempeſt of rain or ſnow raged 
without : the poor ſwallow felt indeed a temporary 
warmth, and then eſcaped out of the room. Such,” 
ſays he, is the life of man; but what goes before, 


or comes after, is buried in profound darkneſs. 


Our ignorance then, upon ſuch principles as hi- 
therto we have embraced, is confeſſed; but if this 
new doctrine really teach us any thing more 
certain, it will deſerve to be followed.” Theſe and 
ſimilar * reſlections were made by the king's coun - 
ſellors. Coifi expreſſed alſo a deſire to hear Pau- 
linus preach, which, by the king's order, was 
complied with. The Chief Prieſt, having heard 
the ſermon, exclaimed, © I knew formerly, that 
what we worſhipped was nothing; becauſe the more 
ſtudiouſly I ſought for truth, the leſs I found it. 
Now I openly declare, that in this preaching ap- 
4-1 the truth, which 1s able to afford us life, 
alvation, and eternal bliſs. I adviſe that we in- 
ſtantly deſtroy the temples and altars, which we 


have ſerved in vain.” The king feeling the con- 


viction with no leſs ſtrength, openly confeſſed the 
faith of Chriſt, and aſked Coifi, who ſhould be 
the firſt man that ſhould profane the 1dolatrous 
places. I ought to do it,“ replied the Priefl 
I, who worſhipped them in folly, will give an 

example 

„ Id. C. 14, 
Vox. III. "mi 
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example to others in deſtroying them, by the wif. 
dom given me from the true God. He immedi- 
ately went to the temple and profaned it, rejoicing 
in the knowledge of the Moſt High, and ordered 
his companions to burn the building with its 1aclo- 
ſures. The place was ſtill ſhewn in our author's 
time, not far from York to the eaſt of the Derwent. 

In the eleventh year of Edwin's reign, this 
prince with all his nobles and very many of the 
commonalty was baptized, 180 years after the 
arriyal of the Saxons in Britain, and in the year of 
Chriſt 627. This was performed at York in a 


wooden oratory, in which Edwin had been firſt pro- 


poſed as a catechumen for baptiſm. By the advice 
of Paulinus he afterwards began to build on the 
fame ſpot a church of ſtone, which however he did 
not live to finiſh, but it was completed by Oſwald 
his ſucceſſour. Paulinus, firſt biſhop of York, con- 
tinued for ſix years, till the death of Edwin, to 
preach the Goſpel ; and as many as were ordained 
to eternal life believed #. Edwin's children were 
afterwards baptized, and ſo ſtrong was the defire 
of his ſubjects for Chriſtianity, that Paulinus coming 
with the king and queen to a royal villa, called 
Adregin, ſpent there thirty-fix days in teaching and 
baptizing, from morning till night. At another 
time he baptized, in the river Swale , which flows 
near Catterick, a number of perſons who reſorted 
thither. Many of theſe converſions may be ſup- 
poſed to have been the reſult of mere complaiſance 
to the court. But there is every reaſon to believe, 
that there was a real effuſion of the Spirit at this 
time. And, in this age, when men profeſs much to 
think for themſelves, it will not be eaſy to find a 
perſon 
* They are Bede's words; the ſcriptural reader knows 
whence he borrowed them. Id. 14 C. 


+ Sualva, qui vicum juxta Cataractam præterſtuit. 
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perſon in high life attending with ſo cool and rea- 
ſonable a ſpirit to the nature and evidences of true 
religion, as Edwin and his nobles did at a time 
which we call extremely barbarous. They thought 
impartially, and they had the indiſpenſable quali- 
fication of being ſerious in their reſearches, 

Edwin induced alſo Carpwald, king of the Eaſt 
Angles, to embrace the Goſpel. Redwald, the 
father of this prince, had been baptized in Kent, 
but had been ſeduced by his wife into idolatry. 
Carpwald was ſucceeded by his brother Sibert, a 
man of ſingular zeal and piety, whoſe labours for 
the ſpiritual benefit of his fabjedts were much aſſiſt- 
ed by Felix, a Burgundian Chriſtian. This perſon 
had received a commiſſion from Honorius, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Juſtus at Canterbury, to preach amon 
the Eaſt Angles, which he did with great ſucceſs, 
and lived and died Biſhop of Dummock *. 

The zealous Paulinus preached allo in Lincoln- 
ſhire, the firſt province ſouth of the Humber , 
where the governor of Lincoln { with his houſe 
was converted to God. Bede informs us that a 
friend of his heard an old perſon make this decla- 
ration, „I was baptized, together with a multi- 
tude of others, in the river Chanta & by Paulinus, 
in the preſence of Edwin.“ Wonderful things are 
told us of the perfect peace, order, and juſtice 
which prevailed during the reign of the wiſe and 
pious king of Northumberland. 

Attempts were made all this time by the biſhops 
of Rome to induce the Iriſh to unite themſelves to 
the Engliſh Church, but in vain. John, the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, wrote letters alſo into Ireland 
againſt the Pelagian hereſy, which was reviving 


there. 
| Edwin, 
Now Dunwich in Suffolk. + Id. 16 C. 
1 Lindocolina, $ Now Trent. : 
H 2 
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Edwin, after having ſix years ſerved the cauſe of 
Chriſt, was ſlain in a battle, which he fought with 
Carduella, a Britiſh prince, a Chriſtian by profeſſion, 
and with Penda, king of the Saxon principality of 
Mercia, a profeſſed Pagan. It is remarkable that the 
Britiſh prince uſed his victory with ſavage barbarity, 
and our author complains that, tohis times, the Bri- 
tiſh Chriſtians looked on the Engliſh only as Pagans. 
Paulinus after this mournful event retired with 
Edwin's queen into Kent, whence he had brought 
her. There being a vacancy at Rocheſter, he was 
by Eadbald, who ſtill reigned in Kent, fixed in 
that See, which he held to his death. His deacon 
James, whom he had left in Northumberland, pre- 
ſerved ſtill fome remains of Chriſtianity in a pro- 
vince now overrun by Pagans. Such are the 
viciſſitudes of the Church in this world: her perfect 
reſt is above. 

The fituation of the north was, after this, de- 
plorable. Cedwalla, a Britiſh king, tyrannized with 
the fierceſt barbarity over the ſubje&ts of Edwin, 
till at length Oſwald, his nephew, vanquiſhed and 
ſlew Cedwalla, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in the king- 
dom. He had, in his younger days, lived an exile 
itt Ireland, and had there been baptized. Defirous 
of evangelizing his people, he ſent for a paſtor out 
of Ireland, who, after he had made ſome fruitleſs 
attempts, returned intohisown country, complaining 
of the intractable diſpoſition of the Northumbrians, 
« It ſeems to me,” faid Aidan, a monk, who was 
preſent at his complaints, that your auſtere manners 
and conduct toward them was unſuitable to their 
ſtate of extteme ignorance. They ſhould be treated 
like infants with milk, till they become capable of 
ſtronger meat.” The conſequence was, what pro- 
bably Aidan little expected; he was himſelf de- 
puted by an Iriſh council to enter on the miſſion. 

The 
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The * character of this miſſionary would have 
done honour to the pureſt times. We may more 
confidently depend on the account given of him, 
becauſe he belonged not to the Roman communion, 
to which Bede was ſuperſtitiouſly devoted, but was 
a ſchiſmatic in the obſervation of Eaſter, as all 
the Chriſtians in the Britiſh 1fles were, except the 
Saxons. To him Bede applies the expreſſion that © he 
had a zeal for God, though not FULLY A accord- 
ing to knowledge.” Oſwald, whom early education 
had rather prejudiced in favour of the ſame ſchiſm, 

ve him an epiſcopal See in the iſle of Lindisfarn 1. 
Put there was a great difficulty, which attended 
his miniſtry; Aidan ſpake Engliſh very imperfectly. 
Oſwald himſelf, therefore, who thoroughly under- 
ſtood Iriſh, acted as his interpreter, The zeal of 
this monarch was indeed extraordinary, to induce 
him to take ſuch pains. Encouraged by his pro- 
tection, more Iriſh miniſters came into the north 
of England, and churches were erected; the Goſpel 


was 


* 1d. B. III. C. 3, 4, 5. 

+ Non plene. Warner, by omitting the expreſſion yuLLY, 
miſrepreſents our venerable hiſtorian, as if he had looked on 
Aidan as wrong in point of pi tt altogether. In another 
place he invidiouſly compares the laboriouſneſs and ſimplicity 
of the Iriſh miſſionary with the pomp of the Roman paſtors ſent 
by Gregory, We have ſeen abundant proof of the integrity 
and diligence of the latter. The truth is, that though God is 
no reſpecter of perſons, man is very apt to be ſo! Wherever 
he ſends paſtors fitted and commiffioned by himſelf, genuine 
traces of their work appear, and leave falutary fruits behind 
them, The Iriſh Saint Colomban, and after him Aidan, as 
well as the Roman Miſſionaries of the Gregorian School, in- 
fluenced by the ſame Holy Spirit, left wholeſome veſtiges of 
their labours in the Britiſh Iſles, which extended even to diſtant 
ages, Had the former been Proteſtants, properly ſpeaking, 
and the latter Papiſts, the ſame eftimate ought to have been 
formed, though ſuch a diſtinftion in regard to thoſe ages is 
chimerical. E 

Now called Holy Iſlard, four miles from Berwick. 
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was preached, and Northumberland recovered, by 
the zeal and piety of the new miſſionaries, the 
ground which it had loſt by the expulſion of Pau- 
linus. Even to the year | $a the principles of 
evangelical piety flouriſhed in the Iriſh School 
among this people; at which time they were re- 
duced to the Roman communion. 

Aidan himſelf was a ſhining example of godlineſs. 
He laboured to convert infidels, and to ſtrengthen 
the faithful. He gave to the poor whatever preſents 
he received from the great, and employed himſelf 
with his aſſociates in the Scriptures continually. He 
ſtrictly avoided every thing luxurious, and every 
appearance of ſecular avarice or ambition: he re- 
deemed captives with the money which was given 
him by the rich: he inſtructed them afterwards; and 
fitted them for the miniſtry. 

The King was not inferior to the Prelate in his 
endeavours to promote godiineſs. Uncorrupt and 
humble, in the midſt of proſperity, he ſhewed him- 
ſelf the benefactor of the poor and needy, and 
chcertully encouraged every attempt to ſpread the 


; knowledge and practice of godlineſs among men. 


A.D. 
040. 


In the mean time Byrinus was ſent from Rome 
into Britain, who, arriving among the Weſt Saxons, 
and finding them all Pagans, laboured to inſtruct 
them. Cynigilſus, their king, the father-in-law of 
Olwald, received baptiſm from him. The two 
princes gave to Byrinus the city of Dorcinca+; 
where he reſided as biſhop, and the Goſpel was 
propagated with ſucceſs through this branch of the 
heptarchy. 

In Kent Eadbald died in the year 640, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Eaſconbert, who reigned 
twenty-four years, was zealous in the ſupport of 

| godlinels, 
* Id. C. 4. 


+ Now Dorcheſter, near Oxford, 4b 4. -Þ * 
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godlineſs, and was the firſt Saxon King who totally 
deſtroyed all the idols in his dominions. 

Oſwald at length in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age, was flain in battle by the ſame Penda 
king of Mercia, who was mentioned before. A 
memorable inſtance of the unſearchable ways of 
Providence! Two kings, whoſe equals in piety 
and virtue are not eaſily found in any age, both loſe 
their lives in battle with the ſame enemy, a barba- 
rian and a Pagan! But they ſerved not God for 
worldly, but for heavenly bleſſings. 

Providence was however preparing the way for 
the propagation of the Goſpel through the whole 
heptarchy. Young Penda, ſon of the tyrant of 
Mercia, deſired in marriage the daughter of Oſwy, 
brother and ſucceſſour to Oſwald. His reception 
of Chriſtianity was made the condition; and the 
young prince, we are told, on hearing the doc- 
trines of the Goſpel preached, was induced to de- 
clare, that he would become a Chriſtian, even if 
Oſwy's daughter were denied him. Two years be- 
fore the death of old Penda, the ſon married the 
Northumbrian princeſs, and patronized Chriſtianity 
in that part of his father's dominions, which was 
committed to his government. But the latter 
renewed hoſtilities againſt Oſwy, and at length was 
ſlain in battle k. Oſwy now maſter of Mercia and 
Northumberband, applied himſelf to propagate 
Chriſtianity among his new ſubjects. Through 
his influence alſo the Goſpel was reſtored to the 
kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons; and London, which 
had rejected the miniſtry of Mellitus, again em- 
braced the religion of Chriſt. | 

n 


* The battle was fought between Oſwy and Penda, near Loy- 
den, now Leeds, in Yorkſhire, at Winwidficld, on the river 
Winvaed, now Aire. 
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In this century, Kentigern, biſhop of Glaſgow in 
Scotland, being expelled from his See, founded a 
monaſtery and a biſhoprick on the banks of the 
river Elwy in North Wales. Archbiſhop Ulher, 
quoting John of Tinmouth, ſays, there were in 
the abby 965 monks, one of whom was named 
Aſaph. Kentigern being called back to Glaſgow, 
appointed Aſaph abbot and biſhop of Llan-Elwy. 
Of Aſaph it is recorded, that he was a zealous 
preacher, and that he uſed to ſay, „they envy 
the falvation of ſouls, who withſtand the preaching 
of the Word.” The See has ſince born his name; 
and he ſeems to have had a ſpirit ſuperior to the 
monaſtic ſuperſtition, in which he was educated *. 
Marianus Scotus, in his Chronicle, ſays, 1n regard 
to this century, Ireland was filled with Saints. 
Their ſchools were renowned for ages +.” 

But it is time to bring the Engliſh-Church-hiftory 
of this century to a cloſe. That there was a real 
effuſion of the Holy Spirit on England, ſo that num- 
bers were turned from idols to the living God; 
that paſtors, firſt of the Roman and afterwards of 
the Britiſh communion, laboured in the work with 
ſimplicity and ſucceſs, has been evidenced. We 
have had alſo ſeveral inſtances of the completion 
of that prophecy, © Kings ſhall be thy nurſing fathers 
and Queens thy nurſing mothers 1.“ But the zeal 
and purity of the Chriſtian ſpirit ſeldom laſt much 
longer than thirty or forty years in any place. The 
native depravity of man gradually quenches the Spi- 
rit of God, and the power of godlinels is ſoon buried, 
or at leaſt very faintly ſubfifts in the rubbiſh of fac- 
tious contentions and worldly luſts. This I find 
to have been the caſe in the latter part of the cen- 
tury in England. Wilfrid, biſhop of York, a very 
ſuſpicious character, in his exile laboured indeed 

among 

* Alban Butler, Vol. V. + Id. ft Ifaiahxlix. 23. 
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among the Friſians, and is ſaid to have been the firſt 
miſſionary who taught that people. If he did any 
real good among them, it was the moſt uſeful part of 
his life; for in Britain he ſeems to have fomented 
turbulence and contention. He paved, however, 
the way for more upright miſſionaries, whoſe la- 
bours in Friezeland ſhall be mentioned hereafter. 
The craft of Satan too commonly ſucceeds in fo- 
menting diviſions, even among thoſe, who with 
equal fincerity are engaged in the beſt of cauſes. 
While ſuch men as Paulinus and Aidan lived, the 
diverſity of ſentiments produced no great miſchief. 
Afterwards, as depravity increaſed, and the ſpirit 
of faith and love grew colder, very hurtful diſputes 
aroſe, to the ſcandal of the Goſpel, The Roman 
Church, however, acquired more and more 1n- 
fluence, though it was very far from pervading the 
whole of the Britiſh iſles at the end of the century. 
But nothing particularly pertinent to the deſign of 
this hiſtory occurs. Let it ſuffice us to fay, that 
our anceſtors ſaw in this century a bleſſed time, 
the fruits of which will abide for ever. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN GER» 
MANY AND-ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


HE northern parts of Europe had ftill re- 

mained in the darkneſs of idolatry. In this 
century they were vifited by the Moſt High. 
The Britons, Scots, and Iriſh were honoured 
as the principal inſtruments in the work, and this 
cireumftance affords an additional evidence to the 
account already given of the genuine ſpirit of god- 
lineſs, which prevailed in the Britiſh iſles. The 
French had alſo their ſhare in the bleſſed cauſe. I 
ſhall throw together the very imperfect hints which 
are preſerved to us of theſe important tranſactions. 
Though the firſt inſtance more properly relates to 
France than to Germany, it may with no great 
impropriety be mentioned in this chapter. Omer, 
biſhop of Tarvanne, the old metropolis of the 
Morini in Artois, laboured with ſucceſs in the cul- 
tivation of a wilderneſs. Vice and idolatry were 
very predominant in his diocele; but by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Bertin a Swiſs, his kinſman, he was enabled 
to eradicate inveterate evils and to civilize a race 
of barbarians. 

The erection of many convents in Germany 
for the Scotch and Irith, ſome of which are till 
extant, is to be accounted for from the ecclefiaſti- 
cal connections of their anceſtors. Many perſons 
travelled from Great Britain and Ireland with the 
laudable purpoſe of preaching Chriſt in Batavia, 
Belgium, and Germany *. And however ſuperſtition 

might 


* Moſheim, Cent. 7th. C. 1, 
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might tarniſh their labours, there muſt have been 
a nobler principle to have induced men to undergo 
ſo much danger, with hardly any poſſible proſpect 
of lucre or of fame. Mere philoſophers are gene- 
rally but too liberal in cenſure and raillery: we 
ſeldom however hear of them engaging in any 
work of ſo diſintereſted a nature. The love of 
God in Chriſt alone can ſupport the ſpirit of men 
in ſuch enterprizes. 1 
Columban, an Iriſh monk, diſtinguiſhed from | 
him of the ſame name, ſpoken of before, who was 4 
called © the ancient,” toward the cloſe of the fore- , 
going century had extirpated the remains of ex- 0 
piring paganiſm in France. He alſo paſſed the 1 
Rhine, and evangelized the Suevi*, the Boi , { 
and other German nations. He laboured in the 
cauſe to his death, which happened in the year A. p. 
615. Gal, one of his companions, laboured with 615. 
much zeal about the lakes of Zurich and Con- 
ſtance. Near the latter lake, at a little diſtance 
from Bregent, he erected a monaſtery, which till 
bears his name. In fortitude and laboriouſneſs he 
was inferior to none of the miſſionaries of this age. 
But we find very little worthy of being recorded 
concerning him. 
The account of Kilian, another Iriſh miſſionary, 
is ſomewhat more ſatisfactory. He received a 
commiſſion from the biſhop of Rome toward the 
end of the century, to preach to the infidels ; and 
with ſome of his diſciples he came to Wirtzbourg 
upon the Mayne, where a Pagan duke called Goſ- 
bert was governor, The duke received the Goſpel, 
was baptized, and many followed his example, 


But 


* This people inhabited the places between the Rhine and 
the Elbe. 


+ Now Bavarians. 
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But he had married his brother's wiſe. The miſ- 
fionary united difcretion with zeal, and deferred 
his admonitions on this head, till he found that 
his pupil the Duke was firmly fettled in the faith“. 
Kilian at length ventured to act the part of John 
the Baptiſt, and the event was in a great meaſure 
fimilar. Goſbert promiſed to obey, but delayed 
the execution of his promife tilt he ſhould return 
from an expedition. The miſchief of procraſtination 
againſt the light of conſcience was never more 
ftrongly illuſtrated. In his abſence Geilana, for that 


was the name of the German Herodias, procured the 


murder of Kilian and his companions. They were 
engaged in devotional exerciſes, and died with the 


_ patience of martyrs in the year 688. Goſbert was 


prevailed on by the artifices of Geilana to fuffer 
the murderers to eſcape with impurity. But all 
the actors in this tragedy, Goſbert among the reft, 
came to an unhappy end; and there is no doubt 
but that in this caſe, as well as many others, the 
blood of the martyrs became the ſeed of the Church. 
Numbers of the eaſtern Franks had embraced 
Chriftianity, and fealed the miniſtry of Kilian, 
Barbatus, born in the territory of Benevento in 
Italy, in the beginning of this century, was alſo a 
great ornament to it. Meditation on the Scrip- 
tuaes was his chief delight. He was looked upon 
to excel in preaching. He acted as curate of 
Morcona near Benevento, and gave great offence 
by his faithfulneſs. By the malice of the people he 
was obliged to retire to Benevento. This town was 
poſſeſſed by the Lombards who were chiefly Arians; 
many of them were indeed idolaters, though ſome 
were of the general Church with their duke Ari- 
Chis, a friend of Gregory I. Barbatus labouring 
there found the Chriſtians ſo called very idolatrous. 

g They 

* Fleury, B. XL. 37. 
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They worſhipped a golden viper, and a tree on 
which the ſkin of a wild beaſt was hung. He 
preached and prayed a long time: at length the 
emperor Conſtans beſieging Benevento, the wicked 
inhabitants were intimidated ſo far, as to repent of 
their idolatry. Barbatus was allowed to cut down 

the tree, and to melt the golden viper of which 

he made a facramental chalice. This man was 4. p. 
appointed biſhop of Benevento in 663, and de- 663. 
ſtroyed every veſtige of idolatry in the whole ſtate. 

He lived afterwards to bear a teſtimony by his pre- 
ſence in the council of Conſtantinople againſt the 
Monothelite hereſy, and died in 682. See But- 

ler's Lives. 

Toward the concluſion of the century Willi- 
brod, an Engliſh miſſionary, and eleven of his 
countrymen croſſed over the ſea into Holland, to 
labour among the Friezelanders. But being ill 
treated by the king of Friezeland, who put one of 
the company to death ®, they retreated into Den- 
mark. Returning however into Friezeland in the A. p. 
year 693, they propagated divine truth with ſuc- 693. 
ceſs. Willibrod was ordained biſhop of Wilte- 
burg+ by the Roman prelate, and laboured in his 
diocele to his death; while his affociates ſpread the 
Goſpel through Weltphalia and the neighbouring 
countries J. 

It was 1n this century, the former part of it, 
according to the reſearches of one author 8, the lat- 
ter part, according to thoſe of another ||, that 


Bavaria 

* Moſheim, Cent. VII. C. 1. 

+ Now Utrecht. 

t Diſen, an Iriſh monk, taught the Goſpel in Ireland. 
France, and Germany. His labours were moſt remarkably 
crowned with ſucceſs in the neighbourhood of Mentz. A. Butler. 

$ Velferius Rerum Boicarum, B. IV. 

{| Fleury, B. XLI. 31. If 3 chronology be right, 


the greateſt part of the narrative betore us will belong to the 
next century. 
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Bavaria received the Goſpel from the miniſtry of 
Rupert, or Robert, biſhop of Worms. He was 
invited by Theodo, duke of Bavaria. His miniſ- 
try proſpered, and he was appointed biſhop of 
Saltzburg. The increaſing harveſt required more 
miſſionaries : he therefore returned to his own 
country, and brought twelve aſſiſtants : from that 
time Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in Bavaria. Cor- 
binian, another Frenchman, watered, where Ru- 
pert had planted. Duke Theodo received him 
gladly. His fon and ſucceſſor Grimoald was in- 
duced to part with his wife, whom he had married 
contrary to the Levitical laws of matrimonial con- 
ſanguinity ; and fo far as can be judged from very 
imperfect accounts, the Goſpel was received with 
great ſincerity in this country *. 

Some ꝗ time after, Emmeram an Aquitanian 
Frenchman, lea lng his country and his large 
poſſeſſions, travelled to Ratiſbon, to ſpread the 
Goſpel. He was well received by another Theodo, 
duke of Bavaria. He obſerved, that the Bavarians 
were, many of them at leaſt, ſtill addicted to ido- 
latrous rites, which they mixed with Chriſtianity. 
The old inhabitants were particularly guilty of theſe 
things. He laboured among them three years, 
preaching in all the towns and villages, and re- 
ſerved for himſelf only the bare neceſſaries of life. 

| His 

This miſſionary was remarkable for private devotion, as 
well as public labours, and reſerved to himſelf a conſiderable 
portion of time every day, for prayer and meditation, But 
from Alban Butler's account I learn, that Grimoald perſecuted 
Corbinian on account of his faithfulneſs, and that Biltrude the 
relict of Grimoald's brother, hired aſſaſſins to murder him. 
Both Grimoald and Biltrude periſhed miſerably. If the former 
was induced to repentance at all, he ſeems to have relapſed. 


After the deaths of his perſecutors Corbinian returned to Fri- 
fingen, and laboured till his death, which happened in the year 


O. 
1 Velſer. Id. 
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His ſucceſs was great, and his end was worthy of 
his profeſſion. Lambert, a ſon of the duke, mur- 
dered him at length with ſavage barbarity. He 
had been offered a large revenue and a ſettlement 
at Ratiſbon by Theodo, which he had refuſed, 
declaring that he only wiſhed to preach Chriſt 
crucified, 

Marinus and Aman, two Egyptians, came into 
Bavaria, and were very ſucceſsful in the fame 


cauſe. But the exceſſive auſterity, which they 


brought with them from the eaſt, muſt have been 
detrimental to their work. The former at length 
was murdered by robbers; the latter died a natural 
death. Eloi, biſhop of Noyon, carefully viſited 
his large dioceſe, 22 the Pagan parts of it, 
and was very ſucceſsful among the Flemings, the 
Antwerpers, and the Friſons. Ar firſt he found 
them fierce and exceedingly obſtinate. But God 
was with him both in life and doctrine, Every 
Eaſter he baptized great numbers, who had been 
brought to the knowledge of God in the preceding 
year. Very aped perſons, amidſt crowds of chil- 
dren, came to be baptized, and there 1s the faireſt 
evidence of his evangelical ſucceſs. This is all that l 
can find, with certainty, of the propagation of the 
Goſpel in the ſeventh century in Germany and the 
neighbouring countries, The cenſures of Moſheim, 
as if the greateſt part of the miſſionaries were not 
fincere, or as if many of the monks covered their 
ambition with the cloak of mortification, appear 
to me illiberal and unfounded *, and would have 
been more worthy of a modern ſceptic. Super- 
ſtition and an exceſſive attachment to the Roman 
See is very viſible among them. But the little ac- 
count of facts, which we have, bears teſtimony to 
their 

„ Moſheim, Id. I find no juſt reaſon to ſuſpect any of them 
except Wilfrid, biſhop of Volk, mentioned in the laſt Chapter 
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their uprightneſs. Where is that charity which 
hopeth all things, if we are to ſuppoſe men to be 
wrong, againſt all appearances? If eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians had delighted as much in recording good 
as they have in recording evil, it is probable a more 
ample refutation of the inconſiderate aſperſions of 
this author might have been exhibited to the 
reader 


C HAP. 
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TYE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN 
| THIS CENTURY, 


HOCAS, the Greek emperor, was depoſed and , » ; 
flain by Herachus in the year 610: he was one 610. 
of the moſt vicious and profligate tyrants, and may 
be compared with Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. 
Since the days of Conftantine ſuch characters had 
been exceeding fare, For fuch was the benign in- 
fluence of the Goſpel, that even amidſt all the 
corruptions and abufes of it, which were now fo 
numerous, a deeeticy of character and conduct, 
unknown to their Pagan predeceſſors, was —_— 
by the — . in general. Heraclius, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Phocas\ reigned thirty years. In the be- 
ginning of his reign the Perſians deſolated the 
eaſtern part of the empire, and made themſelves 
maſters of Jeruſalem. While Aſia groaned under 
their cruelties and oppreffions, and was afflicted 
with ſcourge after ſcourge, for her long abuſe of 
the beſt gift of God, an opportunity was given for 
the exerciſe of Chriſtian graces to a biſhop of a 
Church, which had long ceaſed to produce Chrif- 
tian fruit. a | 
This was John, biſhop of Alexandria, called the 
Almoner, on account of his extenſive liberality. He 
daily ſupplied with neceſſaries thoſe who flocked 
into Egypt, after they had eſcaped the Perſian j 
arms. He ſent to * Jeruſalem the moſt ample | 
relief for ſuch as remained there: he ranſomed cap- | k 
| | tives; | 
Fleury XXXVII. 10. | f 
Vox. III. I 1 
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tives; placed the fick and wounded in hoſpitals, 
and viſited them, in perſon, two or three times a 
week. He even ſeems to have interpreted too 
ſtrictly the ſacred rule, © of giving to him that aſketh 
of thee.” His ſpirit however was noble; Should 
the whole world come to Alexandria,” ſaid he, 
* they could not exhauſt the treaſures of God.” 

The Nile not having riſen to its uſual height, 
there was a barren ſeaſon; proviſions were ſcarce, 
and crowds of refugees till poured into Alexan- 
dria. John continued, however, his liberal dona- 
tives, till he had neither money, nor credit. The 
prayer of faich was his reſource, 'and he till per- 
ſevered in hope. He even refuſed a very tempting 
offer of a perſon, who would have bribed him with 
a large preſent, that he might be ordained deacon. 
As to my brethren the poor,“ ſaid the holy 
prelate, God, who fed them, before you and I 
were born, will take care to feed them now, if we 
obey him.” Soon afterward he heard of the 
arrival of two large ſhips, which he had ſent into 
Sicily for corn. I thank thee, O Lord,” cried 
the biſhop in a rapture of joy, that thou haſ: 
kept me from ſelling thy gift for money.” 

From the beginning of his biſhopric he main- 
tained 7500 poor perſons by daily alms. He was 
acceſhble to them on all occaſions; and what is 
moſt material, divine faith ſeems to have influenced 
his acts of love. If God,” ſaid he, © allow-/us 
to enter into his houſe at all times, and if we with 
him ſpeedily to hear us, how ought we to conduct 
ourſelves toward our brethren ?” He conſtantly 
ſtudied the Scriptures, and, in his converſation, 
was inſtructive and exemplary. Slander and evil- 
ſpeaking he peculiarly diſliked. If any perſon in 
his — was guilty in this reſpect, he would 


give another turn to the diſcourſe. If the Rn 
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{ill perfiſted, he would direct his ſervant not to 


admit him.any more. 

The long courſe of hereſy, licentiouſneſs, and 
ambition, which had filled the Alexandrian Church, 
ſupported by the ſhameful examples of ſuch paſtors 
as Theophilus and other profligate men, muſt 
have reduced it to the loweſt ebb; and I wonder 
not to find, that perſons behaved indecently even 
in public worſhip. John, one day ſeeing ſeveral 
leave the church after the reading of the Goſpel, 
went out alſo and fat down among them. Chil- 
dren,” ſaid he, the ſhepherd ſhould be with his 
flock; I could pray at home, but I cannot preach 
at home.” By doing this twice, he reformed the 
abuſe. Let it be marked, as an evidence of the 
zeal of this prelate, who, like another Joſiah, ſeems 
to have been ſent to reform a falling church, that 
the preaching of the word engaged much of his 
heart, and let it moreover be obſerved, that the 
contempt of preaching 1s a certain token of extreme 
degeneracy. 


A canon was made at Paris, in a council, in the 4. p. 
year 614, the ſame year in which Jeruſalem was 614. 


taken, which enjoins that he ſhall be ordained to 
lucceed a deceaſed biſhop, who ſhall be choſen by 
the archbiſhop, together with the biſhops of the 
province, the clergy and the people, without any 
proſpect of gain: if the ordination be conducted 
otherwiſe through compulſion or neglect, the elec- 
tion ſhall be void. The intelligent reader will 
hence judge of the tate of eccleſiaſtical polity at 
that time. 


In 616 John the Almoner departed from Alex- A. D. 
andria, for fear of the Perſians, and died ſoon after 616. 


in Cyprus, in the ſame ſpirit in which he had lived; 
and with him ends all that is worth recording of 
the church of Alexandria, 


I 2 In 
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In the ſame year the haughty Choſroes, king of 
Perſia, having conquered Alexandria and Egypt, 
and taken Chalcedon, Heraclius who ſaw the ruin 
of his empire approaching, begged for peace. 
That I will never conſent to,” replied the tyrant, 
<« till you renounce him who was crucified, whom 
you call God, and with me adore the fun.” If 
one compare Choſroes and Heraclius, their perſonal 
characters will not appear intrinſically different. In 
one is ſeen a daring blaſphemer of Chriſt, in the 
other a nominal profeſſor of his religion, whoſe 
life brought no honour to the name. Their oſten- 
fible characters in the world were, however, ex- 
tremely different. The Lord, who is a jealous God, 
has ever been uſed to confound his open enemies 
in the view of all mankind. Choſroes was a ſecond 
Sennachertb, and he was treated as ſuch by the 
Sovereign of the univerſe. The ſpirit of Hera- 
elius was rouſed, and God gave him wonderful 
ſucceſs: the Perſian king was repeatedly vanquiſhed, 
though he ceaſed not to perſecute the Chriſtians, 
fo long as he had power; and after he had Joſt 
the greateſt part of his dominions, he was mur- 
dered by his own ſon, as was the caſe with Senna- 
cherib, and in the year 628 the Perfian power 
ceaſed to be formidable to the Roman empire * 
It is not without reaſon that St. Paul exhorts us 
© to ſhun profane and vain _— z becauſe their 
word will eat like a canker+.” The Neſtorian and 
Eutychian hereſies, oppoſite extremes, the one di- 
viding the perſon, the other confounding the two 
natures of Jeſus Chriſt, though condemned by 
councils, ſtill flouriſhed in t vigour in the 
eaſt. And the reſiſtance the orthodox had 
little effect, for want of the + energy of true ſpiritual 
life, which ſtill ſubſiſted in a meafure in the _ 

| or 
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For there the ſound doctrine of grace, the guard 
of true humility, was an enſign, around which truly 


pious men were wont to rally their ſtrength from 
time to time. But, in Aſia and Egypt, religion was 


for the moſt part heartleſs ſpeculation. And about , ,, 


the year 630 the Eutychian hereſy produced ano- 
ther, the Monothelite, which aſcribed only one 
will to Jeſus Chriſt. This opinion was the natural 
conſequence of that, which gave him only one na- 
ture. Theodore, biſhop of Pharan in Arabia, firſt 
ſtarted this notion, which was alſo readily received 
by Sergius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, whoſe pa- 
rents had been Eutychians. Cyrus, who ſoon after 
was made biſhop of Alexandria, ſupported the ſame 
hereſy. The ambiguous ſubtilties of the party 
drew the emperor Heraclius into the ſame net, 
and the eaſt was rapidly overſpread with the hereſy. 

Sophronius, formerly the diſciple of John the 
Almoner,. a man of ſincerity and ſimplicity, with 
tears bewailed and proteſted againſt the innovation 
in a council at Alexandria, but in vain. Having 


been elected biſhop of Jeruſalem in 629, he after- 4. p. 


wards in 633 exerted his authority againſt the 633. 
growing hens „but with meekneſs of wiſdom. In 
a ſynodical letter he explained with equal ſolidity 


and accuracy the divine and human operations of 


Jeſus Chriſt, and gave pertinent inſtances of both®, 
«© When he thought fit, he gave his human 
nature an opportunity to act or to ſuffer whatever 
belonged to it. His incarnation was no fancy, 
and he always acted voluntarily, Jeſus Chriſt, as 
God, willingly took on himſelf human nature, 
and he willingly ſuffered in his fleſh to fave us, 
and, by his merits, to free us from ſuffering. His 
body was ſubje& to our natural and innocent 
paſſions; he permitted it to ſuffer, according to its 
| . nature, 
* Fleury, XXXVIIL g. 
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nature, till his reſurrection; then he freed himſelf 
from all that is corruptible in our nature, that he 
might deliver us from the ſame.” Sophronius re- 
commends himſelf to the prayers of Sergius, to 
whom he writes, and adds, pray for our em- 
perors,” he means Heraclius and his fon, © that 
God may give them victory over all the barbarians ; 
particularly, that he would humble the pride of the 
Saracens, who for our ſins have ſuddenly riſen 
upon us, and lay all waſte with fierce barbarity 
and impious confidence.” 

Thus, in the loweſt times of evangelical religion, 
God ever raiſed up men who underſtood the 
truth, and knew how to defend it by ſound argu- 
ment, a charitable ſpirit, and an holy life. This 
ſeems to have been the caſe of Sophronius. In 
the mean time the Monothelite hereſy ſpread 
wider and wider. Even Honorius, biſhop of Rome, 
was led into the ſnare, owned but one will in Jeſus 
Chriſt, and impoſed filence on all the controverſial- 
iſts. Heraclius himſelf, who lent his imperial autho- 
rity to the ſupport of a ſpeculative phantom, while 
he impoſed on his own heart by a Cons ſhew of 
theological nicety, lived in the groſs and open 
wickedneſs of inceſt, by marrying his own niece. 

The danger from the Saracens, mentioned by 
Sophronius, was no other than the victorious arms 


of Mahomet, the Arabian impoſtor. He had be- 
. gun in the year 608 to declare himſelf a prophet, 


and, by the aſſiſtance of a Jew and a renegado 
Chriſtian, had formed a farrago of doctrines and 
rites, in which there was a mixture of Paganiſm, 
Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity, whence he found means 
to draw over to his party ſome of the various ſorts of 
men who inhabited Arabia. An age of exceſſive 
1gnorance : favoured his ſchemes: at this day fo 
ſenſeleſs and abſurd a book as the Koran could 
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ſcarce move the minds of any perſons in Europe. 

But he laid hold of the corrupt paſſions of man, 

and by indulging his followers in ſenſuality, am- 

bition, and the love of booty, and by promiſing 

them a carnal heaven hereafter, he contrived a 

religion more directly adapted to pleaſe mankind 

than any other of which we have heard, At the 

ſame time by declaring war againſt all who did not 

receive him, he gave. an undoubted right to all 

nations to attack a ſyſtem which could only thrive 

by the oppreſſion of others. But there are ſeaſons 

of infatuation, when, for the ſins of men, empires 

and kingdoms are permitted to ſlumber, and enter 

into no effectual meaſures of reſiſtance, till invaders, 

at firſt weak and contemptible, grow in time to an 

enormous height. This was the caſe with Maho- 

metaniſm. The time was come when the Saracen 

locuſts were about to torment the Chriſtian world, 

and the prophecy of Rev. ix. (1—12) was 

going to be fulfilled. The Greeks were idly em- 

ployed in the new diſpute: vice and wickedneſs 

prevailed over the eaſt in all forms. A few indeed 

mourned over the times, and adorned the truth 

by humility and holineſs, but ſcarce any Chriſtian 

writers appeared to make a ſerious oppoſition to 

the doctrines of Mahomet, and at the time of his , p. 

death, which happened in the year 631, he had 631. 

conquered almoſt all Arabia &. | 
Notwithſtanding 


It has pleaſed God to permit the exiſtence of this odious 
and contemptible religion to this day. And it ſhould be care- 
fully obſerved, that Mahomet, wicked and deceitful as he 
doubtleſs was altogether, did not openly oppoſe God or his 
Chriſt, He did not deny directly, though he d1d conſequentially, 
the divine revelation either of Old or New Teſtament. He 
always ſpake reſpe&fully of the inſpired prophetical character 
of Moſes and of Chriſt, He received ſo much of Chriſtianity 


as agrees with Sucinianiſm. Jehovah was not therefore openly 
14 deſpiſed 


A. D. 
637. 


A. D. 
641. 
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Notwithſtanding the deceaſe of the impoſtor, the 
Mahometan arms proceeded ſtill with the ſame 
rapidity. Damaſcus fell into the hands of his ſuc- 
ceflours; and Sophronius exhorted his flock to take 
warning and repent. Jeruſalem however was taken 
by the enemy in the year 637, and Sophronius 
died ſoon after. Antioch and Alexandria ſucceſ- 
ſively ſunk under them. Perſia itſelf was ſubdued. 
Thus did God equally puniſh the perſecuting 1do- 
laters, and the vicious profeſſors of Chriſtianity in 
the eaſt. They were doomed to a long night of 
ſervitude under Mahometaniſm, which continues 
to this time. Heraclius himſelf died in the year 
641. God had ſhewed him great mercies and 
given him very great encouragement to ſeek true 
religion, by the remarkable ſucceſs of his arms againſt 
the Perſians in the middle of his reign. But he lived 
wickedly and ſpeculated unſcripturally. And a 
new power was erected, which reaped the fruits of 
all his Perſian triumphs, and tore from him the 
faireſt provinces of the eaſt. 

To what purpoſe ſhould I run through the mazes 
of the Monothelite controverſy? Yet ſomething 
muſt be ſaid of the part which Maximus acted in 


it. He was one of the moſt learned men of the 


age, and had been employed by Heraclius as his 
ſecretary; but I wonder not that a man, who loved 
real godlineſs, as he did, ſhould have a ftrong 


averſion 
deſpiſed by him as he was by Julian, Choſroes, and Sennache- 
rib, On them was fulfilled that Scripture, © he repayeth them, 
that hate him, to deſtroy them; he will not be ſlack to him 
that hateth him, he will repay him to his face.” Deuter. vii. 
10. A ſpeedy deſtruction of ſuch avowed enemies ſeems to be 


-menaced, that the divine character may be vindicated. His 
covert enemies, who yet treat him with reſpectful decorum, 


are often permitted long to exiſt, for the puniſhment of falſe 


— cena For the truth and majeſty of God are not ſo ſenſibly 


iſhonoured by them in the view of the whole world, as to call 
for their immediate extirpation. 
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averſion to a court like that of Heraclius. He 
entered into the monaſtery of Chryſopolis near 
Chalcedon, and was at length elected abbot, He 


it was, who ſucceeded Sophronius in the defence of 


the primitive faith, and with much labour confuted 
the herefiarchs. Martin, biſhop of Rome, was 
excited by the zeal of Maximus to aſſemble a 


council, in the Lateran, of a hundred and five A. p. 
biſhops in 649. Conſtans was at this time empe- 649. 


ror, and, by a decree, had forbidden any fide at all 
to be taken in the controverſy. Sergius, Pyrrhus, 
and Paul, three ſucceſſive biſhops of Conftantino- 
ple, had er the hereſy. The controverſy 
had now laſted eighteen years. In this way the 
active minds of men, deſtitute of true godlinefs, 
but eagerly embracing the form, gratified the 
ſelf-righreous bias of the heart and all the malevo- 
lent paſſions in long- æprotracted controverſies, while 

ractical religion was loſt. Nor could all the ca- 

mities of the times and the deſolation of the 
eaſtern churches move-them to the love of peace 
and truth. 

In theſe circumſtances, Martin in council ven- 
tured to anathematize the ſupporters of the Mono- 
thelite hereſy. 1 cannot blame his diſobedience to 
the emperor Conſtans in refuſing to obſerve ſilence 
on a point of doctrine, which to him appeared 

important. Conſtans evidently forgot his office, 
when he required ſuch things. And it is a curious 
inſtance of the power of prejudice in ſome Proteſ- 
tant hiſtorians *, that they will ſo much ſupport 
the conduct of a worthleſs tyrant as Conſtans 
doubtleſs was, becauſe his ſpeculative principles 
induced him to treat a Roman biſhop with cruelty. 
There was a haughtineſs, no doubt, and an aſpe- 
rity.in the language and behaviour of Martin, very 


* See Bower and Moſheim. 
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unbecoming a chriſtian. His cauſe however ſeems 
zuſt; nor does it appear, that he either meant or acted 
treaſonably: he defended that part of the truth, 
which was oppoſed, with the magnanimity, though 
not with the meekneſs, that became a biſhop. 
Conſtans ordered him to be dragged into the eaſt, 
and treated him with a long, protracted barbarity 
of puniſhment. Martin was firm to the laſt, * As 
to this wretched body,” ſays he, © the Lord will 
take care of it. He 1s at hand; why ſhould I give 
myſelf any trouble? for I hope in his mercy, that 
he will not prolong my courſe.” He died in the 

ear 655, His extreme ſufferings of impriſonment, 
bun er, fetters, brutal treatment a thouſand ways, 
call for compaſſion: his conſtancy demands reſpect; 
and his firm adherence to the doctrines of truth, 
though mixed with a very blamable ambition in 


maintaining the dignity of the Roman See, de- 


ſerves the admiration of Chriſtians. He is, in Roman 
language, called St. Martin; and I hope he had a 
juſt title to the name in the beſt ſenſe of the word, 

Maximus was alſo brought to Conſtantinople, 
and, by the order of Conſtans, underwent a number 
of examinations. He was aſked by an officer to 
ſign the type; — ſo the edict of Conſtans was named. 
Only do this, ſaid the officer, believe what you 


pleaſe in your heart, * It is not to the heart 
alone, replied Maximus, that God hath con- 


fined our duty; we are alſo obliged with the mouth 
to confeſs Lias Chriſt before men “.“ It is 
aſtoniſhing to obſerve, what pains were taken to 
engage him to own the Monothelite party, nar 
can this be accounted for in any other way. than by 
the opinion which all men had of his piety and 
ſincerity, and the expectation. of the influence, 
which his example would haye on many. But the 
| | labour 

* See Butler's Vol. XII. + Fleury, B. XXXIV. 12, &c. 
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labour was loſt: Maximus, though ſeventy- five 
years old, preſerved all the vigour of underſtanding, 
and confounded his examiners, by the ſolidity of 
his anſwers. He clearly proved, that to allow only 
one will or operation in Jeſus Chriſt was in realit 
to allow only one nature: that therefore the opi- 
nion for which the emperor was ſo zealous, was 
nothing more than Eutychianiſm dreſſed up anew : 
that he had not ſo properly condemned the em- 
peror, as the doctrine, by whomſoever it was held: 
that it was contrary to the current of all eccleſiaſti- 
cal antiquity : that our Saviour was always allowed 
from the apoſtolical times to be perfect God and 
perfect man, and muſt therefore have the nature, 
will, and operations diſtinctly belonging both to 
God and man: that the new notion went to con- 
found the idea both of the Divinity and the hu- 
manity, and to leave him no proper exiſtence at 
all: that the emperor was not a paſtor, and that 
it had never been practiſed by Chriſtian emperors 
in the beſt times, to impoſe filence on biſhops : 
that it was the duty of the latter not to diſguiſe 
the truth by ambiguous expreſſions, but to defend 
it by clear and diſtin terms adapted to the ſub- 
jet: that Arianiſm had always endeavoured to 
ſupport itſelf by ſuch artifices as thoſe employed 
by the emperor, and that a peace obtained by ſuch 
methods 1n the Church was at the expenſe of truth.” 
1 admure the good ſenſe and ſincerity, which appear 
through the very long account of his defence, of 
which I have given a very brief ſummary. Were 
It not, that God, from age to age, had raiſed up 
ſuch champions in his Church, humanly ſpeaking, 
not an atom of Chriſtian truth by this time would 
have been left in the world. For heretics have uni- 
formly acted on this plan: they have impaſed filence 
on the orthodox, under pretence of the love of peace 
and union, whenever they had the power, and in 
the 


A. D. 


667. length in the twenty- ſeventh year of his reign in 667. 
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the mean time propagated their own tenets. The 
"—— before us was very metaphyſical and ob- 
ure; yet, if the emperor's ſide had prevailed, in- 
ſtead of an inſignificant party, called the Maronites, 
in the eaſt, who ſtill ſubſiſt, the Monothelites 
might have filled half the globe to this day. 

The tyrant, enraged to find himſelf diſappointed, 
ordered Maximus to be ſcourged, his tongue to 
be cut out, his right hand to be cut off; and he 
then directed the maimed abbot to be baniſhed 
and doomed to impriſonment for the reſt of his 
life. The fame puniſhment was inflicted on two 
of his diſciples, both of the name of Anaſtaſius. 
Theſe three upright men were ſeparated from each 
other, and confined in three caſtles in obſcure 


regions of the eaſt. Their condemnation took 
. place in 656: Maximus died in 662: one of the 


Anaſtaſius's in 664 : they both had ſuſtained the 
moſt cruel indignities, and had been rendered in- 
capable of any conſolations, except thoſe which 
undoubtedly belong to men who ſuffer for right- 


_ eouſneſs ſake. The other Anaſtaſius died in a 
_ caſtle at the foot of Mount Caucaſus in 666. 


While ſuch barbarous meaſures were uſed by 
nominal Chriſtians to ſupport unſcriptural tenets, 
it is not to be wondered at that Providence frowned 
on the affairs of the empire. The Saracens now 
ruled over Arabia, Perſia, Meſopotamia, Chaldea, 
Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, and part of Africa. Even 
Europe ſuffered from the depredations of the 


Arabians, and part of Sicily was reduced to their 


ſubjection. 
The unworthy emperor Conſtans murdered alſo 


his own brother Theodoſius, and continued to diſ- 


the Chriſtian name by his follies, his vices, 
and his cruelties. He was himſelf diſpatched at 


In 
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In the year 680 a general council was called at , p. 
Conſtantinople: the emperor Conſtantine Pogona- 680. 
tus preſided: the Monothelite hereſy was anathe- 
matized; and its ſeveral abettors were condemned, 
among whom was Honorius a biſhop of Rome. 
A certain proof that infallibility was neither 
allowed nor pretended to at that time by the Italian 
prelate. For the legates of Agathon, who was then 
biſhop of Rome, were at the council, nor do we 
find that any oppoſition was made by them or by 
their maſter to the condemnation of Honorius. 

If we compare the eaſt and the weſt, during this 
century, we ſhall ſee a very ſtriking difference. In 
England true godlineſs ſhone. for a conſiderable 
part of it: in France there was. a good meaſure of 
piety; and from - theſe two countries divine truth 
made its way into Germany and the north with 
glorious ſucceſs. In Italy, the Lombards were more 
and more cleared of Arianiſm; and though there 
aroſe no biſhop of Rome 'to be compared at all to 
Gregory, yet the purity of the faith was preſerved 
by them all, in point of theological ſpeculation, 
except one, And his condemnation, which we 
have juſt ſeen, demonſtrates, that Antichriſt had 
not yet arrived at maturity. Infallibility was not 
then thought of, as attached to the perſon of the 
Roman prelate. His power indeed was much too 
great; ſo was his pomp. and influence. But it 
was the ſame with the biſhops of other great Sees ; 
and the biſhop of Conſtantinople retains the title 
of univerſal biſhop to this day. Nor had the 
' biſhop of Rome any temporal dominion, nor did 
he pretend to any, In fine, the moſt deciſive 
marks of Antichriſt, idolatry and falſe doctrine, 
had not yet appeared at Rome. Superſtition and 
vice were lamentably on the increaſe in the weſt, 
though a conſiderable degree of true piety pre- 


vailed, 
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vailed, and ſome gracious effuſions of the Spirit of 
God appeared. 
The influences of divine grace ſeem to have 
been withheld, in the eaſt, entirely. Men had there 
filled up the meaſure of their iniquities. Even 
from Origen's days a decline of true doctrine, 
and the ſpirit of ſceptical philoſophy, ever hoſtile to 
that of grace, kept them low in religion com- 
pared with their weſtern brethren. How precious 
muſt the grace of the Goſpel be, which, being re- 
vived in Europe, in the time of Auguſtine, ceaſed 
not to produce ſalutary effects, and to extend 
true religion even to the moſt ſavage nations ! 
Attempts indeed to propagate, what they called 
Chriſtianity, were made in the eaſt by the Neſto- 
rians, who dwelt in Perſia and India, and by the 
Eutychians, who flouriſhed in Egypt. The for- 
mer were particularly ſucceſsful in increaſing 
their numbers; but I have nothing to produce 
of real godlineſs as the reſult of the labours 
of either party. Abyſſinia, which from the days 
of Athanaſius, always conſidered herſelf as a daugh- 
ter of Alexandria, receives thence her pontiff to 
this day : when Eutychianiſm prevailed in Egypt, 
it did ſo of courſe in Abyſſinia, and has been 
the prevalent form ever ſince the ſeventh century 
in both countries. The Mahometan conquerors 
reduced the ancient profeſſors of orthodoxy into 
a ſtate of extreme inſignificancy; and this was one 
of the ſcourges of God by the Arabian impoſture, 
namely, that heretics were encouraged and protected 
by thoſe conquerors, while the orthodox werecruſhed. 
Orthodox patriarchs exiſted indeed in Egypt for 
ſome time after the Saracen conqueſt. But igno- 
rance, ſuperſtition, and immorality, ſtill abounded, 
and have now continued to abound for many cen- 
turies. The eaſt, whence the light firſt aroſe, has 
| long 
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long ſat in darkneſs, with the exception of ſome 
individuals from age to age, ſuch as John the Al- 
moner and a few others, who have been mentioned 
in this chapter. God will have a Church upon 
earth, and it ſhall be carried to the moſt deſpiſed 
regions rather than extinguiſhed entirely. And 
there is a voice which ſpeaks. to Europe, in theſe 
works of his providence in a louder tone than I 
know how to deſcribe. 

Africa fell under the power of the Mahometans 
toward the, cloſe of this century. It had long 
ſhared in the general corruption, and it ſhared in 
the niſhment. The region, which has 

> refreſhed us with evangelical light and 
Frm where Cyprian ſuffered, and where Au 
guſtine taught, was conſigned to Mahometan dark- 

neſs, and muſt henceforth be very nearly 185 
from theſe memoirs. | 


CHAP. 
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©" AUTHORS OF THIS CENTURY v. - 


SIDORE, of Sevil, flouriſhed in the former part 
of it: he governed the church of Sevil for Fay 
years, having ſucceeded his brother Leander, of 
whom we have made honourable mention already. 
This writer was voluminous, and, with all due 
allowance ſor the fuperftition of the age, appears to 
have been fincerely pious, But perhaps the moſt 
uſeful part of his 1 7 25 collection 0 ſentences 
out of Gregory. He ſcems to havè been provi- 
dontialy _—_ to Spain, in order to Ns Cre 
of the antieat learning, and to prevent men from 
ſinking into total ignorance and fuſticity. ex 
Columban muſt be mentioned alſo as an author, 
though we have already celebrated him in the 
character in which he ſhone far more, namely, of a 
miſſionary. He was, no doubt, pious and fervent : 
he wrote monaſtic rules, and while every part of 
his writings is infected with the ſervile genius of 
the times and the ſpirit of bondage, which had 
ſeized the Church, one ſentence retrieves his cha- 
racter, and with it I ſhall diſmiſs him. We 
muſt have recourſe to Chriſt the fountain of life.” 
Sophronius of Jerufalem wrote a ſynodal letter to 
confute the Monothelites. His part in that con- 
troverſy has been ſtated already. He aſſerted that 
we ſhall riſe with the ſame body, and that the 
uniſhments of hell are eternal. The moſt re- 
markable thing in him, is the ſoundneſs of his 
doctrine, which be adorned with genuine piety 
and purity of life. 


- 4 
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Martin, biſhop of Rome, whoſe ſufferings from 
the tyrant Conſtans have been ſuccin&ly deſcribed, 
was one of the greateſt men of the age. Some of 
his letters are extant, and they indicate both ſtrength 
of mind, and zeal in religion. Amandus, biſhop of 
Utrecht, in writing. to.him, declared, that he was 
ſo grieved to find ſome clergymen to have lived 
laſciviouſly after their ordination, that he was 
tempted to quit his biſhopric. Martin diſſuaded 
him; and at the ſame time exhorted . him to 
exerciſe ſalutary diſcipline on the offenders, de- 
claring, that ſuch clergymen ſhould be depoſed 
entirely from the ſacerdotal function, that they 
may repent in a private condition, and may find 
mercy at the laſt day. He exhorts Amandus to 
undergo patiently all trials for the ſalvation of the 
theep, and the ſervice of God. This Roman pre- 
late, doubtleſs, was fincere, and he appears to have 
defended evangelical truth with much firmneſs. 
And it was for a branch of ſcriptural doctrine, 
that he ſuffered with conſiſtency and integrity. 

I mention Maximus, his fellow-ſufferer in the 
ſame cauſe. His writings are too ſcholaſtical ro 
merit much attention, though he was, doubtlels, a 
very able reaſoner, and, what is infinitely better, 


a pious and upright man. 

I might ſwell the liſt, with the names of writers 
little known, and of little uſe. Learning was very 
low: the'taſte of the age was barbarous : we have 
feen, however, that Chriſt had then a Church, and 
the reader, if he pleaſes, may travel through {till 
darker ſcenes; yer | truſt ſome glimmerings of the 
preſence of Chriſt will appear. 
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VENERABLE BEDE, THE ENGLISH PRESBYTER, 


HE Church-hiftory of our country, written 
by this renowned father, was continued to 
the year 731. I have extracted from it that which 


A.D. ſuited my purpoſe. He is faid to have died in 
735. 735. Of his age the accounts are very contradic- 


tory. The hiſtory of the century will properly 
begin with a brief narrative of the life and works 
of this hiſtorian. 

He was bora near Durham, in a village now 
called Farrow, near the mouth of the Tyne. 
Loſing both his parents at the age of ſeven years, 
he was, by the care of relations, placed in the 
monaſtery of Weremouth, was there educated 
with much ſtrictneſs, and appears from his youth 
to have been devoted to the ſervice of God. He 
was afterwards removed to the neighbouring mo- 
naſtery of Jerrow, where he ended his days. He 
was looked on as the moſt learned man of his time. 
Prayer, writing, and teaching were his familiar 
employments during his whole life v. He was or- 
dained deacon in the nineteenth, and preſbyter in 
the thirtieth year of his age. He gave himſelf 
wholly to the rudy of the Scripture, the inſtruction 
of diſciples, the offices of publick worſhip, and 

| the 


„ Life of Bede, prefixed to his works. Cologne edition. 
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the compoſition of religious and literary works. 
The life of ſuch a perſon can admit of little variety. 
It was not, however, for want of opportunity, that 
he lived thus obſcure. His character was cele- 
brated through the weſtern world: the biſhop of 
Rome invited him warmly to the metropolis of the 
Church; but, in the eyes of Bede, the great world 
had no charms. It does not appear that he ever left 
England; and, however infected with the faſhion- 
able devotion to the Roman See, he was eyidently 
ſincere and diſintereſted. 

Conſtantly engaged in reading or writing, he 
made all his ſtudies ſubſervient to devotion. As 
he was ſenſible, that it is by the grace of God rather 
than by natural faculties that the moſt profitable 
knowledge of the Scriptures is acquired, he mixed 
prayer with his ſtudies. He never knew what it 
was to do nothing. He wrote on all the branches of 
knowledge then cultivated in Europe. In Greek 
and Hebrew he had a {kill very uncommon in that 
barbarous age; and, by his inſtructions and exam · 
ple, he raiſed up many ſcholars. Knowledge in» 
deed in thoſe times was more familiar in the Britiſh 
iſles than in any part of Europe. 

The catalogue of Bede's works exhibits the proofs 
of his amazing induſtry, His Church-hiſtory is 
to us the moſt valuable, becauſe it is the only 
Britiſh monument of the Church which we have 
for the ſeventh century. His expoſitions and ho+ 
milies, however, muſt in that dearth of knowledge 
have been abundantly uſeful, The ignorance of 
the times is indeed but too viſible in him; and he 
followed Auguſtine and other fathers ſo cloſely, 
and collected ſo much from various authors, that 
his want of original genius is more than problema · 
tical, Genuine godlineſs, rather than taſte and 
genius, appear on the face of his writings. His 

K 2 labours 
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labours in the ſciences ſhew a love of learning; 
however inconſiderable his acquiſitions muſt appear, 
in compariſon with the attainments of the pre- 
ſent age. | N 

In his laſt ſickneſs he was afflicted with a diffi- 
culty of breathing for two weeks. His mind was, 
however, ſerene and cheerful; his affections were 
heavenly; and, amidſt theſe infirmities, he daily 
taught his diſciples. A great part of the night 
was employed 1n prayer and thankſgiving; and 
the firſt employment of the morning was to ru- 


minate on the Scriptures, and to addreſs his God 


in prayer. God ſcourgeth every ſon whom he 
receiveth, was frequently in his mouth. 

Even amidſt his bodily weakneſs he was em; 
ployed in writing two little treatiſes. Perceiving his 
end to draw near, he ſaid, if my Maker — I 
will go to him from the fleſh, who, when I was 
not, formed me out of nothing—My foul deſires 
to ſee Chriſt my king in his beauty.” He ſung 
plory to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
and expired with a ſedateneſs, compoſure, and de- 
votion, that amazed all, who ſaw and heard. 

This is the account of his death by one of his 
diſciples; and a very few quotations from his ex- 
poſitory writings will ſhew on what ſolid grounds 
theſe religious affections were founded. In expound- 
ing Acts ii. 28. thou haſt made known to me 
the ways of life ; thou ſhalt make me full of joy 
with thy countenance ;” he ſays, Theſe things 
are not only to be underſtood of our Lord, who 
needed no other guide to overcome the kingdom 
of death, but having received at once the fulneſs 
of divine-ſtrength and wiſdom, was able to conquer 
death by himſelf, riſe again to life, and aſcend to 
his Father, but alſo of his elect, who, by his gift, 
find the well of life, by which they riſe 1575 
STS ils, 
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bliſs, which they loſt in Adam, and ſhall be filled 
with heavenly joy. This ſhall be our perfect bliſs, 
when we ſhall ſee him face to face.” Philip knew 
this well, when he ſaid, Lord, ſhew us the Fa- 
ther, and it ſufficeth us. That pleaſure of ſeeing 
the face of God ſufficeth : there ſhall be nothing 
more; nor is there a call for any thing more, when 
he is ſeen, who is above all*.” 

Other innumerable methods of ſaving men 
being ſet aſide, this was ſelected by infinite wiſdom, 
namely, that, without any diminution of his divinity, 
he aſſumed alſo humanity, and in humanity procured 
ſo much good to men, that temporal death, though 
not due from him, was yet paid, to deliver them 
from eternal death, which was due from them. 
Such was the efficacy of that blood, that the devil 
who ſlew Chriſt by a temporary death, which was 
not due, cannot detain in eternal death any of 
thoſe, who are clothed with Chriſt, though that 
eternal death be due for their ſins .“ 

Such were the evangelical views, which, in a 
night of ſuperſtition, burſt forth from the northern 
extremity of England. But the doctrines revived 
by Auguſtine flouriſhed ſtill in Europe in a good 
degree, though in no part more than in the Britiſh 
ifles. Monaſtic ſuperſtition grew, indeed, exceſſively 
_—_ our fathers at the ſame time, and, in the end, 
entirely corrupted the doctrines themſelves. But 
that was not yet the caſe: ſuperſtition itſelf, though 
deplorably childiſh and abſurd, was not incompa- 
tible with fincerity and the fear of God. _ 


»Retractat. on Acts of the Apoſtles, I cannot il on 
myſelf to omit this paſſage, though the expreſſion of Philip be 
not ſo pertinent to the purpoſe of the author, as ſome other 
portions of Scripture might have been, ; 

+ On Rom. v, | | 
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real nature of the Goſpel, and its practical ex- 
erciſe in faith, humility, and true mortification 
of fin, were underſtood and felt by the Saxon preſ- 
byter, whoſe comments on St. Paul's epiſtles are, 
in depth of underſtanding, and penetration into the 
ſacred ſenſe, even with all the defects of the times, 
greatly ſuperior to ſeveral admired expoſitions 
of this, which calls itſelf an enlightened age. 

The ſeventh chapter to the Romans may deſerv- 
edly be called a touchſtone of ſpiritual under- 
ſtanding. Too many modern divines, by ſuppoſing 
that the Apoſtle is only deſcribing the conflict be- 
tween reaſon and paſſion, after the manner of the 
antient philoſophers, have demonſtrated their own 
total ignorance of St. Paul's argument. He only, 
who Reels, abhors, and fincerely ſtruggles with 
indwelling fin, who is conſcious of its unutterable 
malignity, and is humbled under this conviction, can 
underſtand the Apoſtle aright, and prize the real grace 
of God in Jeſus Chriſt. Such was Bede: the very 
beſt expoſitors in the moſt evangelical times do not 
much exceed him, in clearneſs and ſolidity, in the 
expoſition of this chapter. I will not delay the 
reader by quoting largely from his explication. 
Suffice it to give a hint or two. He obſerves, from 
the Apoſtle, that the deſire of ſinning itſelf is in- 
creaſed by the prohibitions of the law, which 
therefore increaſes fin, without giving any ſtrength; 
and the purport of this part of the Fine economy 
is, that men groaning under the law might come 
to the Mediator. He ſtrongly contends, that the 
wretched carnal perſon, ſold under fin, in this 
chapter, was no perſonated character, but Paul 
himſelf, and he confirms this by obſerving, from 
the epiſtle to the Philippians, that the Apoſtle 
confeſſed © he was not perfect, and had not at- 
tained unto the reſurrection of the dead:” — 

om 
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from another epiſtle, that he was even buffeted by 
Satan, and had a thorn in his fleſh, leſt he ſhould 
be exalted above meaſure. This inward wartare, 
our author contends, mult laſt through life. In 
the reſurrection, every thing,” ſays he, © ſhall be per- 
fected. In the mean time it is a great thing to 
keep the field, and remain unconquered, though 
not diſcharged from war.“ 
But.though he fully reached the ſcope of Auguſ- 
tine, from whoſe labours he profited abundantly, 
he ſeems never to go beyond it. Indeed his ex- 
1 are extracts and compilations from the 
athers, chiefly from Auguſtine. In this ſenſe 
they were his own, that he underſtood and expe- 
rienced their truth and efficacy. But judgment 
and induſtry, not genius and invention, were the 
talents of this writer. Though the thought I am 
going to mention is moſt probably not his own, 
yet it gives ſo inſtructive a view of the ſtate of all 
mankind ranked in four clafles, that I cannot 
prevail on myſelf to withhold it from the reader. 
Speaking of the conflict with indwelling ſin, de- 
{cribed in Rom. vii, he obſerves, that there are 
thoſe who fight not at all, and are drawn away by 
their luſts; others who fight indeed, but are over- 
come, becauſe they fight without faith, and in 
their own ſtrength ; others who fight and are ſtill 
in the field, not overcome, which was the caſe of 
St. Paul and all true Chriſtians in this world; and 
laſtly, others who have overcome and are at reſt 
above.” Bede, like Auguſtine, allegorizes to excels, 
and is very often deſultory and vague in his com- 
ments: his views of Solomon's ſong are ſolid, though 
in the explication too minute: ſtill more faulty per- 
haps are his expoſitions on the tabernacle and on 
Solomon's temple. His homilies, at the time, 
muſt have been very edifying, notwithſtanding the 
puerile fancies, with which they are diſcoloured. 
K 4 On 
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On the whole, I ſhall venture to obſerve, what, 
however, no reader will be prepared to receive, 
unleſs his mind has been ſeaſoned with a degree 
of experimental religion, that the comments of 
Bede are far more ſolid and judicious than thoſe 
of many modern, improperly called rational di- 
vines; though in the former the errors of fanciful 
allegory abound, in the latter an air of ſtrict and 
accurate argumentation every where appears. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the former, being poſſeſſed of the 
true meaning of the Apoſtle on the whole, ſupports 
and illuſtrates it throughout, though he fails in 
detached paſſages bans of the deſultory ebulli- 
tions of a vicious taſte, which predominated in 
his time; the latter with © ſemblance of worth, not 
ſubſtance,” are accurate and juſt in many parti- 
culars, but from their ſyſtem of notions, which 1s 
extremely oppoſite to that of St. Paul, miſlead 
their readers altogether, in regard to the main drift 
of the argument. 

A year before our preſbyter's death, he wrote a 
letter to Egbert, archbiſhop of York, which de- 
ſerves to be immortalized for the ſolid ſenſe, which 
it exhibits, a quality, with which Bede was very 
eminently endowed *. 

Above all things,” ſays he, „avoid uſeleſs 
diſcourſe, and apply yourſelf to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, eſpecially the epiſtles to Timothy and Titus; 
to Gregory's paſtoral care, and his homilies on the 
| Goſpel. —lIt is indecent for him, who is dedicated 
to the ſervice of the Church, to give way to actions 
or diſcourſe unſuitable to his character. Have 
always thoſe about you, who may aſſiſt you in 
temptation: be not like ſome biſhops, who love 
to have thoſe about them, who love good checr, 


and divert them with trifling and facetious con- 
verſation. | 


| | Your 
® Bede's Works, Paris edit. p. 46. 
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Your dioceſe is too large to allow you to go 
through the whole in a year; therefore appoint 
preſbyters, in each village, to inſtruct and adminiſter 
the ſacraments; and let them be ſtudious, that 
every one of them may learn, by heart, the Creed 
and the Lord's prayer; and that if they do not 
underſtand Latin, they may repeat them in their 
own tongue. I have tranſlated them into Engliſh, 
for the benefit of ignorant preſbyters. I am told, 
that there are many villages in our nation, in the 
mountainous parts, the inhabitants of which have 
never ſeen a biſhop or paſtor; and yet they are 
obliged to pay their dues to the biſhop. 

The beit means to reform our Church, is to 
increaſe the number of biſhops : who ſees not, how 
much more reaſonable it 1s for numbers to ſhare 
this burden? Gregory therefore directed Auguſtine 
to appoint twelve biſhops to be under the arch- 
biſhop of York, as their metropolitan. I wiſh 
you would fill up this number, with the aſſiſtance 
of the king of Northumberland*.” 

« I know it is not eaſy to find an empty place 
for the erection of a biſhopric. You may chooſe 
ſome monaſtery for the purpoſe. In truth, there 
are many places, which have the name of monaſ- 
teries without deſerving it.” He goes on to ſhew 
how, for thirty years paſt, the ſcandalous abuſe of 
monaſteries bad prevailed, and how uſeleſs many 
of them were to church and ſtate, as they preſerved 
neither piety nor decency. He directs Egbert to ſee 
that his flock be inſtructed in chriſtian faith and 
practice, and that they frequently attend on the 

communion, 


His name was Cedulph. Two years after Bede's death, 
he gave up his crown and lived twenty-two years in a 
monaſtery. His mind was moſt probably truly devout, though 
the ſpirit of the times led him into a degenerate method of 
ſhew ing it. ” ; ; 
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communion. He finds fault with the exceſſive 
multiplication of monks, and expreſſes his fears, 
left, in proceſs of time, the ſtate ſhould be defti- 
tute of foldiers to repel an invaſion. This laſt 
obfervation 1s of a piece with another at the 
clole of his hiſtory, that many Northumbrians in 
his days, both nobles and private men, employed 
themſelves and their children more in monaſtic 
vows than in the exerciſe of arms. What effect 
this will have,” fays he, the next generation 
will bear witneſs.” It is no common inſtance of 
judgment in one who had always been a monk, to 
notice theſe evils s. How they happened to be 
fo very faſhionable in our iſland, it is not hard 
to account for. Our anceſtors were, doubtleſs, 
much indebted under God to the Roman See. 
Chriftianity, before the miſſions of Gregory, was 
very low in England. A real ſpirit of godlineſs, 
the ſincere practice and true underſtanding of the 
Goſpel, had been, through the biſhops of Rome, 
introduced among barbarians. Even the benefits 
thence reſulting to ſociety muſt have been great. 
Gratitude and affection would naturally lead our 
anceſtors, in thoſe ſuperſtitious ages, to monaſtic 
excefles. And if the evils, of which Bede com- 
plains, be ftrong proofs of the ſuperſtitious taſte, 
they are alſo of the ſpirit of piety which ſubſiſted 
among them. While Bede lived, in no part of the 
world was godlineſs better underftood and prac- 
tifed, than among our anceſtors. In a ſynod held 


by Cuthbert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the 
middle of this century, at Cloveſhoo+, there were 


twelve prelates, with Ethelbald, king of the Mer- 
cians. The canons of this ſynod would have done 


honour 
* Even kings gave themſelves up to retirements of this kind, 
and there want not inſtances, among the Saxon princes, of pil- 
grimages to Rome of a religious nature. 
+ N ow Cliff, near Rocheſter. Warner, 
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honour to the pureſt times, and they ſeem to have 
been inſpired by the genius of Bede. The clergy are 
directed to have fellowſhip with one another, to 
ſerve God in one ſpirit of faith, hope, and charity, 
to pray for one another, to attend to the duties of 
the ſabbath, and, in fine, the ſame things are 
repeated, which are to be found in Bede's letter to 
Egbert. 

Let us not pon ourſelves in a fancied ſupe- 
riority to our forefathers: a vanity of this — 
ſeems to be the diſeaſe of the preſent age; - but 
men were not all without underſtanding in thoſe 
dark ſeaſons. The indiſcriminating cenſures of 
Moſheim on whole centuries, ſeem to ſhew more 
malignity than diſcernment. Bede alone knew 
more of true religion, both doctrinal and practical, 
than numbers of eccleſiaſtics put together at this 
day; which will clearly appear, if we do but free 
him from ſuperſtitious rubbiſh, and examine what 
he 1s internally. 


CHAP. 
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approach, ſeized a ſword, but recollecting himſelf, 
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CHAT. 
MISCELLANEOUS PARTICULARS. 


A LITTLE after the beginning of this century, 
Lambert, biſhop of Maeſtricht, was mur- 
dered. He had ſucceeded Theodard, under whom 
he had been educated, and, for forty years, had 
adorned the Goſpel by a life of piety and charity. 
He had been ſeven years deprived of his See amidſt 
the civil confufions of France, but had been re- 
eſtabliſhed about the year 681. This prelate had 
exerted himſelf with much zeal in his dioceſe, and 
laboured with ſucceſs in the converſion of the 
pagans, who were in his neighbourhood. His 
patience, as well as his doarine, had a falutary 
effect. It is not, however, in the power of the 
wifeſt and beſt of men, to reſtrain the tempers of 
their friends and relations. Two brothers, Gallus 
and Riold, were intolerably violent in plundering 
the church of Maeſtricht, and infeſting the neigh- 
bourhood. Lambert's relations, particularly two 
nephews, returned evil for evil, and flew them, 
much againſt the will of the biſhop. Doubtleſs, 
the brothers ought to have applied to the civil 
magiſtrate, though juſtice was at that time very 
il adminiftered in France. Dodo, a powerful 
baron of the neighbourhood, a relation of the rob- 
bers, was determined to revenge their deaths upon 
the biſhop himſelf; and he attacked him with 
armed men at Leodium * upon the Meuſe. Lam- 
bert, in his firſt agitation upon the news of their 


and 
Now Liege. Fleury XLI. 16. 
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and lifting up his heart to God in prayer, he laid 
aſide the ſword, and compoſed himſelf to ſuffer. 
Two of his nephews began to make reſiſtance. 
« If you love me truly,” ſaid Lambert, love 
Teſus Chriſt alſo, and confeſs your fins to him. 
As for me, it is time for me to go to live with 
him.” Do you not hear,” ſaid another nephew, 
« how they call out to ſet fire to the houſe, to 
burn us all alive?“ Remember, replied the biſhop 
- calmly, the guilt of the murder is yours: ſubmit 
to receive the due recompence of your deeds. He 
continued in fervent prayer, and the armed men 
ut all, whom they found, to the ſword, and 
ambert himſelf among the reſt. A man of a 
Chriſtian ſpirit ſurely, and worthy of a more en- 
lightened age, in which his humility, piety, and 
charity might have ſhone with a brighter luſtre! 
Ceolfrid, in the early part of this century, go- 
verned the two monaſteries of Weremouth and 
Jerrow, which had educated Bede. Through his 
influence, the Picts, who inhabited North Britain, 
were brought over to the Roman mode of cele- 
brating Eaſter, and of courſe to the Roman com- 


munion*, But I can find no account of any 


progreſs in piety in the Britiſh iſles. As the Ro- 
man church itſelf grew more corrupt in this cen- 


tury, our anceſtors were infected with a larger 
portion of its ſuperſtitions. 


A.D. 


In the year 713, the Mahometans paſſed over 513. 


from Africa into Spain, and put an end to the 
kingdom of the Goths, which had laſted near three 
hundred years. The Chriſtians were there reduced 
to ſlavery; and thus were ſcourged thoſe wicked 
profeſſors, who had long held the truth in un- 


righteouſneſs, 


Egbert, an Engliſhman, not long after, effected the ſame 
change among many of the Iriſh. 
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righteouſneſs, called on the name of Chriſt, while 
in works they denied him, and buried his faith 
under an enormous heap of ſuperſtitions. A rem- 
nant, however, preſerved their independency in the 
rian mountains, who choſe Magin for their 
king, a perſon deſcended from the royal family. 
He exprefled his hope, that after God had chaſ- 
tized them for their fins, he would not give them 
up wholly to the Mahometans. His confidence 
in God was not diſappointed. Under circum- 
ſtances extremely diſadyantageous, he defeated 
the enemy, re-peopled the cities, rebuilt the 
churches, and, by the pious aſſiſtance of ſeveral 
paſtors, ſupported the Goſpel in one diſtrict of 
Spain, while the greateſt part of the country was 
overrun by the Arabians. But the ſucceſſors of 
Pelagius, by degrees, recovered more cities from 

the enemy. | 
Chriſtendom, at this time, afforded a very griev- 
ous and mournful ſpectacle. Idolatry itſelf was 
now ſpreading widely both in Europe and in Afia, 
among the profeſſors of the Goſpel *: men had 
very commonly every where forſaken the faith and 
the precepts of Jeſus, in all thoſe countries, which 
had been long evangelized. The people, who 
ſerved the Lord in the greateſt purity and fincerity, 
ſeem to have been our anceſtors +, and the in- 
habitants 


This important event will be explained in the next 


chapter. 


+ Ireland, which Prideaux calls the prime ſeat of learning 
in all Chriſtendom, during the reign of Charlemagne, was 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhed in this century. Uſher has proved the 
Name of Scotia to have been appropriated to 1 at this 
time. Eginhard, the ſecretary of Charlemagne, calls Ireland 
Hibernia Scotorum inſula. Several of theſe Scots (Iriſh) la- 
boured in the vineyard in Charlemagne's time, and were made 
biſhops in Germany. Both ſacred and profane learning were 
taught by them with ſucceſs. 
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habitants of ſame other regions, which had but 
lately received the Goſpel. So true is the obſerva- 
tion, which our hiſtory conſtantly gives us occaſion 
to make, namely, that there is a perpetual tendency 
in human nature to degeneracy and corruption. 
Such, however, was the goodneſs of God, that he 
ſtill exerciſed much long ſuffering amidſt the moſt 
provoking enormities; and after he had removed 
the candleſtick from ſome churches, he carried it 
to other places“, ſo that the light of his Goſpel A 
was never removed from the earth. The moſt | 

marvellous event in ſuch caſes, is, that men ſeem 
not at all conſcious of their crimes, nor perceive 
the avenging hand of God upon them. For the 
nominal Chriſtians of the day were inſenſible of 
their condition; and, though the Arabians were 
evidently making large ftrides toward univerſal | 
dominion, it was not till they had advanced into 

the heart of France, and ravaged that country in 

a dreadful manner, that any ſtrong efforts were A. p. 

made to withſtand them. In the year 732, how- 732. 

ever, they were totally defeated near Poitiers, by | 
the heroic Charles Martel. An event memorable | i 
in hiſtory, becauſe by it the providence of God 

ſtopped the progreſs of the Arabian locuſts. It is 
aſtoniſhing, that all the civilized nations had not 
long ago united in a league, which would have 
been equally juſt and prudent, to ſtem the torrent, | 
which threatened the deſolation of mankind. þ 
Thoſe who had, for ages, truſted more in 

relicks, altars, auſterities, pilgrimages, than in * 
Chriſt crucified, and had lived in deceit, avarice, | 
and uncleanneſs, were ſuffered to yield themſelves x 
a prey to devouring invaders. Adored be that M 
Providence, which, in the crifis, preſerved Europe | 


from 


„This will be illuſtrated in Chap. IV. i! 
4 
' 
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from complete deſolation, and, by ſaving France 
from thole barbarians, has till left a people to 
ſerve God in theſe weſtern regions *. 


The plague of the locuſts, Rev. ix. continued five 
months, that is, 150 years, a day being reckoned for a year 
in prophetical language. It may be difficult to reckon exactly 
the time of the extenſion of the Arabian conqueſts, becauſe of 
the inaccuracy and confuſion of hiſtorians. But divine truth 

was exact no doubt; and under every poſſible way of compu- 

tation, the period of about 150 years will properly limit the 
. duration of the Saracen conqueſts. 


. | CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


THE CONTROVERSY ON IMAGES. THE MATU- 
RITY or ANTICHRIST. 


the year 724; the Greek emperor began open A. p. 

hoſtility with the biſhop of Rome; and, to 727. 
uſe the words of Sigonius*, Rome and the Roman 
dukedom paſſed from the Greek to the Roman 
biſhop. It would have been more accurate to ſay; 
that a foundation was then laid for the ternporal 
power of that prelate, than that it was actually 
eſtabliſhed. However; as it was eſtabliſhed a few 
years after, and a rupture commenced at the 
period juſt mentioned, I ſhall aſſume this as the 
moſt proper date, that I know of, for the beginning 
of popedom, which from this time 1s to be re- 
garded as Antichriſt indeed; for it ſet itſelf by 
temporal power to ſupport falſe doctrine, and par- 
ticularly that, which deſerves the name of idolatry. 
The marvellous propenſity of all ages to the 
fin of idolatry, which implies a departure of the 
heart from the one living and true God; muſt oti- 
ginate in ſome ſteady principles exiſting in the 
nature of fallen man. The true account of this 
extraordinary and lamentable fact ſeems to be as 
follows. God is an immaterial, ſelf- exiſtent Being, 
of infinite power and goodneſs, and, as our Maker 
and Preſerver, he has an unqueſtionable claim to 
our ſupreme veneration and affection. Man, con- 
ſidered as a rational creature, is endowed with 
faculties abundantly ſufficient for the diſcovery of 
| this 

* Sigon, Hiſt, de . Tralie, B. III. 
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this great and perfect Being, ſo far as his own duties 
and intereſts are concerned. This has frequently 
been proved, by able moraliſts, in the way of argu- 
ment, and is expreſsly affirmed to be the caſe, by 
St. Paul, in the firſt chapter of the Epiſtle to the 
Romans, where it is faid, that © the inviſible 
things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that 
are made,” and where it is added “ that they are 
without excuſe.” f | 

In fact, however, fallen man has never, by the 
mere ule of his reaſon, found out God to any good 
purpole, and worſhipped him accordingly ; and 
even when God by ſpecial revelation has conde- 
ſcended to explain and manifeſt his true character 
to a particular people, few of that people have 
ferved him as they ought to have done for any 
great length of time; but they ſoon corrupted the 
divine religion, and were plunged in 1dolatry. 

The Jehovah of the ſacred writings, and the 
Almighty and all- perfect God, which may be diſ- 
covered by ſound reaſon, is an inviſible Being, and 
is to be honoured, as a Spirit, with the heart and 
the underſtanding, and without the intervention of 
ſenſible objects, as ſtocks or ſtones. Thou ſhalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy ſoul:“ but the hiſtory of our corrupted 
nature ſhews, that images and other ſenſible objects 
have, in all ages, offered themſelves to men's minds 
as guides and helps to a conception of the Deity; 
and if, in ſome inſtances, theſe abſurd inventions of 
groſs idolatry have been rejected by men of learn - 
ing and refinement, it has then generally happened, 
that intellectual figments of philoſophical vanity 
have been ſubſtituted in their place, figments ſtill 
more atheiſtical in their nature, and farther re- 
moved from the notion of a wiſe and authoritative 

55 __ Governour 


* 
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Governour of the Univerſe, who enjoins the ſub- 
miſſion and dependence of his creatures, requires 
their obedience, and diſpenſes juſtice impartially. 
The principles, which appear to account for 
this apoſtacy and oppoſition to the divine Will, 
may be comprehended under the terms pride, ſelf- 
love, ſelf· righteouſneſs, and deſire of independence, 
or, indeed, under the ſingle term pride alone, if 
we uſe that expreſſion according to its moſt exten- 
ſive application. Fallen man is too proud, prac- 
tically to feel and confeſs his relative ignorance and 
inanity, when compared with the Supreme Author 
of all things; and the ſame principle preyents him 
from placing his ſupreme regard and eſteem on 
God, though reaſon dictate, and revelation com- 
mand this duty. He loves himſelf and his own 


atifications too well. Then it is eaſy to under- - 


d, that pride and ſelf- righteouſneſs are nearly 
{ynonimous expreſſions: a proud Being will never 
eſteem his own © righteouſneſſes as filthy rags.” 
(Iſaiah Ixiv. 6.) :; will never cordially beg for pardon 
of his fins: he has too good an opinion of his own 
labours, inventions, and performances; in a word, 
he is ſelf-righteous; and, in a ſimilar way, it is plain, 


that the ſame Being will aim at independence, and 


be impatient of controul. In ſuch a dangerous 
and corrupt ſtate of human affections, the broad 
and crowded road to idolatry, which is the object 
we are ſeeking, is not difficult to be traced. For, 
whether we conſider pride as a comprehenſive prin- 
ciple, evolving itſelf, according to the explanation 
Juſt given, in various miſchievous operations; or, 
whether we chuſe to confine the meaning of the 
term, no one will doubt, but that, in fact, man- 
kind in all ages have been grievouſly wanting in 


humility, have proudly ſet themſelves up againſt. 


God, have been actuated by inordinate ſelt-love, 
L 2 and 
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and not ſubmitting to the righteouſneſs of God, 
have endeavoured to eſtabliſh their own righteouſ- 
neſs, and have been impatient of controul. The 
exiſtence of theſe principles and inclinations im- 
plies an abſolute departure of the heart from the 
hving God; and when that has once taken place 
through the action of ſome ſteady cauſe, the pro- 
greſs to idolatry, or to ſome ſpecies of atheiſm, 
nearly allied to idolatry, is the next ſtep. Man has 
departed from the true God, and there muſt be 
ſome device to quiet conſcience. Thus, in rude 
and barbarous times, the proud, ſelf-righteous 
devotee, will naturally have recourſe to the ſottiſſi 
invention of the worſhip of wood, or ſtone, or 
metals, and become a groſs idolater. He will 
burn part of the wood with fire, and of the reſt he 
will make a god, and kneel before it. The dif- 
covery mightily pleaſes him: he has found out a 
god exactly ſuited to his taſte; a god, who will 
eaſily pardon his vices, ſet a high value on his 
imagined virtues, and be conſtantly propitious to 
him; a god, who is not an univerſal Governour 
or Benefactor, but who is particularly kind to him- 
{elf and his countrymen; a god, whom he can fee 
and handle, and in which he may pride himſelf, as 
having contrived and finiſhed it with the tongs and 
hammer, or with the plane and compals; a god, 
which is local and tutelar, and over which he him- 
ſelf has conſiderable power: he can place it in his 
temple, in his chamber, or in the camp. 

The antient idolaters often repreſented by their 
images, deceaſed chiefs, or heroes, or kings, who 
were ſtill ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a ſuperintending in- 


fluence over the affairs of men; and, not unfre- 
quently, theſe departed beings appear to have 
ranked among the moſt wicked of mankind. In 

| | more 
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more modern times, even Chriſtianity itſelf has 
been diſgraced with the adoration of images, re- 
preſentations, and reliques of ſaints; nor has the 
abominable ſuperſtition always ſufficiently taken 
care, that the ſuppoſed ſaints themſelves ſhould 
have been reputable characters. 

In ages of great learning and refinement, the 
ſame principles of pride, &c, which in religious 
concerns, blinding the underſtanding and corrupt- 
ing the affections, effectually draw the heart from 
the living and true God, induce men to profeſs a 
reverence for abſtruſe and intellectual figments, as 
nature, a principle of order, or the foul of the 
univerſe, Theſe notions of God, which prevail 
in poliſhed ſeaſons of the world, in one ſenſe meric 
the imputation of idolatry, in another of atheiſm ; 
and, in any poſſible interpretation, they muſt be 
deemed equivocal, unintelligible, and pernicious. 
The {ſpecies of idolatry are exceedingly various; 
but they differ not much either in their ſource or 
their tendency. In all circumſtances, man is mi- 
ſerable and blind, if he be not ſeeking and wor- 
ſhipping the true God in ſpirit and truth. If, in 
breach of the ſecond commandment, he repre- 
ſent the glory of Jehovah by images, or if in 
breach of the firſt, he ſet up a divinity oppoſite to 
Jehovah, in both caſes he forms a deceitful baſis 
for ſalvation and happineſs, and directly affronts 
the perfections of God. Such practices are, there- 
fore, forbidden throughout the Scripture, in the 
moſt poſitive manner. 

The guilt of idolatry is not ſo apparent to natu- 
ral conſcience, as that of crimes committed againſt 
our fellow-creatures; though no fin is ſo much 
ſpoken againſt through the Old Teftament. Many 
are apt to wonder why the Iſraelites were ſo prone 
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to it; not conſidering nor knowing their own ido- 
latry, which works in a way more ſuited to preſent 
times and circumſtances. But whoever underſtands, 
that idolatry implies the departure of the heart from 
the living God and a fixing of it on ſomething elſe; 
that to refuſe to truſt his word, and to chooſe to 
put confidence in ſome ſenſible object, by which we 
would repteſent him to our minds, —ftill further, 
to glory in our own ſtrength and righteouſneſs, 
inſtead of muy ſalvation by grace through faith 
only, proceeds from pride, and pours all poſſible 
contempt on the divine Majeſty, will not wonder 
at God's indignation againſt this fin, will fee how 
naturally it operates on the human mind, and how 
it affords a complete demonſtration of the apoſtacy 
of man. 

The ancient Church of God were diſtinguiſhed 
from the nations all around by the moſt expreſs 
prohibitions of this fin. They were directed not 
to worſhip any but the living God, nor even Je- 
hovah himſelf by any images whatever; much 
leſs were they allowed to worſhip any creature 
by repreſentations, which would be to break the 
two firſt commandments by the ſame act. He, 
who knows the propenſity of his own heart to 
diſtruſt the — and grace of God, and how 
eagerly we catch at any human relief, inſtead of 
patiently waiting upon God in trouble, will not 
wonder that the Iſraelites worſhipped the calf in 
the abſence of Moſes, nor think the fin ſmall, 
becauſe they intended to honour Jehovah by the 
ſymbol. - | | 

Under the goſpel-diſpenſation the prohibition 
of images continued, and, in the pureſt times, there 
was little occaſion to dwell on the ſubject. God 
in Chriſt was worſhipped, in ſpirit and in * 
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the primitive Chriſtians : and, while they called on 
the Gentiles to turn from their idols to the living 
God, idolatry itfelf, in any of its forms, could 
fcarce find a ſhadow of admiſſion into the Chriſtian 
Church, | 
For, while men's hearts were filled with peace 
and joy in believing, while the doctrines of juſti- 
fication and regeneration were precious and all- 
important in their eyes, and they lived by the faith 
of Jeſus, ſaw his glory, and felt in their fouls the 
transforming power of his grace, the deceitful aids 
of idolatry had no charms, It was not till the 
knowledge of the Goſpel itſelf was darkened and 
adulterated, that the miſerable ſpirits of men had 
fecourſe to ſuch vain refuges, and that the mind, 
no longer under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
betooł itſelf to the arts of ſculpture and painting, in 
order to inflame its affections, and to kindle a falſe 
fire of devotion. Chriſtians then worſhipped the true 
God with the underſtanding, and whoever was con- 
verted to the faith, ceaſed from idolatry. And, as 
we have ſeen, Chriftian emperors, particularly Theo- 
dofius, deſtroyed image - worſhip in their dominions. 
Origen, in his treatiſe againſt Celſus, obſerves, that it 
is not poſſible, that any, by worſhipping images, 
ſhould attain the knowledge of God. Athanaſius 
and Lactantius“ ſtrongly inculcate the ſame truth, 
Toward the end of the fourth century ſome ap- 
proach toward this evil appeared in the Church. 
Epiphanius, 
* In the three Homilies of the Church of England againſt 
peril of idolatry, the controverſy is handled with much ſolidity 
- hiſtorical 2 * made _— _ 5 _ — 
. r e 
F war og W 2 — was 5 the controverſy, and 


be able ſatisfactorily to convince himſelf, that popery is not, 
what it pretends to be, founded on the precedents of Chriſtian 


antiquity, | 
L 4 
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Epiphanius, biſhop of Cyprus, obſerves*, that he 
found a linen cloth hanging on the church-door 
painted, and having in it the i of Chriſt, or of 
ſome ſaint. Obſerving this,” ſays he, © ſo con- 
trary to the authority of the ſcriptures, I tore the 
cloth.” The famous Jerom publithed, in Latin, 
an epiſtle of Epiphanius concerning this ſubject, 
and added his own teſtimony on the point. So 
evident is it, that at that time images were abſo- 
lutely prohibited in the church of Chriſt. 
Auguſtine alſo gave his opinion againſt images. 
They are of more force to pervert the ſoul than 
to inſtruct it.“ And “ when images are once 
placed in temples, and had in honours, error creep- 
eth in.” Men, however, who had been lately 
turned from idols, began at length to paint or carve 
images of Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, and the Apoſ- 
tles; and Jerom obſerves, that the errors of images 
ed to the Chriſtians from the Gentiles; and 
uſebius, the hiſtorian, lays, that images of Peter 
and Paul, and of our Sayiour himſelf, were made 
in his time, which he taqok © to be an heatheniſh 
cuſtom.” They were not, however, worſhipped, 
nor publickly ſet up in churches. Paulinus, who 
died biſhop of Nola in the year 431, cauſed the 
walls of a temple to be painted with ſtories taken 
from the Old Teſtament, that the people might 
thence receive inſtruction: the written word was 
neglected, and theſe poor ſubſtitutes were placed 
in its room, A ſtrong ſign of the growing igno- 
rance! As the ignorance increaſed, theſe hiſtori- 
cal 'paintings and images increaſed alſo. Serenus, 
biſhop of Marſeilles, becauſe of the danger of 1do- 
latry, brake to pieces the images then ſet up in 
the churches And I have already noticed the 
8 gt imprudent 
2 Fe Vol. IL, P. goo, 
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imprudent conceſſion made by Gregory, biſhop of 
Rome, on this occaſion, to the growing ſuperſti- 
tion. Thus, fix hundred years after Chriſt, images 
had begun to appear in churches, hut ſtill without 
idolatry. The authority of Gregory, however, had 
evil conſequences : the ſpirit of 1dolatry grew 
ſtronger, as real ſpiritual knowledge decayed; and 
men, having now much loſt the divine way of 
applying to God through Chriſt, by faith, for the 
relief of their conſciences, became till more prone 
to rely on idols. So cloſely connected is the 
doctrine of juſtification with purity of. worſhip. 
In this reſpect the Roman “ Church advanced in 
corruption more. rapidly than the eaſtern. And 
Grecian emperors employed themſelves in deſtroy - 
ing images and pictures, while in Italy they were 
held in idolatrous admiration. The evil, in truth, 
became incurable, becauſe there was no clear and 
effectual knowledge of the Goſpel, that might diſ- 
ſipate the clouds of error. Yet were men's opinions 
divided both in the eaſt and the weſt; and, at 
length, the criſis aroſe, when the Chriſtian world 
was formally broken into two parties on this queſ- 
don. 


We are now advanged to the year 727, when A. p. 
Leo, the Eauin V 7 


openly to oppoſe the worſhip of images, and pro- 
du the rupture with the Roman See, before 
mentioned. A Syrian, born of Chriſtian parents, 
named Beſer, who had been taken by the Maho- 
metans, and afterwards returned to the Romans, 
had imbibed an opinion of the unlawfulneſs of the 
practice, having, very probably, obſerved the ad- 


vantage 


I ſay the Roman; for in other parts of the weſt, we ſhall 
fee, that ſome oppoſition was made to idolatry, 


e Greek - emperor, began 727. 
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vantage which it had given to the infidels. He 
was in great favour with the emperor, and con- 
vinced him by his arguments, that image-worſhip 
was idolatrous. But the moſt eminent defender 
of the purity of divine worſhip in this point, and 
whom Fleury therefore, in his 4 zeal, calls 
the author of the hereſy “, was Conſtantine, biſhop 
of Nacolia .in Phrygia, Convinced in his judg- 
ment, and zealous to propagate what appeared to 
him to be right, Leo afſembled the people, and 
with the frankneſs and ſincerity, which marks his 
character, publickly avowed his conviction of the 
idolatry of the growing practice, and declared that 
images ought not to be erected for adoration. 
Such a declaration in the ſixth century would have 
raiſed no ferment in Chrſtendom; but idolatry had 
been gradually advancing itſelf, as the ſimplicity 
and purity of Chriftian faith had decayed: men of 
no religious ſolicitude naturally conformed them- 
ſelves to the habits of the times, and perſons of 
ſome concern for the ſoul had been ſo long tram- 
melled in a variety of ſuperſtitions for the relief of 
conſcience, and the true relief of Chrift's atone- 


meent was fo little underſtood and reliſhed, that 
the emperor was evidently infſthe minority through 


the Chriſtian world. As yet no ſynods had given 
a ſanction to image-worſhip. Precedents of anti- 
quity were entirely againſt it. The word of God, 
which ought to have influenced the minds of men 


infinitely more than either, was in full oppoſition 


to the practice; but ſo deeply had error prevailed; 
ſo convenient did wicked men find it to commute 
for the indulgence of their crimes, by a zealous 
attachment to the idolatrous externals; and ſo 
little was the Scripture then read or ſtudied, that 

the ſubjects of Leo murmured againſt him, as a 
; | | ear th _ tyrant 
Fleury, B. XLII. 1. Vol. V. 
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tyrant and a perſecutor. Even Germanus, the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, with equal zeal and ig- 
norance aſſerted, that images had always been uſed 
in the Church, and declared his determination to 
oppoſe the emperor at all events. It is not ne- 
ceſſary to give a detail of the paltry evaſions and 
frivolous arguments, with which he endeavoured 
to ſupport the idolatry. Deſirous, however, of | 
ſtrengthening himſelf againſt the emperor, he 
wrote to the biſhop of Rome, who warmly ſup⸗ 
ported the ſame cauſe, and by reaſonings of the 
ſame nature. Never was a more inſtructive leſſon 
given to paſtors, to teach the word of God in 
fimplicity and faithfulneſs. Conſcience will be diſs 
quieted at times in men not altogether given-up 
to a reprobate mind; and, if peace by Jeſus Chriſt, 
through faith alone, be not ſedulouſly preached, 
men diſtrefſed for their fins will flee to idolatry 
with all their might, which will gre them a falſe 
peace, and confirm them in ſinful practices. By 
the knowledge of Chriſt crucified alone, can we 
be brought to a ſound peace of conſcience, and be 
conſtrained effectually to ſerve God and qur neigh- 
bour in love. We have often ſeen this cnnection „ 
of doctrine and practice in the courſe of this hiſ- 
tory, and we are now ſtating the reverſe of the 
picture. Nor can the ſpirit and principles of thoſe 
Chriſtians, who ſupported divine truth in the 
world, be ſo clearly underſtood without ſome 
knowledge of the real grounds of popery. | 

He who filled the Roman See at that time was 
Gregory the ſecond, whom for his open defence 
and ſupport of idolatry, I ſhall venture to call the 
firſt PoE of Rome. Many ſuperſtitions and 
abuſes had been growing“; and ſince the deceaſe 


of 


—— 


» One will deſerve to be ſpecified, as it marks the decline / 
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of Gregory I, I have for the moſt part been 
filent concerning the Roman biſhops, becauſe very 
little of godlineſs appeared among them. The 
moſt honourable part of their conduct related to 
the encouragement of miſſions and the propagation 
of the Goſpel among the Gentiles; in which, many, 
who were actuated by the ſame ſpirit as thoſe, who 
had been ſent by Gregory I, . were ſuccefsful in 
their provinces; and pure religion, in the funda- 
mentals, at leaſt, was extended into diſtant re- 
gions, while Rome and Italy grew more and more 
corrupt. The open avowal, however, of idolatry, 


Was 


from evangelical purity of doctrine. It was not until the days 
of this Gregory, that church-yards had a beginning. The 
dead had been uſually interred near the highways, accordin 
to the Roman laws, and Chriſtian congregations had follow 
the practice; at leaſt, they had burial places remote from the 
city. But, in Gregory's time, the prieſts and monks began to 


offer prayers for deceaſed, received pifts fram the re- 


lations for the ance of theſe ſervices; on which account 
theſe eccleſiaſhcs requeſted leave of Gregory, that the dead 
might be interred near the places of the monks? abode, or in 
the churches or monaſteries; that the relations might have a 
better oppannity of joining in the funereal devotions. Cuth- 
bert, op of Canterbury, introduced the cuſtom into 
England in 550; hence the origin of cyuvgcn-yYarDs in this 
ifland uſed as burial grounds. The practice itſelf is certainly 
innocent; though its firſt origin was extremely ſuperſtitious. 
The attentive reader will judge hence of the progreſs of the 
doctrine of purgatory, and the avarice of the eccleſiaſtics con- 
nected with it; above all, of men's departure from the article 
of juſtification ; which, if it had remained in any degree of 
purity in the Church, would have effectually excluded theſe 
abominations. See Newcome's Hiſt. of the Abbey of St. Albans, 
RN 109. While men reſted in Chriſt, and dared to behold 
themſelves complete in him, they had no temptation to apply 
to the falſe refuges of prayers for the departed. In the article 
of death they committed their ſouls and bodies to their Saviour. 


| That hope of glory being loſt, they ſtruggled, in vain, through 


life, with doubts and fears, and de g in uncertainty, left 
to the charity of friends to eke their ſuppoſed defect of merit, 
and * found no end, in wandering mazes loſt,” 


— . AT HBB ASE. 4 
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was reſerved for Gregory II, and from this time 
I look on the biſhops of Rome as Antichriſt. 

Rebellion trode on the heels of idolatry. Greece 
and its neighbouring iflands oppoſed the emperor, 
and ſet up an uſurper; ſo infatuated were men 
with image - worſhip. But the rebels were routed; 
and the uſurper was taken and beheaded. | 

Leo has been ſo blackened by contemporary 
writers, that it is not eaſy to form a juſt idea of 
his character. The ſame obſervation may be ex- 
tended to his ſok and ſucceſſor, on the fame 
account. All that can be advanced with certainty 
is, that his cauſe was juſt, and his zeal fincere, 
though his temper was too warm. He might be 
a pious Chriſtian; there is doubtleſs no proof to 
the contrary. He not only condemned the wor- 
ſhipping of images, but alſo rejected relicks and 
the interceſſion of ſaints. But there lived none at 
that time capable of doing juſtice to the holineſs 
of his motives, if indeed, as there is reaſon to 
hope, they were holy. 


In the year 730 he publiſhed an edict againſt A. p. 
images, and, after having in vain endeavoured to 730. | 


bring over Germanus to his views, he depoſed him, 
and ſet up Anaſtaſius in his room, who ſupported 
the emperor. There was a porch in the palace 
of Conſtantinople, in which was an image of Chriſt 
on the croſs. Leo, who faw that it had been 
made an engine of idolatry, ſent an officer to pull 


it down. me women, who were there, intreated 


that it might be ſpared, but in vain. The officer 
mounted a ladder and ftruck three blows with a 
hatchet on the face of the figure, when the women 
threw him down by pulling away the ladder,. and 
murdered him on the ſpot“: however, the image 

was 


* This firſt inſtance of idolatrous zeal which occurs in Chriſ- 
tendom, ſhews that the worſhippers of images naturally * 
. o 8 
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was pulled down and burnt, and a plain croſs was 
| ſet up in its room; for Leo . \ dap army to the 
erection of an human figure. The women after- 

. * wards inſulted Anaſtaſius, as having profaned holy 
things-:- Leo put ſeveral perſons to death, who 
had been concerned in the murder, and, ſuch was 
the triumph of idolatry at length, that the -mur. 
derers are honoured as martyrs, by the Greek 
Church; to this day! More blood was ſpilt on the 
ocgaſion, partly through the vehemence of the empe- 
ror, and partly through the obſtinacy of the idolaters. 
The geys flew to Rome, where the ſame rage for 
idolatry prevailed, and the emperor's ſtatues were 
pulled down, and trodden under foot. Italy was 
thrown into confuſion; ſerious attempts were made 
to elect another emperor; and the pope encouraged 
theſe-attempts. He alſo prohibited the Italians from 
paying tribute to Leo any longer, ſay the Greek writers, 
and ſome of the partizans of the Roman See, while 
the French writers repreſent him as endeavouring 
to quell the rebellion. It is difficult to give a fair 
| ſtatement of Gregory's conduct on this occaſion; 
certain it is, that his obſtinate defence of idolatry 
actually fomented the rebellion, and, in the end, 
eſtabliſhed the temporal power of his ſucceffors on 
the ruins of the imperial authority x. His conduct 
was indirectly rebellious, if it was not directly ſo; 
for he wrote to Anaſtaſius, that if he did not return 
to the catholic faith, he ſhould be deprived of his 
dignity f. Gregory muſt have known, that this 
9 241 | : | = Was, 

the idea of ſanctity with the wood or ſtone, and therefore the 
charge of literally worſhipping inanimate matter, which the 
Scriptures make againſt pagan idolaters, is juſt when applied 
to popiſn. By an induction from particulars, it were eaſy to 
prove, that. the caſes are ſimilar, and, that futile diſtinctions 
and evaſions may equally be applied to both, to cover and 


ſoften what cannot be vindicated in either. | 
* See Moſheim, Cent. VIII. C. III. 


f 1 Fleury, Co XLII. 7» Mn * 
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was, in effect, to oppoſe the emperor himſelf, This 
was one of the laſt acts of the Roman prelate. He 
was ſucceeded by Gregory III. who wrote to the 
emperor in thele arrogant terms. Becauſe you 
are unlearned and ignorant, we are obliged to 
write to you rude diſcourſes, but full of ſenſe and the 
word of God, . We conjure you to quit your pride, 
and hear us with humulity..-You ſay that we adore . 
ſtones, walls, and boards. It is not fo, my lord; 

but thoſe ſymbols. make us recolle& the perſons 
whoſe names they bear, and exalt our groveling 
minds. We do not look upon them as gods; 
but if it be the image of Jeſus, we ſay, Lord, 
belp us. If it be che image of his mother, we 
lay, ©, pray to your Son to fave us.” If it be of a 
martyr,. we ay, St. Stephen, pray for us. “.“ 
We might, as having the power of St. Peter, pro- 
nounce puniſhments againſt you; but as you have 
pronounced the curſe upon yourſelf, let it ſtick to 
you. Lou write to us to aſſemble a general coun- 
cal; of which there is no need. Do you ceaſe to 
perſecute images, and all will be quiet. We fear 
not your threats; for if we go a league from Rome, 
toward Campania, we are ſecure.” — Certainly this 
n IS 
Prom theſe ſpecimens the reader may judge whether the 
pope or the emperor was better acquainted with the Scripture. 
A pagan philoſopher would have defended gentile idolatry much 
in the ſame manner; and the dependence, which both the pagan 
and the papiſt place on the image, demonſtrates, that they ima- 
gine the power of the ſaint or dæmon to be intimately con- 
netted with the image, which repreſents, as it were, the body, 
of which the object of their worſhip is the ſoul, ſo juſtly do the 
Scriptures deſcribe idolaters as literally worſhipping the works 
of their own hands, and the man of fin as worſhipping dzmons 
(1 Tim. iv.) Sophiſtry may evade, but it cannot confute. 
When men ceaſe te hold the head and to be ſatisfied with Chriſt 
as their all, they fall into theſe or ſimilar errors. The heart, 


which feels not the want of the living God, as its proper nu- 
trimont, will feed on the aſhes of idolatry. 


732. 
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is the lan of Antichriſt, ſupporting idolatr; 
by — 6 infallibility, au delpibag bo, 
civil -magiſtrates and ecclefiaſtical councils. 

I cannot do juſtice to Leo, becauſe we have not 
his anſwers to the pope. But perhaps the language 
of Gregory will enable the reader for himſelf to 
vindicate the emperor. It is not to be wondered 


. at, that Leo refuſed to have any farther intercourſe 


with the Roman prelate. In 732, Gregory, in a 
council, excommunicated all, who ſhould remove 
or ſpeak contemptuouſly- of images. And Italy 
being now in a ſtate of rebellion, Leo fitted out a 
fleet, which he ſent thither ; but it was wrecked in 
the Adriatic. He continued, however, to enforce 
his edict againſt images in the eaſt, while the pa- 
trons of the faſhionable iddlatry fupported it by 
various ſophiſms. In all his conduct Gregory now 
acted like a temporal prince: he ſupported a re- 
bellious duke againſt Luitprand, king of the 
Lombards, his maſter, and fearing the vengeance 
of the latter, he applied to Charles Martel, mayor 
of the palace in France *, offering to withdraw his 
obedience from the emperor, and give the conſul- 
ſhip of Rome to Charles, if he would take him 
under his protection F. Charles, however, by his 
wars with the Saracens, was prevented from 
complying with the pope's requeſt. But he left 
his power and ambitious views to his ſon and ſuc 


.D. ceſſor Pepin. Charles, Gregory, and Leo, all died 
741. 


in the ſame year 741, and left to their ſucceſſors the 
management of their reſpective views and conten- 


trons, | E 
Conſtantine 
This is he who had ſtopped the {s of the Saracen 
arms. Mayor of the palace, was the of the prime miniſter 
in France, who during the reigns of a ſucceſſion of weak princes, 
with ſovereign power. 


+ This ſhews that the charge of rebellion againſt the emperor 


| bs not unjuſtly made againſt thas pope, 
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Conſtantine Copronymus inherited his father 
Leo's zeal againſt images: and, as both the eaſt and 
the weſt were precipitating themſelves into ido- 
latry, hence neither of theſe princes have met with 
a fair and impartial hiſtorian“. The Arabians 


perſecuted the Chriſtians in the mean time with 


unrelenting barbarity in the eaſt, while the real 
Church of God was deſolated on all fides, and 
ſuffered equally from enemies without and within 
her pale. Zachary was the next pope after Gre- 
III. an aſpiring politician, who fomented 
7 among the Lombards, and, by his intrigues, 
obtained from their king Luitprand an addition 
to the patrimony of the Church. The Roman 
prelates had ceaſed to worſhip God in ſpirit and in 
truth, and were now become mere ſecular princes. 
Zachary ſhewed how well he merited the title 
of a tem governor. He had the addreſs to 
preſerye {till a nominal ſubjection to the Greek 
emperor, while he ſeized all the power of the 
Roman dukedom for himſelf, and looked out for 
a protector both againſt his lawful ſovereign and 
againſt the Lombards. This was Pepin, the ſon 


and ſucceſſor of Charles Martel in France, who 


ſent a caſe of conſcience to be reſolved by the pope, 
namely, whether it would be juſt in himſelf to 
depoſe his ſovereign Childeric III, and to reign in 
his room? Zachary was not aſhamed to anſwe: 


in 


® Theophanes relates ſome ridiculous things of Copronymus, 


which only prove the ſtrength of his own prejudices. p. 346. and 
follows him as his guide. | 

+ Fleury XLIII. 1. calls him a weak and contemptible prince. 
So the French kings had been for ſome time. But Gregory I. 
would have told Pepin, that the weakneſs of the ſovereign's 
faculties gave the ſervant no right to uſurp the maſter's authority. 
—＋ God: whereas idolatry had hardened the hearts 
Boom popes, and left them no law but their owa inſatiable 
Ambition. 


Vol. III. M 


[| 


A. D. 


752. 


A. D. 
754. 
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in the affirmative: Pepin then threw his maſter 
into a monaſtery, and aſſumed the title of king. 
Zachary died ſoon after, viz. in the year 7 52. 
The Greek emperor was unable to cope with the 
ſubtilty of the pope and the violence of the Lom- 
bards. Ravenna the capital of his dominions 
in Italy was taken by king Aſtulphus, who had 
ſucceeded Rachis, the ſucceſſour of Luitprand. 
This government, called the Exarchate, had laſted 
in Italy about a hundred and fourſcore years. 
Stephen, the ſucceſſour of Zachary, finding the ſu- 
perior ſtrength of the Lombards, no ſolicited the 
aid of Conſtantine, who was too much employed 
in the eaſt, to ſend any forces into Italy. In the 
year 754, the emperor held a council of 338 bi- 
ſhops, to decide the controverſy concerning images. 
They expreſs themſelves not improperly on the 
nature of the hereſy*. *© Jeſus Chriſt,” ſay they, 
e hath delivered us from 1dolatry, and hath taught 
us to adore him in ſpirit and in truth. But the 
devil not being able to endure the beauty of the 
Church, hath inſenſibly brought back idolatry 
under the appearance of Chriſtianity, perſuading 
men to worſhip the creature, and to take for God 
a work, to which they give the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt.” - | 
_ Reinforced by the decrees of this council againſt 
image-worſhip, Conſtantine burnt the images, and 
demoliſhed the walls, which were painted with re- 
preſentations of Chriſt or the faints ; and ſeemed 
determined to exterminate all the veſtiges of idolatry. 
In the mean time, in Italy, Stephen prefled by the 
victorious arms of Aſtulphus, applied himſelf to 


| Pepin, and wrote to all the French dukes, ex- 


horting them to ſuccour St. Peter, and promiſing 
them the remiffion of their fins, a hundred - fold 
* Fleury, XLIII, 7. 
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in this world, and in the world to come life ever- 
laſting. So rapidly advanced the popedom! A 
letter now was brought to the pope from the em- 
peror, ordering him to go to Aſtulphus, and 
demand the reſtitution of Ravenna. Superſtition 
was every where ſo ſtrong, that there was no danger 
incurred by ſuch a ſtep; and the weakneſs of the 
emperor, and the diſtraction of his affairs allowed 
him not to give any other ſort of ſuccour to Italy. 
Stephen ſent to the king of the Lombards, to de- 
mand a paſs. This was granted, and he ſet out 
from Rome, to go to Aſtulphus. A ſhort time 
before he undertook this journey, meſſengers had 
arrived to him from Pepin, encouraging him to go 
along with them into France. Stephen arrived at 
Pavia, the capital of Lombardy, and, after an in- 
effectual interview with the king, went into France, 
where Pepin treated him with all poſſible reſpect, 
and promiſed to undertake an expedition into Italy 
to relieve the Roman See. Stephen anointed with 
oil the king of the Franks; and, by the authority of 
St. Peter, forbad the French lords, on pain of ex- 
communication, to chooſe a king of another race. 
Thus did theſe two ambitious men ſupport one 
another in their ſchemes of rapaciry and injuſtice. 
In the pope the evil was aggravated by the pretence 
of religion #. It is you,” ſays Stephen, whom 
God hath choſen for this purpoſe by his preſcience 
from all eternity. For whom he hath predeſtinated, 
them he alſo called; and, whom he called, them he 


alſo 
= ny a much better divine than Stephen, is ſtruck with 
the abſurdity of the alluſion, XLII. 15. If I am ſomewhat 
more ſecular in this narration than in general, the importance of 
the ſubject, which is nothing leſs than the eſtabliſhment of the 
papal power, and the vindication of faithful witneſſes, who from 
e to age proteſted againſt it, may afford a ſufficient apology. 
opery once eſtabliſhed, I ſhall not ſo minutely attend her ſteps, 
but ſeek the children of God, wherever they are to be found. 
N 23 
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alſo juſtified.” It muſt be owned, that Stephen 
was fitter to conduct a negotiation, than to ex- 

pound a text. | 
Pepin attacked Aſtulphus ſo vigorouſly, that, in 
the end, he obliged him to deliver the Exarchate, 
that 1s Ravenna, and twenty-one cities befides, to 
the pope. Conſtantine, alarmed at the danger of 
his dominions in Italy, ſent an embaſly to king 
Pepin, to preſs him to deliver the Exarchate to 
its rightful ſovereign: but in vain, In the iſſue, 
the pope became the proprietor of Ravenna and its 
dependencies, and added rapacity to his rebellion. 
From this time he not only aſſumed the tone of 
infallibility and ſpiritual dominion, but became 
literally a temporal prince. On the death of 
Aſtulphus, Deſiderius, duke of Tuſcany, in order 
to obtain the ſucceſſion, promiſed Stephen, to de- 
liver to him ſome other cities, which the Lombards 
had taken from the emperor, Stephen embraced 
the offer without heſitation, aſſiſted Deſiderius in 
his views, and obtained for the popedom the 
dutchy of Ferrara, and two other fortreſſes. The 
injured emperor, in the mean time, continued to 
exterminate idolatry in the caſt; but, whether his 
motives were pious or not, our ignorance of his 
private character will not ſuffer us to aſcertain. 
p. The ambitious and ſucceſsful Stephen held the 
popedom five years, and died in 757. His ſuc- 
ceſſour Paul, even before his appointment to that 
dignity, had taken care to cultivate the friendſhip 
and ſecure the protection of Pepin. The maritime 
parts of Italy ſtill obeyed the emperor, and theſe, 
together with the Lombards, threatened the pope, 
from time to time; whence he was induced to 
write frequently to the king of France for aſſiſtance *. 
I Conſtantine 


* It is remarkable, that Fle Mares this for repre- 
ſenting his ſecular affairs as if they were rien $1. * 
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Conſtantine forbad every where the addreſſing 
of prayers to the Virgin Mary, or to other ſaints, 
and diſcountenanced the monks through his do- 
minions. He is faid to have treated the worſhip- 
| — of images with great barbarity, and to have 

n profane and vicious in his own practice. But 
ſuch cenſures were the natural and obvious effect 
of his conduct. | 
In the year 768 died Pepin, the great ſupporter 
of the popedom. Its grandeur was, however, not 


in the arts of ambitious intrigue. He received the 
ho of Rieti and Spoleto, towns of Lombardy, 
and allowed them to chuſe a duke among them- 
ſelves. Partly by theſe means, and ſtill more by 
the powerful alliance of Charles, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Pepin, commonly called Charlemagne 
for his great exploits, he ſtrengthened himſelf 
againſt the hoſtilities of king Deſiderius. He re- 
ceived from the French king a confirmation of 
Pepin's donative of the Exarchate, with ſome- con- 
ſiderable additions of territory. The friendſhip of 
ambitious men 1s cemented by views of intereſt. 
This was exactly the caſe of Charles and Adrian. 
The former derived from the facred character of 
the latter the moſt ſubſtantial addition to his repu- 
tation in a ſuperſtitious age, and was enabled to 


expel Deſiderius entirely from his dominions. In A. p. 
the year 774, he aſſumed the title of king of 774. 


France and Lombardy, The laſt king of the 
Lombards was ſent into a monaſtery in France, 
where he ended his days, In the next year, the 
emperor Conftantine died, after having vigorouſly 
oppoſed image-worſhip all his reign. At the ſame 
time alſo died the Mahometan Caliph Almanſor, 
the founder of Bagdad, which from that time 

M 3 became 


768. 


h 
yet arrived at maturity. Adrian, who was elected A. p. 1 
pope in 772, was not inferior to his predeceſſors 772. | 


A. D. 4 


| 
4 
| 
| 
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became the reſidence of the Saracen monarchs ; 
whoſe empire then began to carry more the ap- 
ce of a regular government, and ceaſed to 
— ſo troubleſome to the remains of the old Roman 
empire, as it had formerly been. 
Leo, the ſon and ſucceſſour of Conſtantine, trode 
in the ſteps of his father and grandfather, and exer- 
A. p. ciſed ſeverities on the ſupporters of image - worſhip. 
780. But, as he died in the year 580 *, his wife Irene 
aſſumed the government in the name of her ſon 
Conſtantine, who was only ten years old. She 
openly and zealouſly ſupported idolatry. The eaſt 
was ſo eagerly addicted to it, that there wanted 
only the authority of a ſovereign to render it tri- 
umphant. Images gained the aſcendency; and the 
monaſtic life, which either the piety or the pru- 
dence of three emperors, for I cannot aſcertaintheir 
real character. had much diſcouraged, became 
A. Dp. again victorious in Greece and Aſia . 
784. In 784 Irene wrote to Adrian, any his pre- 
ſence at a council to be held for the ſupport of 
image - worſhip; at leaſt that he would ſend legates 
to it. Taraſius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, juſt 
appointed, and perfectly harmonizing with the 
| views of the empreſs, wrote to the ſame purport. 
| Adrian's anſwer is worthy of a pope. He expreſſes 
11 his joy at the proſpect of the eſtabliſhment of 
image -worſhip; and, at the ſame time, teſtifies his 
diſpleaſure at the preſumption of Tarafius, in calling 
| himſelf univerſal patriarch ; he demands the reſto- 
I | ration of St, Peter's patrimony, which, during the 


{chiſm, 
_* Fleury, XLIV. 16. 

+ If the plan, on which I have choſen to write a Church-hiſ- 
tory, need the authority of any writer to ſupport it, the words 
of Fleury are very deciſive. B. XLIV. 17, * The temporal 
affairs of the Church, nay, of the Roman Church, do not belong 
to an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory.” | | 
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ſchiſm, the emperors of Conſtantinople had with- 5 
held; and ſets before the empreſs the munificent * 
ttern of Charlemagne, who had given to the | 

| ot Church, to be enjoyed for ever, provinces, 

cities, and caſtles, once in poſſeſſion of the Lom- | 
bards, but which of right belonged to St. Peter. 
Ambition and avarice were thus covered with the 

thin veil of ſuperſtition. But this was the age of | 
clerical uſurpations. Large domains were now i! 
commonly annexed, by ſuperſtitious princes, to | 


the Church, for the pardon of their ſins; but the 
pope was the greateſt gainer by this traffic. That, | 
which is moſt to our purpoſe to obſerve, is the J 
awful departure, which had commonly been made, | 
throughout Chriſtendom, from the all- important 
article of juſtification, While this is firmly. be- 
lieved and reverenced, it is impoſſible for men to | 
think of commuting for their offences with heaven; 
and it is itſelf the ſureſt defence againſt clerical | 
encroachments, ſuperſtition, idolatry, and hypo- | 
criſy. But the pulpits were ſilent on this doctrine: jj 
during this whole century, falſe religion grew with- | 
| 
F 
* 


out any check or moleſtation; and vices, both in i}, 
publick and private life, increaſed in proportion. A. p. 
In the year 787 the ſecond council of Nice was 787. 
held under the empreſs: and, of ſuch a council it 
is ſufficient to ſay, that it confirmed idolatrous 
worſhip, Pope Adrian, having received the acts of 
the council, ſent them to Charlemagne, that he 
might procure the approbation of the biſhops of the 
weſt. But here his expectations were diſappointed. 
United in politics by the coincidence of intereſted 
views, they were however found to diſagree in 
religious . Charlemagne, though illi- 
terate himſelf, was one of the greateſt patrons of 
learning: and, if he may be ſuppoſed to have been 
in earneſt in any opinions, he would naturally be 
wy” * much 
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much influenced by the famous Alcuin, an Eng- 
liſhman, whom he cheriſhed and eſteemed. The 
cuſtoms and habits of the weſt were far from uni- 
verſally favouring the reigning idolatry. I am 
anxiouſly looking for the features of the Church of 
Chriſt in this very gloomy period, and ſeem to 
think that her exiſtence was moſt probably to be 
found in the Churches lately planted, or, in thoſe, 
which were then in an infant ſtate. Our own 
iſtand was decidedly, at that time, againſt idolatry. 
The Britiſh Churches execrated che ſecond council 
of Nice *; and ſome even of the Italian biſhops 
roteſted againſt the growing evil. Nor is it pro- 
bable, that the churches of Germany, now forming, 
were at all diſpoſed to receive it. Men, who firſt 
receive Chriſtianity from zealous teachers, are fim- 
ple and fincere ; nor is it eaſy to convince an 
ingenuous perſon, that idolatry, however qualified 
or explained, 1s allowable on the plan of the 
Scriptures, either of the Old or New Teſtament. 
France itſelf had, as yet, ſhewn no diſpoſition po- 
fitively in favour of idolatry. The Roman See 
alone, in Europe, had in form ſupported and de- 
fended it. And experience proves, that the greateſt 
ſtages of degeneracy are to be found in the 
Churches, which have ſubſiſted the longeſt. 
Charlemagne could not but be ſtruck at the 
diſcordancy of the Nicene council with the habits 
of the weſt; and was therefore ſo far from recciv- 
ing, with implicit faith, the recommendation of 
it by pope Adrian, that he ordered the biſhops of 
the weſt to examine the merits of the queſtion. 
The iſſue was, the publication of the Carolin books, 
in 


* Hoveden Annal. pars prior. p. 232. Uſher Annals. p. 19, 
20. The former of theſe writers tells us, that Alcuin compoſed 
the Carolin books. 
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in which the famous Alcuin had at leaft a diſtin- 
guiſhed ſhare. In theſe the authors find fault 
with a former ſynod held in Greece, under Con- 
ſtantine, which forbad the uſe of images. For 
they held the dangerous opinion of Gregory 1ſt, 

namely, that theſe might be ſer up in churches, 
and ſerve as books for the inſtruction of the people. 
But they condemn, in very free terms, the late 
Grecian ſynod, which enjoined the worſhip of 
_ They find fault with the flattering ad- 
dreſſes made by the Greek biſhops to pope Adrian. 
They allow the primacy of St. Peter's See, but are 
far from founding their faith on the pope's decrees. 
They condemn the worſhip of images by ſcriptural 
arguments, by no means impertinent or contemp- 
tible, but which there is no occaſion for me to 
repeat *+ 

Engilbert, the ambaſſador of Charles, preſented 
theſe books to Adrian. This ambitious politician, 
who ſubſiſted by the protection of Charlemagne, 
and who was concerned to maintain the honour of 
his See, replied with great prudence. It is evident, 
from his whole conduct, that his object was the 
temporal intereſts of the popedom. Hence his 
anſwer to Charles was tame and infipid, and his 
defence of image-worſhip weak and inconcluſive Þ. 
Charles and the French Churches perſevered in 
their own middle practice: they uſed images, but 


they abhorred the adoration of them. In the year A. p. 
794, at Frankfort upon the Maine, a ſynod was 794. 


held, conſiſting of 300 biſhops, who condemned 
the ſecond council of Nice, and the worſhip of 
images. In this ſynod, Paulinus, biſhop of Aqui- 
leia, in Italy, bore ſome ſhare. Adrian, however, 
continued on good terms with Charlemagne, » 
| t 


» See Du Pin, Councils of 8th century. 
1 This is allowed by Du Pin. Ibid. 
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the death of the former, which took place before 
the cloſe of the century, when he was ſucceeded 
by Leo III. Political intrigue, and fecular 
artifice, not theological ſtudy, was then the 
practice of Roman biſhops. The Iriſh, at this 
time, particularly excelled in divinity, travelled 
through various countries, and became renowned 
for knowledge; and the ſuperior light of England 
and France, in the controverſy concerning images, 
ſeems to ſhew both thoſe countries, in knowledge 
and in regard for the doctrines of Scripture, to have 
been far tuperior to Rome. Yet ſo ſtrongly were 
men prejudiced in favour of the dignity of the 
Roman See, that it ſtill remained in the. height of 
its power, and was enabled in proceſs of time to 
communicate its idolatrous abominations through 
Europe. In the eaſt the worſhip of images was 
triumphant, but as yet not univerſal “. 

This chapter contains the narrative of the moſt 
fatal events, which the Church had ever ſeen. The 
Arian hereſy had disfigured and deeply wounded 
her conſtitution, but ſhe had recovered, and con- 
founded this adverſary. The Pelagian poiſon had 
operated for a time; but its detection and expul- 
fion had even contributed to recover her health, 
and to reſtore her to a great degree of apoſtolical 


purity. Other hereſies, which affected the doctrine 


of the Trinity, had been ſucceſsfully oppoſed : 
ſuperſtition, for a number of centuries, had ſullied 
her beauty, but had left her vitals untouched, 
Idolatry, at length, aided by the ſame ſuperſtitious 
propenſity, prevailed to diſunite her from Chriſt, 

| her 


* Trene, toward the cloſe of this century, dethroned her ſon 
Conſtantine, and put out his eyes with ſuch violence, that he 


| Joſt his life. This monſter, a worthy patroneſs of idolatry, 


then reigned alone, and cooperated with the pope of Rome, in 
the ſupport of Satan's kingdom. 8 . 
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her living head. The reigning powers, both in 
the eaſt and the weſt, were overgrown with falſe 
worſhip : even thoſe parts of the weſt, which as yet 
were not diſpoſed to receive idolatry, were deeply 
prepared for the gradual admiſſion of it, partly by 
the growing of ſuperſtition, and partly by the 
ſubmiſſion of all the European Churches to the 
domination of the Roman See. There the ſeat of 
Antichriſt was firmly fixed. Rebellion againſt the 
lawful power of the magiſtrate, the moſt arrogant 
claims to infallibility, and the ſupport of image- 
worſhip, conſpired with the temporal dominion 
lately obtained by the biſhop of Rome, to render 
him the tyrant of the Church. His dominions, 
indeed, were not large; but, in conjunction with the 
proud pretenſions of his eccleſiaſtical character, 
they gave him a ſuperlative dignity in the eyes of 
all Europe. It was evident, that the face of the A. p. 
whole Church was altered: from the year 927, to 727. 
about the year 2000, we have the dominion of the 
Beaſt *; and the propheſying of the witneſſes in 
ſackcloth, which was to continue 1260 days, or 
forty and two months, that is, for 1260 years. 
We muſt now look for the real Church, either, in 
diſtin& individual ſaints, who, in the midſt of 
popery, were preſerved by effectual grace in vital 
union with the Son of God, or, in affociations of 
true Chriſtians, formed in different regions, which 
were in a ſtate of perſecution and much affliction. 
Where then was the Church in the eighth century? 
She {till ſubſiſted; and the oppoſition made to ido- 
latry by Charles and the council of Frankfort, 
demonſtrates her exiſtence, Nothing but the in- 
fluence of principles very oppoſite to thoſe which 
were faſhionable at Rome can account for ſuch 
events, at a time when the digaity of the Roman 


See 


® Rev. xi. and xii, 
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See was held in univerſal veneration. Aſter all, 


it is in the propagation of the Goſpel among the 
pagans, that the real Church is chiefly to be ſeen 
in this century. Some real work of this kind was 
carrying on, while the popedom was forming; and, 
by the adorable Providence of God, pious miſſiona- 
ries, who entered not into the recent controverſies, 
but were engaged in actions purely ſpiritual, were 
patronized and ſupported in preaching Chriſt 
among foreign nations, by the ſame popes of Rome, 
who were oppoſing his grace in their own*. Their 
ambition led them to cheriſh the zeal of the mif- 
fionaries, but with how different a ſpirit! To this 
ſcene let us now direct our attention, 


Should any perſons ſtartle, that I call image-worſhip by no 


_ 


better name than idolatry, and rank pagan and pa <5 ur in 
the ſame claſs, I would refer ſuch to the cenſure of St. Paul on the 


Galatians, iv. 8, 9. Idolatry being with them merely mental, 
originated in a ſelf.righteous principle, and the Apoſtle looks 
on them as worſhippers of falſe gods, and informs them that 
they were returning again to bondage. How much more juſtly 
may image-worſhip Þe called % the doing ſervice to them 


which by nature are no gods,” where the idolatry is both men. 
tal and external! 


* 
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THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN THIS 
CENTURY, INCLUDING THE LIFE OF BONI- 
FACE, ARCHBISHOP OF MENTZ. 


ILLIBROD*®, with other Engliſh miſſion- 
aries, continued to labour with ſucceſs in 
the converſion of the Friſons. His epiſcopal ſeat 
was, as we have ſeen , at Utrecht; for fifty years 
he preached, founded churches and monaſteries, 
and appointed new biſhops. The conſequence of 
his labours was, that great numbers of pagans were 

received into the pale of the Church. 
The] great light of Germany in this century 
was an Engliſhman named Winfrid, born at Kir- 
ton in Devonſhire, about the year 680. He was 
brought up in the monaſtic life from infancy. His 
reſidence was in the monaſtery of Nutcell, in the 
dioceſe of Wincheſter, which was afterwards de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, and was never rebuilt. 
Here he was made acquainted with the facred and 
ſecular learning of the times. At the age of 3o, 
he was ordained prieſt, on the recommendation of 
his abbot, and laboured with much zeal in preach- 
ing the word of God. His ſpirit was ardent, and 
he longed to be employed as a miſſionary in the 
converſion of pagans. The example of a number 
of pious perſons of his own country might, no 
doubt, have great influence with him; for we 
+ have 


* Fleury; fifth Vol. XII. 2. 
1 See page 125 of this volume. 
t Fleury XLI. 35, &c. Alban Butler, Vol. 6. 
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have ſeen already, that the zeal of ſpreading the 
Goſpel was peculiarly ſtrong in the Britiſh iſles. 
A. pp. He went over with two monks into Friezeland 
716. about the year 716. He proceeded to Utrecht, 
ec to WATER, where Willibrod had praNnTED;” 
but finding that circumſtances rendered it imprac- 
ticable at preſent to preach the Golpel there, he 
returned into England, with his companions, to 

his monaſtery. 

On the death of the abbot of Nutcell, the ſo- 
ciety would have elected Winfrid in his room; 
but the monk, ſteady to his purpoſe, refuſed to 
accept the Prefidency; and, with recommendatory 
letters from the biſhop of Wincheſter, went to 
Rome, and preſented himſelf to the pope, ex- 
p—_ a defire of being employed in the conver- 

ſion of infidels. Gregory II. encouraged his zeal, 
and gave him a commiſſion of the moſt ample and 
unlimited nature in the year 719. 

With this commiſſion Winfrid went into Bava- 
ria and Thuringia. In the firſt country he reformed 
the Churches, in the ſecond he was ſucceſsful in 

the converſion of infidels. Here alſo he obſerved, 
how true religion, where it had been planted, was 
almoſt deſtroyed by falſe teachers: ſome paſtors, 
indeed, were zealous for the ſervice of God, but 
others were given up to ſcandalous vices: the Eng- 
liſh miſſionary beheld their ſtate, and the ill effects 
of it on the people, with ſorrow; and laboured, 
with all his might, to recover them to true re- 
ntance. 

It was with ſincere delight, that he afterwards 
learned, that the door, which had been ſhut againſt 
his firſt attempts in Friezeland, was now opened 
for preaching the Goſpel in that country. Ratbod, 
king of the Friſons, who had planted idolatry 
afreſh among his ſubjects, was dead, and 1 * 

ſtacles 
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ſtacles were removed. Winfrid returned into 
Friezeland, and for three years cooperated with 
Willibrod. The pale of the Church was hence 
enlarged : churches were erected: many received 
the word of God; and idolatry was more and more 
ſubdued. 

Willibrod, declining in ſtrength through old 
age, choſe Winfrid for his ſucceſſour. I have before 
obſerved, that the duration of his paſtoral labours, 
in his miſſion, was no leſs than fifty years. The 
example of this great and holy perſon had lon 
before this ſtirred up others to labour in the beſt 


of cauſes. Soon after that, he, with eleven com- A. p. 
panions in 690, had begun to preach the Goſpel 690. 


in Friezeland, two brothers of the Engliſh nation 
went over into the country of the ancient Saxons, 
in order to preach to the 1dolaters. They were 


both called Ewald. They arrived in this country A. p. 
about the year 694, and meeting with a certain 694. 


ſteward, deſired him to conduct them to his lord. 
They were employed all the way in prayer, in 
ſinging pſalms and hymns. The barbarians fearing 
leſt theſe men might draw their lord over to 
Chriſtianity, murdered both the brothers; and 
thus, toward the cloſe of the foregoing century, 
it pleaſed God to take to himſelf two perſons who 
had devoted themſelves to preach the Goſpel of 
his Son among the heathen. The time of the 
more peculiar viſitation of Germany was reſerved 
for the age which we are now reviewing. 

It muſt have been extremely delightful to Wil- 
librod, to have met with a coadjutor ſo zealous 
and fincere as Winfrid. However, the latter de- 
clined the offer, becauſe the pope had enjoined 
him to preach in the eaſtern parts of Germany; and 
he felt himſelf bound to perform his promiſe. It 
is not poſſible, indeed, to conceive ſuch a man as 


Gregory 
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Gregory to have had any other views than thoſe of 
fecular ambition in exacting this promiſe from 
Winfrid. But it ſeems alſo equally apparent, that 
the motives of the latter were holy and ſpiritual. 
Willibrod acquieſced in Winfrid's deſires, and 
diſmiſſed him with his bleſſing. The younger miſ- 
ſionary departed immediately, and came into Heſſe, 
to a place called Omenbourg, belonging to two 
brothers, who were nominal Chriſtians, but prac- 
tical idolaters. Winfrid's labours were ſucceſsful, 
both on them and their ſubjects: and, throughout 
Heſſe, or at leaſt a very great part of it, even to 
the confines of Saxony, he erected the ſtandard of 
truth, and upheld it with much zeal, to the con- 
fuſion of the kingdom of Satan. It ought not, 
however, to be concealed, that Winfrid ſuffered 
great hardſhips in a country ſo poor and unculti- 
vated as the greater part of Germany then was ; 
that he ſupported himſelf at times by the labour ot 
his hands, and was expoſed to imminent peril from 
the rage of the obſtinate pagans. 

Aﬀter ſome time he returned to Rome, was 
kindly received by Gregory II. and was conſecrated 
biſhop of the new German Churches, by the name 
of Boniface, There ſeems, even in that little cir- 
cumſtance, ſomething of the policy of the Roman 
See. A Roman name was more likely to procure 
from the German converts reſpe& to the Pope, 
than an Engliſh one. Gregory, moreover, ſolici- 
tous to preſerve his dignity, exacted from the new 
biſhop an oath of ſubjection to the papal authority, 
conceived in the ſtrongeſt terms; a circumſtance, 
remarkably proving both the ambition of Gregory 
and the ſuperſtition of the times. Boniface armed 
with letters from the pope, and, what was far better, 
encou by the addition of freſh labourers from 
En returned to the ſcenes of his miſſion. 

; | Coming 
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Coming into Heſſe, he confirmed, by impoſition 
of hands, ſeveral * who had already been baptized, 
and exerted himſelf with much zeal againſt the 
idolatrous ſuperſtitions of the Germans. An oak 
of prodigious ſize had been an inſtrument of much 
pagan deluſion: his ſincereſt converts adviſed him 
to cut it down; and he followed their counſel. It 
ought to be obſerved, that the famous Charles 
Martel protected him with his civil authority; for 
the dominion ot the French extended a conſider- 
able way into Germany. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that Boniface made any other uſe of this 
circumſtance, than what the moſt conſcientious 
eccleſiaſtic may do, wherever the Chriſtian religion 
is eſtabliſhed by the laws. 


Daniel, biſhop of Wincheſter, about the year A. 5. 
723, wrote to Boniface concerning the beſt method 723. 


of dealing with idolaters. Do not contradict,“ 
ſays he, in a direct manner their accounts of the 
enealogy of their gods; allow that they were born 
— one another in the ſame way as mankind are; 
this conceſſion will give you the advantage of 
proving, that there was a time when they had no 
exiſtence.—Aſk them, who governed the world 
before the birth of their gods—aſk them, if theſe 
gods have ceaſed to propagate. If they have not, ſhew 
them the conſequence ; namely, that the gods muſt 
be infinite in number, and that no man can rationally 
be at eaſe in worſhipping any of them, leſt he 
ſhould, by that means, offend one, who 1s more 
powerful. —Argue thus with them, not in the way 
of inſult, but with temper and moderation; and 
take opportunities to contraſt theſe abſurdities with 
the Chriſtian doctrine: let the pagans be rather 
aſhamed chan incenſed by your oblique mode of 
ſtating 


* mer B. XLI. 44, &c. 
Vor. III. N 
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ſtating theſe ſubjefts.—Shew them the inſufficiency 
of their plea of antiquity: inform them that idolat 
did anciently prevail over the world, but that Jeſus 
Chriſt was manifeſted, in order to reconcile men 
to God by his grace.” —Piety and good ſenſe ap- 
pear to have predominated in theſe inſtructions, 
and we have here proofs, in addition to thoſe al- 
ready given, of the grace of God conferred on our 
anceſtors during the heptarchy. 

Boniface preſerved a correſpondence with other 
friends in England, as well as with Daniel. From 
his native country he was ſupplied alfo, as we have 
ſeen, with fellow-labourers. In Thuringia he con- 
firmed the churches, delivered them from hereſies, 
and falſe brethren, and the work ſtill proſpered in 
his hand. 

In the mean time, like all upright and con- 
{cientious men, he found himſelf often involved 
in difficulties, and doubted in what manner he 
ſhould regulate his conduct in regard to ſcandalous 
prieſts, who greatly obſtructed his miſſion. He 
laid his doubts before his old friend the biſhop of 
Wincheſter*. Should he avoid altogether their 
communication? he might offend the court of 
France, without whoſe civil protection he could 
not proceed in his miſſion. Should he preſerve 
connection with them? he was afraid of bringing 
guilt upon his conſcience. Daniel adviſes him to 
endure with patience, what he could not amend: 
he counſels him not to make a ſchiſm in the 
Church, under pretence of purging it; and, at the 
ſame time, exhorts him to exerciſe church-diſcipline 
on notorious offenders. 

Boniface defired Daniel alſo to ſend him the 
book of the 4 „ which,” ſays he, © the 
abbot Winbert, formerly my maſter, left at his 


death, 
* Bonif, Ep. 3. Fleury, B. XLI. toward the end. 
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death, written in very diftin&t characters. A 
Ar conſolation in my old age I cannot receive; 

r I can find no book like it in this country; and, 
as my fight grows weak, I cannot eaſily diſtinguiſh 
the ſmall letters, which are joined cloſe together, 
in the ſacred volumes, which are at preſent in my 
poſſeſſion.” Do theſe things ſeem to belong to 
the character of an ambitious and inſidious eccle- 
ſiaſtic, or to that of a ſimple and upright ſervant 
of Jeſus Chriſt ? 

The reputation of this Saint,—ſuch I ſhall venture 
to call him from the evidence of facts, -was ſpread 
through the greateſt part of Europe; and many 
from England poured into Germany, to connect 
themſelves with him. Theſe diſperſed themſelves 


in the country, and preached in the villages of 
Hefle and Thuringia. 


A. D. 


In 732, Boniface received the title of archbiſhop, 732. 


from Gregory III. who ſupported his miſſion with 
the ſame ſpirit, with which Gregory II. had done. 
Encouraged by a letter ſent to him from Rome, he 
proceeded to erect new churches, and to extend 
the profeſſion of the Goſpel. At this time, he 
found the Bavarian churches diſturbed by an here- 
tic, called Eremvolt, who would have ſeduced the 
people into idolatry. Boniface condemned him, 
according to the canons, freed the country from 
his devices, and reſtored the diſcipline of the 
Church. 

About the year 732, Burchard and Lullus were 
invited from England by Boniface, who made the 
former biſhop of Wurtzburg, where Kilian had 
preached, and ſuffered martyrdom, about fifty years 
before. He was abundantly ſucceſsful during the 
labours of ten years, by which his ſtrength was 
exhauſted: he gave up his biſhopric in 752, and 
died ſoon after. Butler, Vol. X. 
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Some time after, Boniface wrote to Northelme, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a ſtrain, which equally 
ſhews the charity and ſincerity of his ſpirit, and 


738. the ſuperſtition of the times *. In 738, he again 


viſited Rome, being far advanced in life; and, after 
ſome ſtay, he induced ſeveral Engliſhmen, who re- 
ſided there, to join with him in his German miſſion, 
Returning into Bavaria, by the deſire of duke 
Odilo, he reſtored the purity of the faith, and 
prevailed againſt the artifices of ſome ſeducers, who 


had done much miſchief both by falſe doctrine and 


flagitious example. He eſtabliſhed three new bi- 


ſhoprics in the country, at Saltzburg, Friſinghen, 
and Ratiſbon. That of Paſſaw had been fixed 


before. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the 
ſucceſſes and conqueſts of the Carlovingian princes 
much facilitated his labours in Germany. 

In writing to Cuthbert, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury +, after teſtifying his zealous adherence to the 
See of Rome, and his ſubmiſſion to its authority, 


he exhorts him to diſcharge his duty faithfully, 


notwithſtanding the difficulties to which good 
paſtors were expoſed. Let us fight,” ſays he, 
for the Lord; for we live in days of affliction 
and anguiſh. Let us die, if God fo pleaſe, for the 
laws of our fathers, that with them we may obtain 
the heavenly inheritance. Let us not be as dumb 
dogs, ſleepy watchmen, or ſelfiſh hirelings, but as 
careful and vigilant paſtors, preaching to all ranks, 


as far as God ſhall enable us, in ſeaſon and out of 


ſeaſon, as Gregory writes in his paſtoral.” 
Adalbert 1, a Frenchman, a proud enthuſiaſt, 

and Clement, a Scotchman, pretended that Chriſt, 

by his deſcent into hell, delivered the ſouls of the 


damned. 


* Ep. B. V. See Fleury XLII. 22. 
+ Bonif. Ep. 105. Fleury XLII. 37. 
$ Butler's Lives, Boniface, Fleury XLII. 52. 
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damned. The former was deceived by the moſt 
abſurd and extravagant deluſions, and the latter 
was infamous in life and converſation. Gevilieb 
alſo, a German biſhop, who affociated with them, 
had actually committed murder; but ſo ignorant 
and depraved were the rulers of the German Chriſ- 
tians, that he was ſtill allowed to continue a biſhop 
without infamy. Boniface, who ſaw the evil of 
theſe things more deeply than others, deſired that 
the two former might be impriſoned by the autho- 
rity of duke Carloman, and be ſecluded from 
ſociety, that they might not corrupt others by their 
poiſonous ſentiments, and that Gevilieb might be 
depoſed from his biſhopric. He gained his point 
in the condemnation and impriſonment of the two 
former, and in the depoſition of the latter. He, 
who has no charity for ſouls, and no proſpects be- 
yond thoſe of this life, may harſhly condemn the 
miſſionary ; but every ſerious and candid mind will 
applaud the ſincerity and uprightneſs of his inten- 
tions, and will wiſh for the exerciſe of diſcipline, 
though in a manner ſomewhat irregular, provided 
ſubſtantial juſtice be done, rather than that men 
ſhould be allowed to corrupt their fellow-creatures, 
without mercy and without controul. The guilt 
of theſe three men ſeems to have been evidenced 
by a detail of circumſtances, which are too unin- 
tereſting to be related at large. 

Bonitace, at length, was fixed at Mentz, and 
he is commonly called archbiſhop of that city. 
The increaſe of his dignity does not, however, ſeem 
to have diminiſhed his zeal and laboriouſneſs. His 
connection with England was conſtantly preſerved; 
and, it is in the epiſtolary correſpondence with his 
own country, that the molt ſtriking evidence of 
his pious views appears. In one of his epiſtles &, he 


mentions 
* 16 Ep. Alban Butler. 
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mentions his ſufferings ſrom pagans, falſe Chriſtians, 
and immoral paſtors: he feels as a man theſe hard- 
ſhips, but intimates his defire of the honour of 
dying for the love of him, who died for us. He 
often begged for books from England, eſpecially 
thoſe of Bede, whom he ſtiles the lamp of the 
Church. He wrote alſo a circular letter to the 
biſhops and people of England, intreating their 
prayers for the ſucceſs of his miſſions. 

Many perſons, while in obſcure life, have profeſſed 
much zeal for the ſervice of God, but have declined 
in earneſtneſs, as they advanced in years, particu- 
larly if they acquired honour and dignity in the 
world, This was not the caſe with Boniface. 
Though oppreſſed with age and infirmities, and 
greatly revered in the whole Chriſtian world, he 
determined to return into Friezeland. Before his 
departure, he acted in all things, as if he had a 
ſtrong preſentiment of what was to happen. He 
appointed Lullus, an Engliſhman, his ſucceſſor, 
as archbiſhop of Mentz, and wrote to the abbot of 
St. Denys, deſiring him to acquaint the king, 
Pepin, that he and his friends believed he had not 
long to live. He begged, that the king would 
ſhew kindneſs to the miſſionaries whom he ſhould 
leave behind him. Some * of them,” ſaid he, 
* are prieſts diſperſed into divers parts, for the 
pe of the Church: others are monks, ſettled in 

all monaſteries, where they inſtruct the chil- 
dren. There are aged men with me, who have 
long aſſiſted me in my labours. I fear, leſt after 
my death, they be diſperſed, and the diſciples, who 
are near the n frontiers, ſhould loſe the faith 
of Jeſus Chriſt.” ] beg that my ſon Lullus, may 
be confirmed in the epiſcopal office, and that he may 
teach the prieſts, the monks, and the people. | 

hope 
Ep. 92. 
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hope that he will perform theſe duties. That, which | 
moſt afflicts me, is, that the prieſts, who are on the 
pagan frontiers, are very indigent. They can ob- 
tain bread, but no clothes, unleſs they be aſſiſted, , 
as they haye been by me. Let me know your an- | 
ſwer, that I may live or die with more cheerful- 


ali 5 


8. | 
It is moſt probable, that he received an anſwer | 
agreeable to his benevolent ſpirit, as, before his de- 
parture, he ordained Lullus his ſucceſſor, with the 
conſent of king Pepin*, He went by the Rhine into | 
Friezeland, where, aſſiſted by Eoban, whom he had | 
ordained biſhop of Utrecht, after the death of Wil- 
librod, he brought great numbers of pagans into the | 
pale of the Church. He had appointed a day to | 
confirm thoſe, whom he had baptized, In waitin 1 
for them, he encamped with his followers on the 
banks of the Bordne, a river which then divided 
Eaſt and Weſt Friezeland. His intention was to | 
confirm, by impoſition of hands, the converts in 
the plains of Dockum. On the appointed day, he 
beheld, in the morning, not the new converts, whom 
he expected, but a troop of angry pagans, armed 
with ſhields and lances. The ſervants went out to 
reſiſt, but Boniface, with calm intrepidity, ſaid to 
his followers, ** Children, forbear to fight; the 
Scripture forbids us to render evil for evil. The 
day, which I have long waited for, is come; hope in 
God, and he will ſave your fouls.” Thus did he 
prepare the prieſts and the reſt of his companions 
for martyrdom. The pagans attacked them fu- 
riouſly, and flew the whole company, fifty-two in 
number, beſides Boniface himſelf. This happened A. p. 
in the year 755, in the fortieth year after his ar- 755. 
rival in Germany, and in the 75th of his age. The 
manner, 


* Fleury XLII. 20, 
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manner, in which his death was reſented by the 
Chriſtian Germans, ſhews the high veneration, in 
which he was held through the country, and ſuf. 
ficiently confutes the notion, which ſome have held 
of his imperious and fraudulent conduct. They 
collected a great army, attacked the pagans, flew 
many of them, pillaged their country, and carried 
off their wives and children. Thoſe, who remained 
Pagans in Friezeland, were glad to obtain peace 

y ſubmitting to Chriſtian rites. Such a method 
of ſhewing regard for Boniface, might be expected 
from a rude and ill-informed multitude. But, 
rude as they were, they had the gift of common 
ſenſe, and could judge whether the Apoſtle of the 
Germans was their ſincere friend or not; and thei 
judgment 1s with me deciſive, | 

A collection of Boniface's letters has been pre- 
ſerved, ſome of which have already been mention- 
ed. That the reformation of the clergy, and the 
converſion of infidels, were the objects of his zeal, 
appears from his literary correſpondence, no leſs 
than from the whole tenour of his life“. In the 
firſt letter to Nithardus, in which he takes the 
name of Winfrid, he exhorts him to contemn the 
things of time and ſenſe, and to devote himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the Scriptures, which he recommends 
as the higheſt wiſdom. * Nothing,” ſays he, 
scan you ſearch after more honourably in youth, 
or enjoy more comfortably in old age, than the 
knowledge of holy Scripture.” 

In another letter; he exhorts the prieſt Herefrede, 
in his own name, and in that of eight biſhops, who 
were with him, to ſhew the memoir, which they 
ſent him, to the king of the Mercians. The pur- 
port of it was to implore that prince to check the 
debaucheries and diſorders of his kingdom. 


Exceſſively 
e ® Dau Pin. $th Cent. Bonif, 
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Exceſſively attached as he was, both to the Ro- 
man See and to monaſtic inſtitutions, he knew how 
to ſubdue theſe attachments, and make them obe- 
dient to a ſtronger paſſion for genuine piety and 
virtue. He wrote to Cuthbert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, defiring him to reſtrain the women of 
England from going in ſuch numbers to Rome : 
« the greateſt part of them,” ſays he, live in 
lewdneſs, and ſcandalize the Church; as there is 
ſcarce a city in Lombardy and France, where there 


-are not ſome Engliſh women of flagitious life and 


manners.” 


That affociation of ideas, which Mr. Locke de- 
ſcribes, and which has been in all ages a powerful 
ſource of error and abſurdity, both in principles 
and practice, accounts for the acrimonious ex- 
preſſions with which Proteſtant writers have too 
often indulged themſelves in the relation of matters 
connected with the See of Rome. — The Magdu- 
bergenſian Centuriators ſeem, by their treatment 
of the character of Boniface, to have largely im- 
bibed this prejudice. 1 was ſurpriſed to find them 
giving ſanction to the account of an old Chroni- 
cle *, which deſcribes Boniface as raiſing ſoldiers 


to invade the Thuringians, abſolving them from 


the payment of taxes to their civil governors, and 
juſtifying this extraordinary conduct by the recital 
of a divine viſion. The manners of the eighth 
century certainly did not allow ſuch an union of 
the military and ſacerdotal character: moreover, 
the circumſtances of Boniface's proceedings, as at- 
teſted by the moſt credible accounts, and, above 
all, the unqueſtionable memorials of his evangelical 
labours, forbid me to entertain ſuch ſentiments of 
the Apoſtle of Germany. If he had had ſoldiers at 
his devotion, he ſurely might have avoided thoſe 
hardſhips which he endured, and have prevented 


the 
* Cent. 8th. De propagatione Eccleſiæ, De Bonifacio. 
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the murder of himſelf, and of his companions, in 
the plains of Dockum. The account ſeems to 
have been forged, in order to juſtify the condu& 
of military prelates, and of papal tyranny 1n after- 
ages. The cenſures alſo, which Boniface paſſed 
upon Adalbert and Clement, ſeem to have been 
arraigned by the Centuriators, without foundation. 
It looks like an inſtance of great partiality to call 
ſuch men © good perſons,” who were convicted of 
{ſcandalous wickedneſs, But it would be tedious to 
particularize the charges, which theſe writers have 
formed againſt Boniface, ſupported chiefly by mere 
ſuſpicions and conjectures. 

That Moſheim ſhould inveigh againſt this miſ- 
fionary, is what might be expected from his preju- 
dices. But he ſhould have written with conſiſtency. 
He ſpeaks of the pious labours of Boniface, of his 
finiſhing with glory the taſk he had undertaken, 
and of the aſſiſtance which he received from a 
number of pious men, who repaired to him from 
England and France*. * His piety, he adds, was ill 
rewarded by that barbarous people, by whom he was 
murdered. If we conſider the eminent ſervices he 
rendered to Chriſtianity, the honourable title of 
the Apoſtle of the Germans will appear to have 
been not undeſervedly beſtowed.” Who could 
imagine that this pious paſtor ſhould, by the ſame 
writer, be accuſed, without warrant, of often © em- 
ploying violence and terror, and ſometimes artifice 
and fraud, in order to multiply the number of 
Chriſtians.” He aſcribes to him alſo an imperious 
and arrogant temper, and a cunning and inſidious 
turn of mind.“ 

Which of theſe two accounts ſhall we believe ? 
for, it is as impoſſible, that both ſhould be true, as 
that piety ſhould be conſiſtent with a ſpirit of 
violence, arrogance, and fraud. But, it is thus, 

| | that 
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that men zealous to propagate divine truth in the 
earth, are often deſcribed by thoſe, who arrogate 
to themſelves the whole praiſe of judgment and 
candour. There has ſeldom exiſted an emi- 
nent and uſeful miſſionary, who has not, in this 
way, been aſperſed. In the mean time, I am ſenſi- 
ble, that the foundation of the ſtrong prejudices 
againſt Boniface, is his attachment to the Roman 
See. I cannot obſerve, however, that he either 
practiſed idolatry, or taught falſe doctrine. Re- 
moved from the ſcene of controverſy, he ſeems to 
have taken no part in the debate concerning images: 
he was ever invariable in oppoſing idolatry and 
immorality: he lived amidſt many dangers and ſuf- 
ferings; and he appears to have ſupported, for many 
years, an uniform tenour of zeal, to which he ſacri- 
ficed all worldly conveniences, and, in fine, to have 
finiſhed his courſe in martyrdom, and in the pa- 
tience and meekneſs of a diſciple of Chriſt. I ſhall 
leave it to the reader's judgment, what eſtimate 
ought to be formed of the man, after having ob- 
ſerved, that God made large uſe of his labours by 
extending, in the north of Europe, the bounds of 
the Church, at the ſame time that they were ſo 
much contracted in Aſia and Africa. 

Virgilius, an Iriſhman, was appointed biſhop 
of Saltzburg, by king Pepin. His modeſty pre- 
vented him from entering upon the office for two 
years; but he was at length prevailed upon to 
receive conſecration. He followed the ſteps of 


Boniface in rooting out the remains of idolatry in A. p. 


his dioceſe, and died in the year 780 *. 
Winebald, 


* A miſunderſtanding had once taken place between this 
miſſionary and Boniface. The latter accuſed him to the See of 
Rome, of teaching, that there was another world, and other 
men under the earth, or another ſun and moon.“ Bonif. Ep. 10. 
To the pious ſpirit of Boniface a diſſiculty of ſolving the queſ- 

tion 
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Winebald, the ſon of a royal Engliſh Saxon, 
ſhared with Boniface in his Iabours in Germany ; 
his life was preſerved, though in imminent danger 
from idolaters, and God bleſſed his work among 
the heathen: he died in 760. 

In Friezeland, the Church of Utrecht was go- 
verned by Gregory, who, from the fifteenth year 
of his age, had been a follower of Boniface, Two 
of his brothers having been murdered in a wood, 
the barons, whoſe vatlals they were, delivered the 
murderers bound into his hands. Gregory, after 
he had treated them kindly, bad them depart in 
peace, ſaying, fin no more, leſt a worle thing betal 
you. He was aſſiſted in his miniſterial labours by 
ſeveral diſciples of various nations; ſome were of his 
own nation, the French, others were Engliſh, Frizons, 
newly converted Saxons, and Bavarians. Scarce a 
day paſſed, but early in the morning he gave them 
ſpiritual inſtruction, This man affected no ſingula- 
rity either in habit or in diet. That he was not 

carried 


tion aroſe, on this view of the tenets of Virgilius, how ſuch 
ideas were compatible with the moſaic account of the origin 
of all mankind from Adam, and of the redemption of the whole 
ſpecies by Jeſus Chriſt. After all, it appears that Boniface was 
miſtaken, and that Virgilius, being better acquainted with the 
true figure of the earth, than moſt of his contemporaries in that 
ignorant age, only held the opinion of the Antipodes, a notion 
as ſound in philoſophy, as it is innocent in regard to Chriſtian- 
ity. As Virgilius was afterwards made biſhop of Saltzburg, 
he continued to labour in the ſame cauſe with Boniface, and to 
tread in his ſteps. It is more than probable, that both Bonitace 
and the pope were ſatisfied of his ſoundneſs in the faith, and 
diſmiſſed the accuſation. It ſeemed worth while to ſtate this 
matter in a true light, from the evidence of Boniface's letter. 
It appears, that Virgilius was not condemned for holding the 
doctrine of the Antipodes, and that the charge of Bower, 
againſt Boniface, is as malicious, as it is ill founded. See 
hiſt. of the popes. Zachary. — where the hiſtorian, without war- 
rant, accuſes — of bearing a ſecret grudge to Virgilius, 
and of being actuated by a ſpirit of revenge. | 
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carried away by the torrent of popular ſuperſtition, 
is a ſtrong proof either of great underſtanding, or of 
eminent piety, or of both. But he recommended 
ſobriety among his diſciples; was not to be moved 
from the path of duty by ſlander, and was bound- 
leſs in his liberality to the poor. He died about A. p. 
the year 776. 776. 

Liefuvyn, an Engliſhman, one of his diſciples, 
was diſtinguiſhed by his labours among the miſ- 
ſionaries of Germany. He ventured even to appear 
before the aſſembly of the Saxons held upon the 
Weſer; and, while they were ſacrificing to their 
idols, he exhorted them with a loud voice to turn 
from thoſe vanities to the living God. As an 
embaſſador from Jehovah, he offered them promiſes 
of ſalvation. And here his zeal ſeemed likely to 
have coſt him his life; but he was at length ſuffered 
to depart, on the remonſtrances * of Buto, one of 
their chiefs, who expoſtulated with them on the 
unreaſonableneſs of treating an embaſſador of the 
great God with leſs reſpect than they did one from 
any of the neighbouring nations. In the mean 
time, the arms of Charlemagne prevailed over the 
Saxons, and eventually, at leaſt, facilitated the 
labours of Liefuvyn, who continued to preach 
among this people till his death. 

Villehad, an Engliſh prieſt, born in Northum- 


berland, 

* Fleury XLIV. xi. 

+ Buto ſeems, in part at leaſt, to have felt the power of the 
divine word commending itſelf to his conſcience in the fight of 
God; and to have reported that God was of a truth with real 
Chriſtian paſtors. 1 Cor. xiv. 25. Effects of the kind, men- 
tioned by the Apoſtle, have, in all ages, been very common, 
wherever the real Goſpel is plainly and faithfully delivered. 
The meſſage from God convinces and overawes the ſerious 
hearer, and, by its internal excellence, makes itſelf a way into 
the conſcience. If Liefuvyn had preached mere morals, I 
ſhould no more have expected ſuch conſequences to have at- 


tended his harangues, than they did the lectures of the Greek 
philoſophers. 


4 
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berland, was abundantly ſucceſsful in the conver. 
fion of the Saxons. It is true, that he taught under 
the protection and auſpices of Charlemagne. But, 
whatever may be thought of the motives of the 
latter, the views of the miſſionary might be, and 
probably were, upright and fpiritual. Certainly 
he underwent great hazards *, overcame the fero- 
cious ſpirits of the infidels by his meekneſs, and 
fpread among them the knowledge of the Goſpel, 
A perſecution drove him once out of the country ; 
but, by the power of the emperor, he again returned 
and proſecuted his labours. After various conteſts, 
the Saxons were obliged to ſubmit to Charlemagne, 
and to become nominal Chriſtians in general. But, 
that this was univerſally the caſe, or even nearly 
fo, the pious laboriouſneſs of a number of miſſion- 
aries renders very improbable. 

Villehad was biſhop of Bremen, and was called 
the Apoſtle of Saxony. He had begun his miffion 
in Dockum, where Boniface was murdered. He 
was the firſt miſſionary, who paſſed the Elbe. His 
attention to the Scriptures appears from his copy- 
ing the epiſtles of St. Paul. He died in Friezeland, 
after he had laboured 3 5 years, and had been biſhop 
of Bremen upwards of two years. To his weeping 
friends, he ſaid in his dying moments, © Withhold 
me not from going to God: theſe ſheep I recom- 
mend to him, who entruſted them to me, and 
whoſe mercy is able to protect them.” See Alban 
Butler. Vol. XI. 


This 
* Once when he was in danger of being put to death by the 
pagan Friſons, ſome of them, firuck with his innocence and 
probity, and doubting whether the religion which he preached 
might not be divine, ſaid, “ let us caſt lots whether we ſhall 
put him to death, or diſmiſs him.” It was done ſo, and the 
ot decided in his favour, Fleury XLV. 15. The cuſtom of 
deciding caſes of this nature ay wy was remarkably German. 
The claſſical reader may recolle& a ſimilar inſtance in Cæſar's 
Comm. toward the end of Lib. 1. De Bell. Gall, 
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This was an age of miſſionaries: their character and 


their ſucceſs form, indeed, almoſt the only ſhining 
picture in this century. Firmin, a Frenchman, 
preached the Goſpel, under various difficulties *, in 
Alſace, Bavaria, and Switzerland, and inſpected a 
number of monaſteries. After all, the arms of 
Charlemagne contributed more than any thing elſe 
to the external reception of Chriſtianity ; and Al- 
cuin, his favourite, laments, that more pains were 
taken to exact from the Saxons the payment of 
tithes, than to inform them of the nature of true 
religion. Teachers, who were merely ſecular, 
drenched in the vices of human nature and of the 
times, would doubtleſs act in this manner. But, 
[ have attempted, from very confuſed and imperfect 
memoirs; to preſent to the reader, thoſe, who were 
indeed ſent of God, and laboured, in demonſtration 
of the ſpirit, in the north of Europe. 

Rumold, a native either of England or of Ireland, 
ſhould be added to the liſt. He travelled into Lower 
Germany, went into Brabant, diffuſed much light 
in the neighbourhood of Mechlin, and was made 
an itinerant epiſcopal miſſionary. In 775, he was 
murdered by two perſons, one of whom he had 
reproved for adultery +. 

Silvin, of Auchy, born in Toulouſe t, was firſt 
a courtier, then a rehgious perſon, and afterwards 
appointed biſhop among the infidels. His labours 
were, chiefly, in Terouanne, the north of France, 
which was, 1n this century, full of pagans and merely 
nominal Chriſtians. He gathered in a large har- 
veſt, having preached for many years. He died 
at Auchy, in the county of Artois, 


* Moſh, Cent. VIII. + A. Butler, Vol. VII, 
t See Alban Butler's Lives of Saints. 
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. 
AUTHORS OF THIS CENTURY. 


HE moſt learned writer of this century, if we 

may except our countryman Bede, ſeems to 
have been John of Damaſcus. He was one of the 
firſt, who mingled the Ariſtotelian or Peripatetic 
philoſophy with the Chriſtian religion *. This 
philoſophy was gradually ſupplanting the authority 
of the Platonic. It makes no part of my ſubject, 
to explain the difference of the ſyſtems of Plato 
and Ariſtotle. Suffice it to ſay, that they were 
both very foreign to Chriſtianity, and each, in their 
turn, corrupted it extremely. John was a volu- 
minous writer, and became, among the Greeks, 
what Thomas Aquinas afterwards was among the 
Latins. He ſeems to have defended the ſyſtem, 
commonly called the Arminian notion of free-will, 
in oppoſition to the doctrine of effectual grace. 
This was a natural conſequence of his philoſo- 
phizing ſpirit. For, all the philoſophers of anti- 
quity, amidſt their endleſs diſcordancies, agreed in 
teaching man to rely on himſelf. This is the 
dangerous philoſophy, which St. Paul warns us to 
beware of. It hitherto wore, chiefly, the garb of 
Plato: it was now afſuming that of Ariſtotle. In 
both theſe drefles, it was ſtill “ the wiſdom of this 
world, which 1s fooliſhneſs with God;” and even 
at this day, among all who lean to their own un- 
derſtanding, to the diſparagement of revelation, 
its nature is the fame, however varniſhed with 
the poliſh of Chriſtian phraſeology. 


We In 
„Fleur. XIII. 44. 
4 Du Pin, 8th Cent. John of Damaſcus, 
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In the doctrine of the Trinity, John appears to 
have been orthodox: in other reſpects, he was one 
of the moſt powerful ſupporters of error. He was 
an advocate for the practice of praying for the dead, 
which he regarded as effectual for the remiſſion of 
fins. This was a deplorable article of ſuperſtition, 
which had been growing in the Church, and wanted 
the ſanction of a genius like that of John, to give it 
laſting celebrity. I can find no evidences of his 
real knowledge or practice of godlineſs. And the 
reader will think he has been detained ſufficiently 
by this Grecian author, after he has learned, that 
the eloquent and learned pen of John of Damaſcus, 
defended the deteſtable doctrine of image-worſhip, 
and contributed more than that of any other author, 
to eſtabliſh the practice of it in the eaſt. In the 
mean time there aroſe no evangelical luminary, 
who might combat his arguments with ſufficient 
ability. The Scripture itſelf, indeed, was more 
than half buried under the load of ſuperſtitions. 
The learning of this eaſtern father, was probably 
more accurate and refined than that of Bede. In 
the latter, however, we have ſeen the fulleſt evi- 
dence - of Chriſtian light and humility: in the 
former, as far as reſpects true wiſdom, all is dark 
and dreary; and the baleful influence of his un- 
{criptural opinions, however reſpectable he might 
be in a literary view, has ſeldom been exceeded by 
that of any other writer in the hiſtory of the Church. 

I have already taken notice of the oppoſition 
made in the weſt, to the progreſs of image-worſhip, 
by the authority of Charlemagne. The Carolin 
books, publiſhed in his name, were powerful checks 
againſt the growing evil; and it is more probable, 
that ſuch a prince as Charlemagne was carried _ 
by the current of the times, than that he directe 
the ſentiments of the weſtern Churches by his 

Vor. III. O bon 
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own theological ſtudies. Political and ſecular rea- 
ſons unhappily retained theſe Churches in the Roman 
communion, and, in proceſs oftime, the abominations 
of idolatry overſpread them all. It is, however, a 
pleaſing circumſtance, that the labours of miſſion- 
aries in the north of Europe, which form the moſt 
ſhining part of Chriſtian hiſtory in this century, 
were all conducted by Chriſtians of the weſt, and 
particularly by thoſe, who were the moſt remote 
from idolatry, thoſe of our own country eſpecially. 
There is, therefore, good reaſon to believe, that 
the new Churches in the north were taught to wor- 
ſhip the living God, through the one Mediator 
Chriſt. For the Britiſh Churches expreſſed the 
moſt marked deteftation of the ſecond council of 


Nice x. And Alcuin, the preceptor of Charle. 


magne, diſproved its decrees in a letter, by expreſs 
authorities of Scripture, It is too true, that our 
anceſtors, like the reſt of Europe, learned at length 
to worſhip idols. For religious movements amon 
churches are generally retrograde. Entirely ö 
tinct from human inſtitutions of ſcience, Chriſtian 
views are moſt perfect at firſt, as being derived from 
the divine word, and impreſſed on the hearts of 
men'by divine grace: the wiſdom of this world, 
aided by the natural propenſities of mankind, cor- 
rupts them afterwards by degrees, and too often 
leaves them, at length, neither root nor branch of 
evangelical tight and purity. 

Alcuin, who has been juſt mentioned, A bben 
in England /; and was a deacon of the Church of 
York, He was ſent embaſſador into France by 
Offa, king of the Mercians, in the year 790. On 
this occaſion, he gained the eſteem of Charlemagne, 
and perſuaded that monarch to found the univer- 
fities of Paris and Pavia, He was looked upon as 

5 , one 


* Collier's Ecc. Hiſt. B. 2. + Du Pin. 
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one of the wileſt and moſt learned men of his time. 
He read public lectures in the emperor's palace, 
and in other places. He wrote, in an orthodox 
manner, on the Trinity, and, in particular, confuted 
the notions of Felix, biſhop of Urgel, of whom it 
is ſufficient to ſay, that he revived ſomething like 
the Neſtorian hereſy, by ſeparating the humanity 
from the divinity of the Son of God. Alcuin 


ſhewed himſelf a maſter of his ſubject, and wrote A. p. 
in acandid and moderate ſpirit. He died in 804. 804. 


Even Italy itſelf was not diſpoſed altogether to 
obey the pope, in regard to image-worſhip. Some 
Italian biſhops aſſiſted at the council of Frankfort, 
before mentioned; and Paulinus, of Aquileia, bore 
a diſtinguiſhed part in it. This prelate wrote, alſo, 
againſt the error of Felix, and ſeems to have been 
one of the beſt biſhops of his time. Let us try, 
from the ſcanty materials before us, if we can col- 
lect his views and ſpirit on ſubjects peculiarly 
Chriſtian. 

This biſhop ſucceſsfully oppoſed the error of 
Felix, concerning — of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
wrote a bock of wholeſome inſtructions, which, for 
a long time was ſuppoſed to be the work of Auguſ- 


tine x. It is remarkable, that he and ſome other A. p. 
Italian biſhops; in the year 787, agreed to con- 787. 


demn the decrees of the ſecond council of Nice, 
as idolatrous, though pope Adrian had aſſiſted at 
that council by his legates, and uſed his utmoſt 


endeavours to maintain its authority. In the 


council of Frankfort alſo, the preſence of two papal 
legates hindered not the firm agreement of Paulinus 
and other Italian biſhops, with the decrees of the 
ſaid council, Theſe are clear proofs, that the 
deſpotiſm 
Du Pin, | 
t See Dr. Allix, on the ancient Churches of Piedmont. 
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deſpotiſm of Antichriſt was, as yet, ſo far from bein 
univerſal, that it was not owned throughout Italy 
itſelf; and, that in ſome parts of that country, as 
well as in England and France, the purity of 
Chriſtian worſhip was till maintained. The city 
of Rome, indeed, and its environs, ſeem to have 
been, at this period, the moſt corrupt part of 
Chriſtendom in Europe, nor do I remember a ſingle 
miſſionary 1n theſe times to have been an Italian. 
Paulinus, in his book againſt Felix, affirms, that 
the Euchariſt is a morſel and bit of bread x. He 
maintains, that it 1s ſpiritual life or death in the 
eater, as he either has faith or hath not; which 
ſeems to be a juſt and evangelical view of that 
divine ordinance, not only free from the abſurdity 
of tranſubſtantiation, but alſo expreſſive of the 
Chriſtian article of juſtification, of which the rea- 
der hears very little in theſe cloudy times. Still 
more expreſs teſtimonies to the eſſentials of ſalva- 
tion are not wanting in this author. He proteſts, 
that the blood of thoſe, who have themſelves been 
redeemed, cannot blot out the leaſt fin; that the 
expiation of iniquity is the excluſive privilege of 
the blood of Chriſt alone. ' He + defines the pro- 
perties of the divine and human nature, as united 
in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, with great preciſion; 
and ſo careful is he to deſcribe the latter, as cir- 
cumſcribed and limited by the bounds of body, 
as to form, at leaſt, a ſtrong conſequential argu- 
ment againſt the notion & tranſubſtantiation. 
Hear how he comments on our Lord's well-known 
deſcription of eating his fleſh and drinking his 
blood in the 6th Chap. of St. John's Goſpel. 
The fleſh and blood may be referred to his 


human, 
* Buccella et particula panis. in his dedication to Charle- 
one. 45 230 11A 4 
f Allix. 
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human, not to his divine nature.—Yet if he were 
not the true God, his fleſh and blood could by no 
means give eternal life to thoſe; who feed upon him. 
Whence alſo John ſays, the blood of his Son 
cleanſeth us from all fin.” Hear alſo how he 
ſpeaks of the interceſſion of Chriſt. * Paul is not 
a mediator; he is an embaſſador for Chriſt. An 
advocate is He, who being alſo the Redeemer, ex- 
hibits to God the Father the human nature in the 
unity of the perſon of God and man. John inter- 
ceeds not, but declares that this mediator 1s the 
propitiation for our fins.” Once more : © The Son 
of God Almighty; our Almighty Lord, becauſe He 
redeemed us with the price of his blood, 1s juſtly 
called the true Redeemer, by the confeſſion of all, 
who are redeemed. He himſelf was not redeemed ; 
He had never been captive: we have been redeemed, 
becauſe we were captives, fold under fin*, bound 
by the hand-writing which was againſt us, which 
He took away, nailing” it to his croſs, blotting it 
out by his blood, triumphing openly over it in 
himſelf, having finiſhed a work which the blood of 
no other Redeemer could do+.” Such is the lan- 
guage of this evangelical biſhop, while he is op- 
poſing the Neſtorian hereſy revived by Felix. 
And here, at leaſt, we fee a due reſpe& paid to 
Holy Scripture. Paulinus, quotes, underſtands; 
and builds his faith upon it; and is equally remote 
from dependence on mere human reaſonings, 
on the authority of the Church of Rome, or on 
any traditions. 

This biſhop was born about the year 726, near 
Friuli, was promoted to Aquileia in 776, was 
highly favoured by Charlemagne, and preached the 
Goſpel to the pagans of Carinthia and Stiria, and 

to 
* Rom, vii. + Coloſſ. 8, 
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to the Avares, a nation of Hunns. One of his 


A.D. 
804. 


maxims was, Pride is that, without which no 
fin is or will be committed: it is the beginning, 
the end, and the cauſe of all fin.” I wonder not, 
that he, who could ſce the nature of fin with fo 
penetrating an eye, in an age of dulneſs, was con- 
founded with the biſhop of Hippo. He died in 
804*. In a letter to Charlemagne, he complained 
of the want of reſidence in biſhops, and of their 
attending the court. He cites a canon of the 
council of Sardica, in the fourth century, which 
forbad the abfence of biſhops from their dioceſes, 
for a longer ſpace than three weeks. 


I have been obliged to Alban Butler for ſome of the fore- 
oing particulars, But, it is remarkable that he omits his teſ- 
imony againſt image-worſhip. The reader ſhould know that 
Butler is a zealous Roman Catholic. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATE OF RELIGION 
IN THIS CENTURY. 

E are penetrating into the regions of dark- 
4 neſs, and a * land of deſerts and pits, a land 
of drought, and of the ſhadow of death*;” and we 
are carried, by every ſtep, into ſcenes ſtill more 
gloomy than the former. 'Here and there, indeed, 
a glimmering ray of the ſun of righteouſneſs ap- 
pears; but it is in vain to look for any ſteady luſtre 
of evangelical truth and holineſs. In ſuch a fitua- 
tion, to purſue the chronological courſe of events, 
would be as tedious as it is unprofitable. The 
plan of hiſtory for each century ſhould be modified 
by the exiſting circumſtances. And there ſeem to 
be four diſtinct phenomena of Chriſtian light in 
this period, which will deſerve to be illuſtrated in 
ſo many chapters: namely, in the 2d, zd, 4th, 
and zth.—It ſhall be the buſineſs of this firſt 
chapter, to premiſe ſome general obſervations, 
which may enable the reader more clearly to un- 
derſtand thoſe phenomena. a 

Several circumſtances attended the thick dark- 
neſs, which pervaded this century; and they 


appear to be reducible to the following heads :— 


the preference given to human writings above the 
Scriptures, —the domination of the popedom, — the 
accumulation 

* Jerem, II. 6. 5 


4 
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accumulation of ceremonies,—and the oppreſſion of 
the godly “. 

It was now faſhionable to explain Scripture en- 
tirely by the writings of the fathers. No man was 
permitted, with impunity, to vary 1n the leaſt from 
their decifions. The great apoſtolical rule of inter- 
pretation, namely, to compare ſpiritual things with 
{piritual+, was in a manner loſt. It was deemed 
ſufficient, that ſuch a renowned doctor had given 
ſuch an interpretation. Hence, men of learning 
and induſtry paid more attention to the fathers, 
than to the ſacred volume, which, through long 
diſuſe and neglect, was looked on as obſcure and 
perplexed, and quite unfit for popular reading. 
Even divine truths ſeemed to derive their autho- 
rity more from the word of man than of God; and 
the writings and decrees of men were no longer 
treated as witneſſes, but uſurped the office of judges 
of divine truth. 

The popedom alſo grew ſtronger and ſtronger. 
Ignorance and ſuperſtition were ſo predominant, 
that whoever dared to oppote the biſhop of Rome, 
drew upon himſelf an hoſt of enemies. All, who 
looked for advancement in the Church, attached 
themſelves to Antichriſt. It is in this way only, 
that I can account for the very little reſiſtance made 
to image-worſhip. We have ſeen, how a large part 
of the weſt rejected it. But moſt perſons contented 
themſelves with a fimple expoſition of their creed. 
Idolatry, in the mean time, was practically ſup- 
ported by the whole power and influence of the 
popedom. 

The great accumulation of ceremonies, the ob- 
ſervance of which was looked upon as abſolutely 

| neceſſary 

* Centuriat, See their preface to the qth century, I have 
availed myſelf of ſome of the thoughts: the whole is ingenious 


and ſpirited, 
+ 1 Cor, 
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neceſſary to ſalvation, drew off the attention of 
men from Chriſtian piety. The all- important ar- 
ticle of juſtification was nearly ſmothered in the 
rubbiſh; and paſtors were ſo much taken up with 
externals, that they were almoſt entirely diverted 
from intellectual improvement. ; 

Men of eminence, both in church and ſtate, 
partly through ſuperſtition, and partly through 
ſecular views, ſuppreſſed in the bud every attempt 
to inform mankind. There were, however, a few, 
who groaned under theſe evils, and worſhipped 
God in ſpirit and in truth. 

In Aſia, Mahometaniſm ſtill reigned; and, the 
caſe of the Paulicians excepted *, ſcarce a veſtige 
of real godlineſs appeared in the eaſtern Church, 
though we ought not to doubt but the Lord had 
HIS SECRET” ON ES. Image-worſhip was ſtill a 
ſubject of debate: but, at length, under the ſuper- 
ſtitious empreſs Theodora, it effectually triumphed 
in the eaſt. Nor was there an emperor or biſhop 
of Conſtantinople, in all this period, who ſeems 
to have deſerved particular notice on account of 
vital Chriſtian knowledge, or practical piety . 
The ſame judgment may be formed of the Roman 
popes. In this dark ſeaſon, Paſcaſius Radbert in- 
troduced the abſurd tenet of tranſubſtantiation, 
which was oppoſed by John Scotus Erigena, and 
Rabanus, archbiſhop of Mentz, two of the moſt 
learned men of that age. But their learning ſeems 
to have had little connection with godlineſs, how- 
ever they might ſucceſsfully plead the cauſe of 
common ſenſe in the controverſy juſt mentioned. 
For, they joined in oppoſing the doctrine of grace, 


concerning 
» See Chap. II. 

+ I fay vital; for I am aware that Photius, biſhop of Con- 
fantinople, flouriſhed in this century; a perſon equally infa- 
mous for hypocriſy and ambitfon, and renowned for genius and 
eccleſiaſtical learning. 
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congerning which a controverſy. of ſome import- 
anee was railed in this century *. 

In, France, the views of divine grace, revived by 
Auguſtine, were mere and more darkened; and 
we thall preſently find, that a zealous advocate for 
them could not be heard with candour. Ado, 
arehbiſhep af Vienne, was, however, an eminent 
exception to this account. He was indefatigable 
in preſſing the great truths of ſalvation. He vitally 
began his ſermons. with theſe, or the like words: 
« Hear the eternal truth, which ſpeaks to you in 
the Goſpel;” or © hear Jeſus Chriſt, who ſaith to 
He took particular care of the examination 
of candigates. for orders; and was a very diligent 
diſciplinarian. He permitted none, who were 
tgnorant of Chriſtian principles, to be ſponſors to 
the baptized, or to be joined in matrimony, or to 
be admitted to. the Lord's ſupper, till they were 
better inſtructed. He was inflexibly yigilant againft 
vice; and, while his own example was an honour 
to his profeſſion, he enjoined his clergy to apprize 
him, if they ſhould. diſcover any flip in his con- 
duct. Nor did king Lothaire find him obſequious 
to his luſts: for, through Ado's vigorous remon- 
ſtrances, he was obliged to deſiſt from a deſign of 
divorcing his queen. He ſympathized, however, 
with ſincere penitents, and was a real friend to the 
poor, both in a ſpiritual and temporal ſenſe; and 
was the founder of many hoſpitals for their recep- 

tion. See Alban Butler, Vol. XII. | 
la England, the decline of godlineſs was griev- 
ous, and, as 1 Huntingdom remarks, Divine 
Providence 

* Sec Chap. IV. ; 
+ There is reaſon, however, to believe, that a devotional, 
and, probably, an evangelical ſpirit prevailed in ſome parts __ 


1 Collier's Ecc. Hiſt. 
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Providence puniſhed the Saxons by the invaſion 
of the Danes, the moſt lawleſs. and the moſt ſavage 
of all mortals. The great Alfred was indeed raiſed 
up to defend his country againſt them. And, one 
of his ſpeeches, delivered to the ſoldiers, before 
2 battle, diſplays, at once, much good ſenſe 
and a ſpirit of religion. He told his people, that 
their ſins had given their enemies the advantage: 
that they ought to reform their own manners, in 
order to engage the favour of God on their ſide: 
that in other reſpects they had the ſuperiority, 
Chriſtians were fighting againſt heathens, and ho- 
neſt men againſt robbers: that their's was not a 
war of ambition or conqueſt, but of neceſſary ſelſ- 
defence. In the battle which followed, he entirely 
defeated the Danes. 

In * the preface to Gregory's Paſtoral, a book 
tranſlated into Engliſh, by this prince, for the 
benefit of his ſubjects, he obierves, that when he 
came to the crown, there were very few; ſouth of 
the Humber +, who underſtood the common 
prayers in Engliſh, or, who could tranſlate a paſſage 
of Latin into the language of thew own country. 
He: ſent copies of Gregory's paſtoral into every 
dioceſe, for the benefit of the clergy: he tranſlated 
alſo Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, with the ſame be- 


neficent 


Britiſh iſles, For monks, in Ireland and Scotland, who gave 
themſelves to prayer, preaching, and teaching in the middle 
— 1 were called Culdees; that is, Cultores Dei. They were 

known in this century by that name, at St. Andrew's par- 


ticularly: but were never ſettled in England, except at St. 


Peter's in York. ' A. Butler. Vol. V. 
Alfred invited John Scotus, not the famous John Scotus 
. from Old Saxony into England; and founded the Uni- 


rn of Oxford, That of Cambridge was of a date ſomewhat 


+ Collier, Val, 4 B. zu. 3 N —_— 
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neficent deſign: he himſelf conſtantly attended 
publick worſhip ; and, from his youth, he was wont 
to pray for grace, and to uſe ſerious methods to ſub- 
due his paſſions. Through life he ſeems to have 
maintained a beautiful conſiſtency of character. 
He endeavoured to promote the knowledge of the 
Engliſh tongue among all perſons of tolerable 
rank; and expreſſed his opinion, that thoſe, who 
meant to attain eminence in the ſtate, ſhould alſo 
know the Latin language. It is pleaſant to ſee the 
ebullitions of genius and of ſtrong ſenſe in an iron 
ape, like this before us. Alfred would, doubtleſs, 
in more auſpicious times, have appeared among 
the firſt of mankind. There ſeems no reaſon to 
doubt the ſincerity of his piety. A religious ſpirit 
had this advantage in a rude age, that it was not 
thought to reflect diſgrace on the powers of the 
underſtanding. But, this glorious ſun, after it had 
ſhone a little time through an atmoſphere enve- 
loped with vapours, and had in ſome degree diſperſed 
them, was not able to illumine the region, in which 
it appeared: the miſt prevailed again, and England 
was covered witli darkneſs. 

It may be proper to remind the reader, that 
Egbert became king of Weſſex, about the begin- 
ning of this century: that in 827, he became ki 
of all England, near 400 years after the firſt Sr, 
of the Saxons; and that Alfred was his grandſon. 

Charlemagne of France, who had flouriſhed in the 

A. D. laſt century, died in the former part of this, aged 
814. 72. in the year 814. It is ſcarce worth while to 
recount the spLENDID SINS of this emperor, ſince 

his ſanguinary ambition and his habitual lewdneſs, 
too plainly evince his want of Chriſtian principle. 
He revived the weſtern empire in Germany, which 
continues to this day. He was a great — 

© 
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of Providence, no doubt, in extending the pale of 
the Church; and, at the ſame time, he fixed the power 
of the popedom on the ſtrongeſt toundations. His 
labours, alſo, to revive learning, were very great; 
but, like thoſe of Alfred, they failed of ſucceſs. His 
religious and moral character bear no compariſon 
with that af the Engliſh monarch, 
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THE PAULICIANS. 


BOUT the year 660, a new ſect aroſe in the 
eaſt, the accounts of which are far more 
ſcanty than a writer of real Church-hiſtory would 
wiſh*. Conſtantine, a perſon who dwelt in Ma- 
nanalis, an obſcure town in the neighbourhood of 
Samoſata, entertained a deacon, who, having been 
a priſoner among the Mahometans, had returned 
from captivity, and received, from the ſame deacon, 
the gift of the New Teſtament in the original lan- 
guage. Even then the laity had begun to think 
themſelves excluded from the reading of the ſacred 
volume; and the clergy, both in the eaſt and the 
weſt, encouraged this apprehenſion. The growing 
ignorance, rendered by tar the greateſt part of the 
laity incapable of reading the Scriptures. I do not 
find any eccleſiaſtical prohibitory decree in theſe 
times, nor was there much occaſion for it. But 
Conſtantine made the beſt uſe of the 'deacon's 
preſent. He ſtudied the ſacred oracles, and exerciſed 
his own underſtanding upon them. He formed to 
himſelf 


„ Photius, B. 1. contra. Manichzos. et Peter Siculus Hiſt. 
Manichæor. Theſe are the two original ſources, from which 
Moſheim and Gibbon have drawn their information concerning 
the Paulicians. Photius and Peter have not fallen into my 
hands; and their prejudice and paſſion were ſo great, that my 
reader will very probably be no great loſer by the circum- 
ſtance. By the aſſiſtance of the two modern authors, I ſhall 
ſtate the fos facts which are known, and give as impar- 
tial a judgment concerning the ſect in queſtion as I can. The 
candour of Gibbon is remarkable in this part of his hiſtory. 
$ ſi ie omnia!—Moſheim Eccl. Hiſt. ix. Cent. = Gibbon. Vol. 
V. Go 54. | * 5 | | 
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himſelf a plan of divinity from the New Teſta- 
ment; and, as St. Paul is the moſt ſyſtematical of 
all the Apoſtles, Conſtantine very properly attached 
himſelf to his writings with peculiar attention, as 
indeed every ſerious theologian muſt do. He will 
find, no doubt, the ſame truths interſperſed through 
the reſt of the ſacred volume, and an amazing unity 
of deſign and ſpirit breathing through the whole; 
but, as it pleaſed God to employ one perſon more 
learned than the reſt, it is highly proper, that the 
ſtudent ſhould avail himſelf of this advantage. 
That Conſtantine was in poſſeſſion of the genuine 
text, was acknowledged univerſally. A remarkable 
circumſtance! which ſhews the watchful providence 
of God over the Scriptures !—Amidft the thouſand 
frauds and ſophiſms of the times, no adulteration 
of them was ever permitted to take place. 

The enemies of the Paulicians give them 
the name from ſome unknown teacher; but 
there ſeems ſcarce a doubt, that they took the 
name from St. Paul himſelf. For Conſtantine 
gave himſelf the name of Sylvanus ; and his diſci- 
ples were called Titus, Timothy, Tychicus, the 
names of the Apoſtle's fellow-labourers; and the 
names of the Apoſtolic Churches were given to the 
congregations formed by their labours m Armenia 
ind Cappadocia.—Their enemies called them 
Gnoſtics or Manichees; and confounded them with 
thoſe antient ſectaries, of whom it is probable 
that, there were then ſcarce any remains. It 
has been too cuſtomary to connect different and 
independent ſects into one; and to ſuppoſe, that 
every new phenomenon in religion is nothing 
more than the revival of ſome former party. This is 
frequently the cafe, but not always. In the preſent 
inſtance, I ſee reaſon to ſuppoſe the Paulicians to 
have been perfect originals, in regard m_ any other 


nomination 
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denomination of Chriſtians. The little, that has 
already been mentioned concerning them, carries 
entirely this appearance; and, I hope, it may ſhortly 


- be evident, that they originated from an heavenly 


influence, teaching and converting them; and 
that, in them, we have one of thoſe extraordina 
effuſions of the Divine Spirit, by which the know- 
ledge of Chriſt and the practice of godlineſs is kept 
alive in the world. 

The Paulicians are ſaid to have rejected the two 
epiſtles of St. Peter. We know nothing of theſe 
men, but from the pens of their enemies. Their 
writings, and the lives of their eminent teachers 
are totally loſt, In this caſe, common juſtice re- 
quires us to ſuſpend our belief; and, if internal 
evidence militate in their favour, a ſtrong preſump- 
tion 1s formed apainſt the credibility of a report, 
raiſed to their diſadvantage. This is the caſe in 
the preſent inſtance: for, there is nothing in St. 
Peter's writings, that could naturally prejudice 
againſt thoſe writings perſons, who cordially received 
the epiſtles of St. Paul. There is, on the other 
hand, the moſt perfect coincidence of ſentiment and 
ſpirit between the two Apoſtles; and, in the latter 
epiſtle of St. Peter, toward the end, there is a very 
remarkable teſtimony ta the inſpired character and 
divine wiſdom of St. Paul. That this ſe& alſo 
deſpiſed the whole of the Old Teſtament, is aſſert- 
ed, but on grounds, which ſeem utterly unwarrant- 
able. For, they are ſaid to have done this as Gnoſ- 
tics and Manichees, though they ſteadily con- 
demned the Manichees, and complained of the 
injuſtice, which branded them with that odious 
name. They are allo charged with holding the 
eternity of matter, and the exiſtence of two inde- 

ndent principles; and with denying the real ſuf- 

ings and real fleſh of Chriſt. It ſeems no way 
was found ſo convenient to diſgrace them, as by 
K A | he 
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the charge of Manicheiſm: But I cannot believe 
that they held theſe tenets; not only becauſe they 
themſelves denied the charge, but alſo becauſe 
they unqueſtionably held things perfectly inconſiſt- 
ent with ſuch notions. Is it poſſible, that rational 
creatures, men endued with common underſtand- 
ing, could agree to revere the writings of St. Paul, 
and to conſider them as divinely inſpired, and at 
the ſame time to condemn thoſe of the Old Teſta- 
ment? | 
The reader, who is moderately verſed in Scrip- 
ture, need not be told, that the Apoſtle is conti- 
nually quoting the Old Teſtament, expounding 
and illuſtrating, and building his doctrines upon 
it: in ſhort, that the New Teſtament is fo indiſ- 
ſolubly connected with the Old, that he, who 
deſpiſes the latter, cannot really, whatever he may 
pretend, reſpect the former as divine; and that this 
obſervation' holds good in regard to all the writers 
of the New Teſtament, and to St. Paul ſtill more 
particularly. It is allowed alfo, that the Paulicians 
held the common orthodox doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, with the confeſſion and uſe of which the 
whole apparatus of the Manichean fable ſeems in- 
compatible. Let the reader reflect only on the 
light in which Manicheiſm appeared to Auguſtine 
Hippo, after he became acquainted with St. 
Paul, and he will probably form a juſt eſtimate of 
this whole ſubject. | | 
This people alſo were perfectly free from the 
image-worſhip, which more and more pervaded 
the eaſt. They were ſimply ſcriptural in the uſe 
of the ſacraments: they diſregarded relics, and all 
the faſhionable equipage of ſuperſtition; and they 
<a no other Mediator, but the Lord Jeſus 
riſt, 


Vor. Ii. P Sylvanus 
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Sylvanus preached with great ſucceſs. Pontus 
and Cappadocia, regions once renowned for Chriſ- 
tian piety, were again enlightened through his 
labours. He and his affociates were diſtinguiſhed 
from the clergy of that day, by their ſcriptural 
names, Wan! titles, zeal, knowledge, activity, 
and holineſs, Their congregations were diffuſed 
over the provinces of Aſia Minor to the welt of the 
Euphrates: fix of the principal churches were 
called by the names of thoſe, to whom St. Paul 
= addreſſed his epiftles : and Sylvanus reſided in the 

neighbourhood of Colonia in Pontus. Rouſed by 
| the growing importance of the ſect, the Greek 
; emperors began to perſecute the Paulicians with 
9 the moſt ſanguinary ſeverity; and, under Chriſtian 
forms and names, they re- acted the ſcenes of Ga- 
1 lerius and Maximin. To their other excellent 
5 deeds,” fays the bigoted Peter, the Sicilian, the 
Þ divine and orthodox emperors added this virtue, 
4 that they ordered the Montaniſts and Manicheans * 
| to be capitally puniſhed ; and their books, where- 
ever found, to be committed to the flames: alſo, 
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} 
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that if any perſon was found to have ſecreted them, 
i | he was to be put to death, and his goods to be 
| Coufetcolect 


light, and ſupports herſelf by perſecution, not by 
inſtruction; while the real truth, as it is in Jeſus, 
always COMES TO THE LIGHT of Scripture, and 
exhibits that light plainly to the world by reading 
and expounding the ſacred volume, whence alone 
| ſhe derives her authority. 


4 
} 
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A Greek 


: ; ' ©  » Such, I ſuppoſe, were the opprobrious names given to the 
h Paulicians. e real Montaniſts had originated in the ſecond 
I century, and had probably now no exiſtence, We fee here a 


farther proof of the vague and deluſory modes of criminating 
the Paulicians, 


i 

| 
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confiſcated. Falſe religion, in all ages, hates the 
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A Greek officer, named Simeon, armed with 
imperial authority, came to Colonia, and appre- 
hended Sylvanus and a number of his diſciples. 
Stones were put into the hands of theſe laſt, and 
they were required to kill their paſtor, as the price 
of their forgiveneſs, A perſon, named Juſtus, 
was the only one of the number who obeyed; and 
he ſtoned to death the father of the Paulicians, 
who had laboured twenty-ſeven years. Juſtus ſig- 
nalized himſelf ſtill more by betraying his brethren; 
while Simeon, ſtruck, no doubt, with the evidences 
of divine grace apparent in the ſufferers, embraced, 
at length, the faith which he came to deſtroy, gave 
up the world, preached the Goſpel, and died a 
martyr. For an hundred and fifty years theſe 
ſeryants of Chriſt underwent the horrors of perſe- 
cution, with Chriſtian patience and meekneſs; and 
if the acts of their martyrdom, their preaching, and 
their lives were diſtinctly recorded, there ſeems no 
doubt, but this people would appear to have re- 
ſembled thoſe, whom the Church juſtly reveres as 
having ſuffered in the behalf of Chriſt during the 
three firſt centuries. During all this time the 
power of the Spirit of God was with them; 
and they nrattifed the precepts of the 13th chapter 
to the Romans, as well as believed and felt the 
precious truths contained in the doctrinal chapters 
of the ſame epiſtle. The blood of the martyrs was, 
in this caſe, as formerly, the ſeed of the Church: a 
ſucceſſion of teachers and con ions aroſe, and a 
perſon named Sergius, who laboured among them 
thirty-three years, is confeſſed by the bigoted 
hiſtorians to haye been a man of extraordinary vir- 
tue. The perſecution had, however, ſome inter- 
miſſions, till at length Theodora, the ſame empreſs, 
who fully eſtabliſhed image-worſhip, exerted her- 
{elf beyond any of her predeceſſors t the 

P's - 
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A.D. 
845. 


Paulicians. Her inquiſitors ranſacked the leſſer 
Aſia, in ſearch of theſe ſectaries; and ſhe is com- 
puted to have killed by the gibbet, by fire, and 
by ſword, a hundred thouſand perſons. 

Me have brought down the ſcanty hiſtory of 
this people to about the year 845. To undergo 
a conſtant ſcene of — with Chriſtian 
meekneſs, and to render both to God and to Cæſar 
their dues all the time, at once require and evidence 
the ſtrength of real grace. Of this the Paulicians 
ſeem to have been poſſeſſed till the period juſt men- 
tioned. They remembered the injunction of Rev. 
Xiil. 10. He that killeth with the ſword, muſt be 
killed with the ſword: here is the faith and pa- 
tience of the Saints. Let Chriſtians believe, rejoice 
in God, patiently ſuffer, return good for evil, and 
ſtill obey thoſe, whom God hath ſet over them. 
Theſe weapons have ever been found too hard for 
Satan: the Church has grown exceedingly, where- 
ever they were faithfully handled; and the power 
of the Goſpel has prevailed. This was the caſe 
very eminently with the Church, in the æra of 
Dioclefian's perſecution. She not only outlived 
the ſtorm, but alſo, under the conduct of Provi- 
dence, became externally, as well as internally 


ſuperior to her enemies. If the Paulicians had 


continued to act thus, fimilar conſequences might 
have been rationally expected. But faith and pa- 
tience failed at length. We are ignorant of the ſteps 
by which they were gradually betrayed into a ſecu- 
lar ſpirit. Abour the year 845, they murdered two 
perſecutors, a governor and a biſhop: and a ſoldier 
called Carbeas, who commanded the guards in the 
imperial armies, that he might revenge his father's 
death, who had been ſlain by the inquiſitors, 
formed a band of Paulicians, who renounced their 


allegiance to the emperor, negotiated with the 


Mahometan 
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Mahometan powers, and, by their affiſtance, endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh the independency of the ſect. 
Theodora was ſucceeded by her ſon Michael : 


her cruelties and ſuperſtitions deſerved the applauſe A. p. 
of Nicolas, who became pope of Rome in 858. 8 58. 


In a letter he highly approved her conduct, and 
admired her for following the documents of the 
Holy See“. So truly was Antichriſtian tyranny 
now eſtabliſhed at Rome! Michael, the fon of 
Theodora, fled before the arms of Carbeas; and 
Chryſocheir, the ſucceſſor of the latter, in con- 
junction with the Mahometans, penetrated into 
the heart of Aſia, and deſolated the faireſt pro- 
vinces of the Greeks. In the iſſue, however, 
Chryſocheir was ſlain, the Paulician fortreſs Te- 
phrice was reduced, and the power of the rebels 
was broken, though a number of them in the 
mountains, by the aſſiſtance of the Arabs, pre- 
ſerved an uncomfortable independence. The fero- 
cious actions of the later Paulicians ſhew, that 
they had loſt the ſpirit of true religion: their 
ſchemes of worldly ambition were likewiſe fruſtrated. 
And fimilar conſequences, in more recent ages, 
may be found to have refulted from political me- 
thods of ſupporting the Goſpel, 

A number of this ſe&, about the middle of the 
eighth century, had been 8 into Thrace, 
who ſubſiſted there for ages, ſometimes tolerated, 
at other times perſecuted by the reigning powers. 
Even to the end of the ſeventeenth century they ſtill 
exiſted about the valleys of Mount Hæmus. Of 
their religious hiſtory, during this period I can find 
nothing; and, in our days, they ſeem to have nothing 
more of the Paulician ſect than the name. I cannot 
follow the author, to whom I owe much for this 

| account, 


* Bower's Hiſt. of Popes. 
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account*, in his conjectures concerning this peo- 
ple's diſperſion through the European provinces, 
Nor does there ſeem any good evidence of the 
Waldenſes owing their origin to the Paulicians. 
Such ſpeculations are too doubtful to ſatisfy the 
minds of thoſe, who prefer ſolid evidence of facts 
to the conjectural ebullitions of a warm imagination. 
On the whole, we have ſeen, in general, ſatisfac- 
tory proof of the work of divine grace in Aſia Minor, 
commencing in the latter end of the ſeventh cen- 
tury, and extended to the former part of the ninth 
century. But, where ſecular politics begin, there 
the life and ſimplicity of vital godlineſs end. When 
the Paulicians began to rebel againſt the eſtabliſhed 
government; to return evil for evil; to + MINGLE 
AMONG THE HEATHEN, the Mahometans; and to 
defend their own religion by arms, negotiations, 
and alliances, they ceaſed to become p. & LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD, and the falt of the earth. Such 
they had been for more than a hundred and eighty 
years, adorning and —— the real Goſpel 
by a life of faith, hope, and charity, and by the 
preſervation of the truth in a patient courſe of 
ſuffering. They looked for true riches and honour 
in the world to come; and, no doubt, they are not 
fruſtrated of their hope. But, when Poor! max- 
ims began to prevail among them, they ſhone, for 
a time, as heroes and patriots in the falſe glare of 
human praiſe; but they loſt the ſolidity of true 
honour, as all have done in all ages, who have 
deſcended from the grandeur of the paſſive ſpirit 
of conformity to Chriſt, and have preferred to 
that ſpirit the low ambition of earthly greatheſs . 


* Gibbon. + Pfalm cvi. ver.; 5 
t Natalis Alexander, a voluminous French hiſtorian, and 


more vehemently attached to the popedom, than Frenchmen 


| commonly 
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commonly are, couples the Paulicians and alſo Claudius of 
Turin, of whom the reader will hear in the next Chapter, with 
Wickliffites, Lutherans, and Calviniſts. He brands them as 
enemies to the adoration of the Croſs of Chriſt, which, he ſays, 
the true Church always adored, not only the genuine Croſs, 
but any effigy of it, as ſoon as the Church obtained liberty 
under Chriſtian princes.” Tom. V. p. 636-638, This de- 
ſerves to be conſidered as the teſtimony of a learned adverſary 
een character of the Paulicians, and of Claudius 
0 N 
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CHAP. II. 


THE OPPOSITION MADE TO THE CORRUPTIONS 
OF POPERY IN THIS CENTURY, PARTICU- 
LARLY BY CLAUDIUS, BISHOP OF TURIN, 


E have ſeen the light of divine truth ſhed- 

ding its kindly ni in the eaſt; let us 

now behold the reviving power of its beams in the 
weſt. We muſt not expect to obſerve it generally 
illuminating either of thoſe two great diviſions of 
the Chriſtian world, bur only ſhining in ſome par- 
ticular diſtricts, The abſolute power of the pope, 
the worſhip of images, and the invocation of Saints 
and Angels were oppoſed, as in the laſt century, 
by ſeveral princes and eccleſiaſtics. A council at 
Paris, held in the year 824, agreed with the coun- 
cil of Frankfort in the rejection of the decrees of 
the ſecond council of Nice, and in the prohibition 
of 1image-worſhip. Agobard, archbiſhop of Lyons, 
wrote a book againſt the abuſe of pictures and 
images; in which he maintained, that we ought 
not to worſhip any image of God, except that, 
which is God himſelf, his eternal Son; and, that 
there 1s no other Mediator between God and man, 
except Jeſus Chriſt, both God and man. I have 
already obſerved, that the novel notion of tranſub- 
{tantiation was vigorouſly oppoſed by Rabanus and 
Scotus Erigena, the two moſt learned men of the 
welt in this century; nor was that doctrine, as yet, 
eſtabliſhed in the kingdom of Antichriſt. Rabanus 
treats it as an upſtart opinion: it may be pro- 
per to add, that Bertram, a monk of Corbie, 
being aſked whether the ſame body, which was 
| crucified, 
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crucified, was received in the mouth of the faith - 
ful in the ſacrament, anſwered, that © the difference 
is as great as between the pledge, and the thing 
for which the pledge is delivered; as great as be- 
tween the repreſentation and the reality.” No 
Proteſtant, at this day, could ſpeak more explicitly 
the ſenſe of the Primitive Church. In Italy itſelf, 
Angilbertus, biſhop of Milan, refuſed to own the 
pope's ſupremacy, nor did the Church of Milan 
ſubmit to the Roman See till two hundred years 
afterwards *. | | | 

But theſe are only diſtant and remote evidences, 
that God had not forſaken his Church in Europe. 
There want not, however, more evident demon- 
ſtrations of the ſame thing in the life and writings 
of Claudius, bithop of Turin, a character worthy 
to be held in high eſtimation by all, who fear God: 
but ſo little juſtice, in our times, is done to godlineſs, 
that while the names of ſtateſmen, heroes, and 
philoſophers are in every one's mouth, the name 
of this great reformer has, probably, been not fo 
much as heard of, by the generality of my readers. 
To me he ſeems to ſtand the firſt in the order of 
time among the reformers. Let us collect the lit- 
tle information concerning him, which we have 
been able to obtain. 

Claudius was born in Spain. In his early years 
he was a chaplain in the court of Lewis the meek: 
he was reputed to have great knowledge in the 
Scriptures; in ſo much, that Lewis perceiving 

| the 


I have thus far, in this chapter, availed myſelf of the la- 
bours of Biſhop Newton on the prophecies, 3d Vol. 151, &c. 
In the ſequel of the chapter, I make uſe of the remarks of 
Allix on the Churches of Piedmont, of the Centuriators, and of 
Fleury, though a Roman Catholic. | 

+ Fleury, Vol. V. B.47. In this and ſome other matters, 
the teſtimony of a Roman Catholic to the character of the 
krſt Proteſtant Reformer, is of great weight. 


A. D. 
817. 
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the ignorance of a great part of Italy, in regard to 
the doctrines of the Goſpel, ſays Fleury, and wil. 
ling to provide the churches of Piedmont with one, 
who might ſtem the growing torrent of image- 
worſhip, promoted Claudius to the See of Turin, 
about the year 817. Claudius anſwered the ex- 
pectations of the emperor: by his writings, he co- 
piouſly expounded the Scriptures: by his preaching, 
he laboriouſly inſtructed the people; “ in truth,” 
ſays Fleury, he began to preach and inſtruct 
with great application.” The calumnies, with 
which his principles were aſperſed, are abundantly 
confuted by his commentaries on various parts of 
the Old and New Teſtament, till extant in manu- 
{cripts, in various French libraries. A comment 
on the Epiſtle to the Galatians, is his only work 
which was committed to the preſs. In it he every 
where aſſerts the equality of all the Apoſtles with 
St. Peter. And, indeed, he always owns Jeſus Chriſt 
to be the only proper head of the Church. He 
is ſevere againſt the doctrine of human merits, and 
of the exaltation of traditions: to a height of cre- 
dibility equal to that of the Divine Word, He 
maintains that we are to be ſaved by faith alone ; 
holds the fallibility of the Church, expoſes the fu- 
tility of praying for the dead, and the ſinfulneſs of 
the 1dolatrous practices then ſupported by the Ro- 
man See. Such are the ſentiments found in his 
commentary on the Epiſtle to the Galatians. 

In his commentary on St. Matthew, beſides an 
explication of the Sacrament,. very different from 


that of Paſchaſius, who defended tranſubſtantiation, 


about ſixteen years after, we meet with ſome pious 
ſentiments worth tranſcribing. The words, 1 
will no more drink of the fruit of the vine, till that 
day that I drink it new with you in my Father's 
kingdom,” he paraphraſes thus; no longer will I 

delight 
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delight in the carnal ceremonies of the ſynagogue, 
among which the Paſchal Lamb was moſt diſtin- 

iſhed; for the time of my reſurrection is at hand; 
that day will come, when, placed in the kingdom 
of God, exalted to the glory of immortal life, I 
ſhall be filled with a new joy, together with you, 
on account of the ſalvation of the people born again 
from the fountain of the ſame ſpiritual grace.— 
What elſe does he mean by new wine, but the 
immortality of renewed bodies? By faying “ with 
you,” he promiſes them the reſurrection of their 
bodies, that they might put on immortality. The 
expreſſion . with you,” muſt not be referred to 
the ſame time, but to the ſame event of the re- 
newal of the body. The Apoſtle declares that we 
are riſen with Chriſt, that by the expectation of 
the future he might bring preſent joy *.“ 

In the end of his commentary on Leviticus, de- 
dicated to the abbot Theodemir, he writes ſome 
things, which may exhibit and illuſtrate his cares and 
labours in the ſupport of real godlineſs. 

© The beauty of the Eternal Truth and Wiſ- 
dom,—God grant I may always have a conſtant 
will to enjoy her, for the love of whom I have un- 
dertaken this work !—doth not exclude thoſe who 
come to her : ſhe 1s near to all, who ſeek her from 
the ends of the earth: ſhe inſtructs within, and 
converts thoſe, who behold her. No man can 
judge of her ; no man can judge well without her. 
We are not commanded to go to the creature, 
that we may be happy, but to the Creator, who 
alone can fill us with bliſs. The will faſtening 
itſelf on the unchangeable good, obtains happineſs. 
But when the will ſeparates itſelf from the un- 

changeable 


* 'This can hardly be allowed to be the whole of St. Paul's 
r in the expreſſion . riſen with Chriſt ;” nevertheleſs, the 
eas 0 


Claudius are good, fo far as he goes. 
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changeable good, and ſeeks her own good exchu- 
fively, or directs herſelf to inferior or external good, 
the falls from God.” — Theſe truths, conceived in 
the very taſte of the biſhop of Hippo, are followed 
by a long quotation from that father, which ex- 
preſsly forbids the worſhip of Saints; the fubſtance 
of which is thus expreſſed, We muſt honour 
them, becauſe they deſerve to be imitated, not 
worſhip them with an act of religion. We envy 
not their blifs, becauſe they enjoy God without 
moleftation, but we love them the more, becauſe 
we hope for ſomething, correſpondent to thele their 
excellencies, from him, who is our God as well as 
theirs.” Theſe things, fays Claudius, are the 
ſtrongeſt myſteries of our faith. In defending this 
truth, I am become a reproach to my neighbours; 
thoſe, who ſee me, ſcoff at me, and point at me to 
one another. But the Father of mercies and the 
God of all conſolations, has comforted me in my 
tribulations*, that I may be able to comfort others, 
that are oppreſſed with ſorrow and affliction. I 
rely on the protection of him, who has armed me 
with the armour of righteouſneſs and of faith, the 
tried ſhield for wy eternal ſalvation.” 

Complaints had, it ſeems, been made againſt 
Claudius, at the court of Lewis, for having broken 
down images through his dioceſe, and for having 
written againſt the worſhip of them. Being re- 
proached by Theodemir for his conduct, Claudius 
wrote an apology, of which the following is an 
extract. + © Being obliged to accept the biſhopric, 
when I came to Turin, I found all the churches 
full of abominations and images; and becauſe 1 
began to deſtroy what every one adored, every 
one began to open his mouth againſt me.— They 
ſay, we do not believe, that there is any Sos 

Ivine 
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divine in the image; we only reverence it in honout 
of the perſon, whom it repreſents. I anſwer, if 
they, who have quitted the worſhip of devils, ho- 
nour the images of faints, they have not forſaken 
idols, they have only changed the names. For 
whether you paint upon a wall the pictures of St. 
Peter or St. Paul, or thoſe of Jupiter, Saturn, or 
Mercury, they are now neither gods, nor apoſtles, nor 
men. The name 1s changed, the error continues 
the ſame. If men muſt be adored, there would 
be leſs abſurdity in adoring them when alive, while 
they are the image of God, than after they are 
dead, when they only reſemble ſtocks and ſtones. 
And if we are not allowed to adore the works of 
God, much leſs are we allowed to adore the works 
of men.— If the Croſs of Chriſt ought to be adored, 
becauſe he was nailed to it, for the ſame reaſon we 
ought to adore mangers, becauſe he was laid in 
one; and {waddling-clothes, becauſe he was wrap- 
ped in them.” He goes on to mention other 
ſimilar inſtances, and adds, „we have not been 
ordered to adore the croſs, but to bear it, and to 
deny ourſelves.— As to your aſſertion, that I ſpeak 
againſt the going to Rome by way of penance, it 
is not true; I neither approve nor diſapprove ſuch 
pilgrimages; to ſome they are not uſeful, to others 
they are not prejudicial. It is a great perverſion 
of the words thou art Peter, &c. to infer from 
them, that eternal life is to be gained by a journey 
to Rome, and by the interceſſion of St. Peter. — 
The Apoſtolic, that is, the pope, is not he, who 
fills the See of the Apoſtle, but he, who diſcharges 
its duties.” | 
Such, ſays Fleury, were the errors of Claudius 
of Turin. He then tells us, that they were re- 
futed by a recluſe called Dungal. He gives us a 
few extracts from this writer, which it will be per- 


fectly 
9 
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fectly needleſs to recite; for, as Fleury owns, 
Dungal hardly makes uſe of any thing elſe but 
citations, and © in truth,” continues he, the main 
proofs in this matter have always been the tradi- 
tion and conſtant uſage of the Church.” In the 
judgment of men who determine controverſies, 
which enter into the eſſence of Chriſtianity by the 
Scriptures alone, the victory of Claudius in this 
diſpute is deciſive. 

We are obliged, however, to Dungal, for the 
preſervation of the extracts of the apology. In 
addition to the argumentative parts, there are alſo 
ſome pathetic exhortations interſperſed in the 
work, which ſhew the ardour of the biſhop's mind, 
and the charitable zeal for divine truth and for the 
ſalvation of ſouls, with which he was endowed. 
I ſhall preſent the reader with a few ſentences *. 
« All theſe things are ridiculous, rather wor- 
thy of lamentation than of grave diſcuſſion; 
but we are obliged to deſcribe them, in op- 
poſition to fools, and to declaim againſt thoſe 
hearts of ſtone, whom the arrows and ſen- 
tences of the divine Word cannot. pierce, and 
therefore we are under a neceflity to aſſault them 
in this manner. Come to yourſelves again, ye 
wretched tranſgreſſors: why are ye gone aſtray 
from truth, and are fallen in love with vanity? 
why do you make ſouls, by troops, to become the 
aſſociates of devils, by the horrible ſacrilege of your 
idols, eſtranging them from their Creator, and 
Precipitating them into everlaſting damnation ?— 
Return, ye blind, to your light. —Shall we not 
believe God, when he ſwears, that neither Noah, 
nor Daniel, nor Job + ſhall deliver ſon or daughter 
by their righteouſneſs? For this end he makes 
the declaration, that none might put confidence in 
the interceſſion of Saints. -Ye fools, who run to 

| | Rome, 
* Allix. + Ezek. xiv. | 
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Rome, to ſeek there for the interceſſion of an 
Apoſtle, when will ye be wiſe? What would St. 
Auguſtine ſay of you, whom we have fo often 
quoted? 

If che works of this great and good man had been 
publiſhed as faithfully as thoſe of his adverſaries, 
I doubt not but he would appear to us in a much 
more ſtriking light than he can do from a few 
imperfect quotations. But his writings were either 
ſuppreſſed or ſecreted. The reign of idolatry had 
taken place, and the world worſhipped THE BEAST. 
The labours, however, of Claudius, were not in 
vain: he checked the growing evil in his own 
dioceſe at leaſt; and Romiſh writers have owned, 
that the valleys of Piedmont, which belonged to 
his biſhopric, preſerved his opinions in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Whence it is probable, that 
the Churches of the Waldenſes were either derived, 
or at leaſt received much increaſe and confirmation 
from his labours. 

If we look at the ſubject matter of this biſhop's 
preaching and expoſitions, in an evangelical view, 
it will appear, that the controverſy between him 
and his adverſaries was, whether man ſhall be 
juſtified before God By JEsUs CHRIST THROUGH. 
FAITH ALONE, or whether he ſhall betake himſelf 
to OTHER REFUGES for the peace of his diſquieted 
conſcience. What thoſe other refuges may be, 
will much depend on the cuſtoms and habiis of 
the times in which a man lives. In an age, 
like our own, of great civilization and refinement, 
they will, chiefly, be acts of humanity and kindneſs 
to the needy: 1n an age of ſuperſtition, they will 
be ceretnonial obſervances, and the whole appara- 
tus of WILL-woRsSHIP®, Againſt the falſe reliefs 
of a burdened conſcience, which the popedom 
exhibited, this firſt Proteſlant reformer militated 
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in much Chriſtian zeal, and pointed out to his 
hearers and his readers the mediation of Jeſus 
Chriſt, as the ſole and all-ſufficient object of de- 
pendence. With what ſucceſs this was done amon 
his people we have no account; but, doubtleſs, ſo 
great a light was not ſet up in vain; and could 1 
recite the effects of his labours in Piedmont, the 
account would in all probability be both pleaſing 
and profitable to evangelical minds. Let us ſee 
what farther diſcoveries we can make of his ſpirit 
and views from the extracts of his writings drawn 
from another of his adverſaries. 

This * was Jonas, BISHOP OF OkLEANs. He 
wrote three books againſt Claudius, filled wich in- 
vectives. He mentions, however, ſuch reaſonings 
made uſe of by his adverſary, as it was not in his 
power to overturn, particularly the authority of 
the ſecond commandment, on which hinge, indeed, 
the whole controverſy turns, ſo far as it relates to 
the worſhip of images. In regard to pilgrimages 
to Rome, Claudius obſerves, that the greater part, 
in conſequence of them, become worſe men than 
they were before. In oppoſing the popedom, he 
obſerves, on account of thoſe words of our Lord, 
« will give to thee the keys, &c. ignorant men, 
for the ſake of obtaining eternal life, ſetting aſide 
all ſpiritual underſtanding, will go to Rome.“ 
Hence we ſee, that the power of the popedom was 
much founded on the miſguided conſciences of 
men. Perſons diſtreſſed, on account of their ſins, 
naturally catch at every ſupport, which offers them 
relief. And, the true light of the Goſpel of peace 
no longer ſhining, they availed themſelves of the 
deluſory conſolations offered by the popedom; and 
thus, at once, gained a falſe peace, hardened them- 
ſelves in real wickednnſs, and ſupported the 

grandeur 


* Centuriat, Magd. Cent. IX. 
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grandeur of Antichriſt. What a bleſſing is the 
real Goſpel! It both conſoles and ſanctifies the 
ſinner, and removes the moſt powerful incitements 
to ſuperſtition. But, to proceed with the words 
of Claudius. © It is not faid, © whatſoever thou 
ſhalt bind in heaven, ſhall be bound on earth.“ 
By this we ſhould know, that the miniſtry of the 
biſhops of the Church, continues only, ſo long as 
they remain upon earth. After they have left this 
world, it ceaſes: St. Peter has no longer any in- 
fluence in the government of the Church militant ; 
and thoſe, who ſucceed in the vacant places, exerciſe 
the office, ſo long as they live indeed, but no 
longer*.” From the year 823, Claudius wrote 


againſt the prevailing ſuperſtition, and lived to the A. p. 
year 839. That he was not put to death for con- 839. 


ſeſſing the real faith of Chriſt, ſeems to have been, 
under Providence, owing to the protection of the 
French court. The cauſe, which he eſpouſed, was 
ſtill, in part, ſupported in the weſtern Churches; 
and the Roman hierarchy was not yet able to eſta- 
bliſh idolatry in its full extent, and to puniſh all 
its oppoſers. It is proper to add, that even the 
adverſaries of Claudius did not inſiſt on the wor- 
ſhip of images; they only aſſerted, that they were 
innocent and uſeful. So far were the decrees — 

the 


®* I have added a word or two explanatory of the meaning, 
which, on account of the imperfection of the quotation, is ſuffi- 
ciently embarraſſed. I apprehend, he is inferring from the 
real words of our Lord, ** whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on earth, 
ſhall be bound in heaven, that St. Peter's epiſcopal acts terminated 
with his life; whereas, if it had been ſaid, whatſoever thou ſhalt 
bind in heaven, ſhall be bound on earth, ſome countenance 
might ſeem to be given to the idea of the continuance of his 


power on earth, in the perſons of his ſucceſſours, Cent. Mag. 
Cent. IX. 118. 


Vor. III. "0 
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the papacy from being owned as deciſive, through 
Europe. . At the ſame time, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the middle path, which firſt had the ſanction 
of Gregory, and was afterwards confirmed by the 
Carolin books and the council of Frankfort, na- 


turally paved the way for the gradual eſtabliſhment 
of idolatry. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


THE CASE OF GOTTESCHALCUS. 


1 — ſubject of predeſtination and grace had 
been formerly controverted, in the churches 
of France, with a conſiderable degree of acuteneſs 
and ingenuity, and what is ſtill more pleaſing to 
2 Chriſtian mind, with ſeriouſneſs, candour, and 
charity x. We have ſeen with what zeal the doc- 
trine of divine grace had been defended and il- 
luſtrated by the followers.of Auguſtine, and what 
a falutary influence had attended that doctrine on 
the knowledge, the ſpirit, and the lives of Chriſ- 
tians, It has appeared alſo, that many, who, partly 
through an ill-grounded fear of pernicious conſe- 
quences, and partly through a miſunderſtanding 
of the nature of the ſubject, were averſe to the 
ſentiments of Auguſtine, did {till ſincerely abhor 
Pelagianiſm, and, with an happy inconſiſtency, lived 
humbly dependent on divine grace alone, though 
they maintained Semi-Pelagianiſm in their ſenti- 
ments. But, as ſuperſtition, 1dolatry, and ignorance 
increaſed, the truly evangelical views of Auguſtine 
were more and more thrown into the ſhade, and 
the caſe of Gotteſchalcus ſhewed, that it was now 
no longer permitted to a divine to promulge the 
ſentiments of the biſhop of Hippo with impunity, 
Gotteſchalcus was born in Germany: from earl 
life he had been a monk; and had devoted himſelf 
to theological enquiries. He was peculiarly fond 
of the writings of Auguſtine, and entered with 
much 
See p. 589. of Vol, II. 
| Q2 


| 
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A. D. 
846. 
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much zeal into his ſentiments*. That he real] 

held the doctrines of that father, ſeems evident 
from the account, which 1s tranſmitted to us, 
though it be but ſcanty. He expreſsly owned, that 
the wicked were condemned for their own deme- 
rits: and, if he was charged with making God the 
author of ſin, it is no more than what befel the 
biſhop of Hippo; and Fleury himſelf owns, that 
he was miſrepreſented by his adverſaries. The 
moſt culpable thing, which I find in him, if indeed 
a certain confeſſion of faith, aſcribed to him, be 
genuine, 15 this, that he offered to undergo a trial 
by fire, on this condition, that if he was preſerved 
unhurt, his doctrine ſhould be allowed to be di- 
vine. If he was really 'guilty of this enthuſiaſtic 
preſumption, the iſſue of the perſecution, which he 
afterwards underwent, was calculated to humble 
him, and cauſe him to learn more practically than 
he had ever done, the real power of thoſe doctrines, 
for which he honeſtly ſuffered. 

About the year 846, he left his monaſtery, and 
went into Dalmatia and Pannonia, where he ſpread 
the doctrines of Auguſtine, under a pretence, it 
was ſaid by his enemies, of preaching the Goſpel 
to the infidels. At his return, he remained ſome 
time in Lombardy, and in 847, he held a confe- 
rence with Notingus, biſhop of Vienne, concerning 
predeſtination. His zeal gave offence to the bi- 
ſhop, who prevailed on Rabanus, the archbiſhop 


of 


I have extracted the beſt account of this perſon which 1 
could, from Fleury and Du Pin, both Roman Catholic writers : 
I have availed myſelf alſo of the remarks of Moſheim: from the 
writings of the Magdubergenſian Centuriators, where I might have 
expected the moſt — and the moſt juſt account, I could 
collect nothing. They handle the ſubject briefly and confuſedly, 
and join with the enemies of Gotteſchalcus in condemning him, 
without affording their readers any proper materials, on which 
they might form a judgment for — . 
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of Mentz, to undertake the confutation of the 
novel hereſy, as it was now decreed. Rabanus 
calumniated Gotteſchalcus with thoſe monſtrous 
and licentious conſequences, with which the doc- 
trines of divine grace have in all ages been aſperſed, 
and from which St. Paul himſelf was not exempted : 
and having dreſſed the ſentiments of his adverſary 
in the moſt odious colours, he found it no hard 
taſk, to expoſe him to infamy. The learned monk 
undertook to defend himſelf in writing, and pro- 
poſed the ſubject to the conſideration of the moſt 
able men of his time; and, againſt the great credit 
and authority of his adverſary, he oppoſed the re- 
nowned name of Auguſtine. t no cauſe ever 
red with more diſadvantage in our times than 

that of Gotteſchalcus. For we have not his trea- 
tiſe, compoſed againſt Rabanus; only ſome frag- 
ments of it have been preſerved to us, by Hincmar, 
archbiſhop of Rheims, who, the reader will ſoon 
be convinced, was not a man fit to be truſted with 
the care of the reputation of Gotteſchalcus. In 
a ſynod held at Mentz, the latter was condemned; 
and Rahanus obſerving that the monk was of the 
dioceſe of Soiſſons, which was ſubject to the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, ſent him to Hincmar, calling 
him a vagabond, and declaring that he lad ſeduced 
ſeveral perſons, who were become leſs careful of 
their ſalvation, ſince they had learned from Got- 
teſchalcus to ſay, why ſhould I labour for my fal- 
vation? If I am predeſtinated ro damnation, I 1 
cannot avoid it; and, on the contrary, if I am pre- 
deſtinated to ſalvation, whatever fins I am guilty 
of, I ſhall certainly be ſaved*. Thus have I in a 
few words, ſaid he, ſhewed you his doctrine. 
| Hincmar 

It is evident, chat ſuch reaſoning as this, might, with equal 
plauſibility, be alleged againſt the doctrine of the 1xth Chap. 
Q<3 bo 
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Hincmar entered fully into the views of Raba- 
nus; and, in a council of biſhops, examined Got- 
teſchalcus, who ſtill maintained his doctrine with 
firmneſs. On this account, the Monk was con- 
demned as an heretic, degraded from the prieſt- 
hood, and ordered to be beaten with rods and 
impriſoned. As nothing, however, was proved 
againſt him, except his adherence to the ſentiments 
of Auguſtine, which were ſtill held in eſtimation 
in the Church, this ſnews, ſays Du Pin, that he 
was an injured man. 

And now the preſumptuous boaſts of Gotteſchal- 
cus, if they were his boaſts indeed, met with an 
humiliating check. For, while he was whipped in 
the preſence of the emperor Charles and the biſhops 
with great ſeverity, and was given to underſtand 
that 5 muſt caſt into the fire with his own hand 
a writing, in which he had made a collection of 
Scripture-texts, in order to prove his opinion, he, 
at length, overpowered by his ſufferings, dropped 
the book into the flames; after which he was kept 
cloſe priſoner by Hincmar in a monaſtery. This 
method of convincing an heretic of his errors, ſeems, 
however, to have been by no means ſatisfactory to 
him, who had made uſe of it. For Hincmar ſtill 
took pains to perſuade Gotteſchalcus to retract his 
ſentiments, but in vain. The injured paſtor main- 
tained, with his laſt breath, the doctrine for which 
he ſuffered, and died in priſon in the year 870“. 

Hincmar, hearing that he lay at the point of 
death, ſent him a formulary, which he was 2 ſub- 

cribe, 


to the Romans. Whoever would ſee this method of argumen- 
tation ſifted to the bottom, may conſult the admirable Analogy 
of Butler. C. VI. Part 1. who, though no predeſtinarian in 
his ſentiments, candidly admits, and, I think, irrefragably 
proves, the fallacy of the vulgar objections. 

* Cave. 
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ſcribe, in order to his being received into the com- 
munion of the Church. Gotteſchalcus rejected 
the offer with indignation. He refuſed to retract 
to the laſt; and was denied Chriſtian burial, by the 
orders of Hincmar. 

This is all that I can find material concerning 
Gotteſchalcus. That he was an humble and ſincere 
follower of Chriſt, in the main, will ſcarce be 
doubted by thoſe, who make a fair eſtimate of his 
conſtancy in ſuffering, and at the ſame time reflect, 
that no moral turpitude is affixed to his memory. 
Even in that age there wanted not men, who re- 
monſtrated loudly againſt the barbarity, with which 
he had been treated. Remigius, archbiſhop of 
Lyons, diſtinguiſhed himſelf among theſe; and, in 

a council held at Valence, in Dauphiny, i in the year A. D. 
855, both Gotteſchalcus and his doctrine were 855. 
vindicated and defended. Two ſubſequent coun- 
cils confirmed the decrees of this council. The 
Churches of Lyons, Vienne, and Arles, formerly 
renowned for piety, vigorouſly ſupported the ſen- 
timents of Gotteſchalcus; and it was apparent, that 
all reliſh for the doctrines of grace was not loſt in 
the Church. It is very extraordinary, that the 
cauſe of Gotteſchalcus ſhould prove, in the end, 
victorious, while he himſelf remained under the 
power of perſecution. But the great ſecular in- 
fluence of Hincmar, who for near forty years pre- 
ſided at Rheims, and made himſelf highly uſeful 
to kings and princes, ſeems to account for this. 

It would be unintereſting to detail an account 
of the writings on both ſides, which were publiſhed 
on the occaſion of this controverſy. One leffon 
the caſe before us is peculiarly calculated to teach, 
namely, not to condemn any perſon for conſe- 
quences, which others may draw from his doctrine, 
and which he himſelf both ſpeculatively and prac- 


Q. 4 tically 
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tically diſavows. This injuſtice was never more 
flagrantly committed, than in the tranſactions, which 
we have briefly reviewed. Of Hincmar, much 
information indeed 1s left us in eccleſiaſtical ſtory; 
but I do not ſeem to have any more employment 
for him in this work, than I have for the princes 
of France and Germany of that period. It is not 
hard to form, on the whole, ſome eſtimate of the 
ſtate of religion at that time in France. The ſpi- 
rit of Chriſtianity was much decayed; but there 
were, doubtleſs, a number of perſons, to whom Chrift 
and his grace were precious: and the influence of 
evangelical truth was ſtill ſo ſtrong, that all the 
cruelty, activity, and artifice of one of the moſt 
ſubtil politicians of that age, for ſuch was Hinc- 
mar, were not able to extirpate it. 


CHAP. 
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CHASE FT. 


THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN THIS 
CENTURY 


N this century the Churches of the eaſt and weſt 

began to be ſeparated from one another, through 
the pride and ambition of the pontiffs of Rome 
and Conſtantinople. Of ſuch a divifion, which 
makes a great noiſe, in what is commonly called 
ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, it is ſufficient for an hiſtorian 
of the Church of Chriſt, to ſay, that the wound, after 
repeated attempts, was never healed. Both the eaſt 
and the weſt, indeed, were full of idolatry and dark- 
neſs, and ſeemed to vie with each other in ſupport- 
ing the kingdom of Satan. Providence, however, 
made uſe of the ambitious ſpirit of the prelates for 
the ſtill more extenſive propagation of the Goſpel. 
In this chapter I ſhall collect the information upon 
this ſubject, , which may be extracted from an 
enormous maſs of eccleſiaſtical rubbiſh; and, at the 
ſame time, ſhall lay before my readers ſome evi- | 
dences of the progreſs of the good work, among 
the nations, which had been, in part, evangelized 
in the two laſt centuries. 

Conſtantine, afterwards called Cyril, was born 
at Theflalonica, of a Roman family, and was edu- , p. 
cated at Conſtantinople. In 846, the famous 846. 
Photius, who by much iniquity, at length, obtained 
the biſhopric of Conſtantinople, envying Ignatius, at 
that time biſhop, diſputed in oppoſition to him, 
that every man had two ſouls. Being reproved by 
Cyril, he ſaid, that he meant not to hurt any one, 

but only to try the logical abilities of — 
= (0 ou 
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* You have thrown your darts into the crowd,” 
faid Cyril, “ yet pretend that none will be hurt. 
How keen foeyer. the eyes of your wiſdom be, 
they are blinded by the ſmoke of avarice and envy. 
Your paflion againſt Ignatius has deceived you.“ 
Cyril indeed ſeems to have been as much ſuperior 
to Photius in piety, as he was his inferior in 
learning: he became one of the moſt active and 
uſeful miſſionaries of this century; and Providence 
opened to him a door of ſolid utility among the 
idolatrous nations &. 

The Bulgarians were a barbarous and ſavage 
people, whoſe neighbourhood had long been trou- 
bleſome to the Greek emperors. The fiſter of 
their king Bogoris, having been taken captive in 
a military incurſion, was brought to Conſtantino- 
ple, and there received Chriftianity. Upon her 
redemption and return tg her own country, ſhe 
gave a ſtrong evidence, that her change of religion 
had been more than nominal. She was ſtruck 
with grief and compaſſion, to ſee the king, her 
brother, enſlaved to idolatry; and ſhe uſed the moſt 
cogent arguments in her power, in order to con- 
vince him. of the vanity of his worſhip. Bogoris 
was affected with her arguments; but was not pre- 
vailed upon to receive the Goſpel, till, a famine 
and a plague appearing in Bulgaria ſhe ag, 1, 
him to pray to the God of the Chriſtians. 


did fo, and the plague ceaſed, There was Lv. 


thing ſo remarkable in the event, that Bogoris 
was induced to ſend for miſſionaries to Conſtanti- 
nople ; and at length received baptiſm, together with 
many of his peopleF. Cyril and his devout bro- 
ther Methodius, were the inſtruments of theſe 


| bleſſings to the Bulgarians. Boyoris had deſired 


Methodius to draw him a picture. Methodius 
choſe for his ſubject the laſt Judgment, and ex- 


plained 
See Alban Butler, Vol. XII. + Porphyrogennetus. 
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plained it. This is ſuppoſed to have induced the 


king to receive baptiſm. The event happened A. p. 


about the year 861*. That ſame pope Nicolas, 861, 


who ſo warmly applauded the ſanguinary exploits 
of the empreſs Theodora againſt the Paulicians, 
rejoiced at the opportunity, which this religious 
change among the Bulgarians afforded him of ex- 
tending his influence. He ſent biſhops, who 
preached and baptized throughout the country: 
and Bogoris ſent his ſon to Rome, with many 
Lords: he conſulted the pope on a variety of ſubjects, 
and intreated him to ſend paſtors into Bulgaria. 
Nicolas rejoiced, ſays Fleury, not only on ac- 
count of the converſion of the Bulgarians, but the 
more, becauſe they came ſo far to ſeek inſtruction 
from the holy See. They had, however, though 
attended with many ſuperſtitions, the word of God, 
and the name of Chriſt introduced among them. 
The Saviour, in ſome ſenſe, was preached, not- 
withſtanding that pride and ſiniſter motives predo- 
minated altogether in the Roman See; and St. 
Paul, in ſuch a caſe, would have ſaid, I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” Nor is there 
any reaſon to believe, that all the miſſionaries 
would be no leſs corrupt than the pope: on the 
contrary, we cannot doubt but the word was not 
preached altogether in vain. Theſe tranſactions 
took place about the year 866. 

About the fame time Cynl, and his brother 
Methodius, miffionaries among the Bulgarians, 
laboured alſo among the Sclayonians and the Cha- 
zarih. Theſe people lived on the banks of the 
Danube, and begged the emperor Michael III. 
and his mother Theodora, to fend them ſome 
inſtructors. Cyril and his brother Methodius were 


ſent 


See Alban Butler, Vol. XII. + Fleury, B. L. 49. 
1 Philip. i. 18. $ Fleury, B. L. 54. 
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ſent to preach to them. The Cham and his whole 
nation were baptized: and Cyril gave a noble 
proof of his diſintereſtedneſs in refuſing thoſe pre- 
ſents, which the munificence of the prince would 
have heaped upon him. See Alban Butler, Vol. 12. 

Cyril arriving at Cherſona, continued there 
ſome time, to learn the language of the Chazari; 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the Sclavonian 
tongue, becauſe it is certain, that Conſtantine 
tranſlated the facred Books into that language. 
And as the people had not then the uſe of letters, 
he invented an alphabet for their uſe, and was 
very ſucceſsful in teaching Chriſtianity among the 
Chazari. He made the greater impreſſion on their 
minds, becauſe of the unqueſtionable proofs, which 
he gave them of his difintereſtedneſs. After this, 
Bartilas, prince of Moravia, underſtanding what 
had been done among the Chazari, deſired the 
Greek emperor Michael to ſend ſome miſſionaries 
to inſtruct his people likewiſe in Chriſtianity. 
Michael ſent the fame Conſtantine and Methodius, 
who carried with them the fame Sclavonian Goſpel, 
taught the children the letters, which they had 
invented, laboured in their miſſion, and inſtructed 
the people four years and a half. 

The king of Moravia was baptized with many 
of his fubje&s. Cyril died a monk: Methodius 
was conſecrated biſhop of Moravia, The Sclavo- 
nian tongue, invented by theſe two miſſionaries, 
is, to this day, uſed in the liturgy af the Moravians. 
. Complaint was made to Pope John VIII. of the 
novelty of worſhipping in a barbarous tongue; but 
he condeſcended to own himſelf fatisfied with the 
reaſons afſigned by the miſſionaries. Bogoris, king 
of Bulgaria, gave up his crown about the year 


880, 880, and retired into a monaſtery. Methodius, 
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after a long courſe of labours, died in an advanced 
age. See Alban Butler, Vol. 12. | 

Theſe were noble works, and ſome divine unc- 
tion, amidſt all the ſuperſtitions, no doubt, attended 
them. In the mean time, Nicolas of Rome, and 
Photius of Conſtantinople, two of the proudeſt 
men of any age, were acrimoniouſly progeng 

inſt one another, and ſtriving each to ſecure 
to himſelf the obedience of the new converts. 
There is reaſon to hope, that the miſſionaries them- 
ſelves were of a better ſpirit: and if I had matenals 
of their tranſactions before me, I would preſent 
them with pleaſure to the reader; but the ſquabbles 
of the prelates themſelves, for eccleſiaſtical domi- 
nion, and the effects of thoſe ſquabbles, are ſcarce 
worth his attention. 

It a from one of the invectives of Photius, 
againſt Nicolas, that the Ruſſians, hitherto barba- 
rous and ſavage, had received a Chriſtian biſhop, 


and were then under inſtructions. Alſo, about the A. p. 
year 867, certain provinces of Dalmatia ſent an 867. 


embaſſy to Conſtantinople, imploring the emperor 
Baſilius to ſupply them with Chriſtian teachers. 
Their requeſt was granted, and the pale of the 
Church was extended throughout thoſe provinces &. 
If we turn our eyes toward the countries, which 
had been evangelized in tlie laſt century, we may 
diſcern ſome traces of the ſpirit of godlineſs ſtill 
remaining among them. Length of time, under 
the influence of natural depravity, had not, as yet, 
deſtroyed all the ſeeds of that divine ſimplicity, 
which, as we have had repeated occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, is always the moſt pure in the infancy of 
religion. Frederic of Devonſhire, nephew to Bo- 
niface, the Apoſtle of Germany, ſo renowned in 
the laſt century, was appointed biſhop of Utrecht E 
an 
® Porphyrogen, See Moſheim, Chap. I. Cent. rx. 
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and dining with the emperor, Lewis the Meek, 
was exhorted by him to diſcharge his office with 
faithfulneſs and integrity. The biſhop, pointing 
to a fiſh on the table, aſked whether it was proper 
to take hold of it by the head or by the tail. By 
the head, to be ſure,” replied the emperor. 
* Then I muſt-begin my career of faithfulneſs,” 
anſwered Frederic, * with your majeſty.” He 
proceeded to rebuke the emperor for an inceſtuous 
connection, which he openly maintained with 
Judith the empreſs ; and, in the ſpirit of John the 
Baptiſt, told him, * that it was not lawful for him 


to have her.” Lewis had not expected this ſalute; 


and, like Herod, was not diſpoſed to give up his 
Herodias. No ſooner did the empreſs hear of 
this rebuke, than, in the true temper of an incenſed 
adultereſs, ſhe began to plot the deſtruction of 
Frederic; and, by the help of aſſaſſins, ſhe at length 
effected it. Frederic being mortally wounded, 
inſiſted, however, that no blood ſhould be ſhed on 
his account ; and died 1n a ſpirit of martyrdom 


worthy of the relation of Boniface. In him the 


Hollanders loft a faithful prelate ; but his death 
would preach a ſalutary doctrine among them. — 
Frederick was murdered about the year 833*. 


Haymo, a monk of Fulda, a ſcholar of Alcuin , 


was choſen biſhop of Halberſtadt in Saxony, in 
the year 841. He was by deſcent an Engliſhman, 


a relation of Bede, and took much pains in preach- 
ing to the people. His writings are voluminous, 
but the matter of them is, chiefly, extracted from 
the fathers. He aſſiſted in the condemnation of 
Gotteſchalcus at Mentz; nor 1s it hard to con- 
ceive, that a pious perſon might be deceived by 
the elaborate miſrepreſentations of Rabanus ; 
though I ſhould think it very improbable, that 

Haymo 


* Ingulph's Hiſt, See Collier's Ecc. Hiſt, 1 Vol. 
+ Du Pin, Cent. IX. 
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Haymo would be at all concerned in the bar- 
barities afterwards exerciſed on the ſuppoſed 
heretic at Rheims. For Haymo ſeems to have 
thought and written on the doctrines of grace, with 
more unction and vigour than moſt of his contem- 

aries. He compoſed comments on many parts 
of the Holy Scriptures. A few ſpecimens may 
ſerve to ſhew what ſort of doctrine was then preach- 
ed to the recent Churches of Germany. 

« By * the book of life, we ought to under- 
ſtand the divine predeſtination, as it is written, 
the Lord knoweth them that are his.” 

« Man of himſelf departing from God, returns 
not of himſelf to God. —God works all in all; 
by which words human arrogance 1s removed, fince 
without the Holy Spirit our weakneſs can effect 
no real good, whether great or ſmall T.“ 

« We are not only unable to perfect any good, 
without divine grace and mercy, preceding and 
following us, but not even to think any. For the 
grace of God prevents us, that we may be willing, 
and follows us, that we may be able— Every good 
thing that we have, the good will, and the good 
work, is not from ourſelves, but from God.” 

His views of the diſtinction between the law and 
the Goſpel, a ſubje& in his time very little under- 
ſtood, have a conſiderable degree of perſpicuity. 
In the law, no room is reſerved for repentance, 
but its language is, the ſoul that finneth ſhall die. 
The Goſpel faith, I will not the death of a ſinner. 
—The law is not of faith}. It is the province 
of faith, to believe and to hope things 1nviſible. 
The law therefore is not fulfilled by faith, but by 


works. But the _— is fulfilled by faith rather 
than by works; for 


aith alone ſaves d!“ Precious 
ſentiments! 


„Magd. Cent. IX. p. 52. # 1d. p. 60. 
3 Galatians iii; 12. $ Madg. 64. 
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ſentiments! well underſtood by ſerious and humble 
ſpirits, coming to Chriſt for reſt, who find them- 
ſelves by the law debarred of all hope of ſalvation, 
becauſe of their conſciouſneſs of entire depravity, 
It is not neceſſary to give diftin& quotations, in 
order to prove, that he has the ſame imperfect and 
inaccurate views of juſtification, which we have 
obſerved in Auguſtine. 

© The faith, by which we believe in God, is 
given by the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spi- 
Tit: it is not in man naturally, it is given by God; 
for, if it were in us, by nature, all would have it. 
Faith, remiſſion of fins, and all the gifts of God, 
are freely given to believers *. 

Does it not mon: a cruel thing to disfigure ſuch 
lovely pictures of evangelical truth? but hiſtorical 
veracity is a ſtubborn thing. This ſame Haymo, 
who knew ſo much of Chriſt, was ſo infected with 
the growth of idolatrous ſuperſtition, that, in an 
homily concerning virgins, he ſays, it is highly 
fitting, that we ſupplicate her, - he means = 
virgin, whoſe feſtival he was then celebrating, — 
« with devout prayers, that ſhe may make us 
comfortable in this life by her merits and prayers, 
and in the next acceptable to God.“ How in- 
conſiſtent are theſe ſentiments with his avowed 
faith in the Mediator! But ſuch was the torrent 
of the times! I ſee Germany, which had been hap- 
pily tutored in the infant ſimplicity of Chriſtian 
faith, gradually perverted by the idolatry, which 
derived its ſtrength from the papal dominion. 
Haymo, however, moft propably did not mean 
what he ſaid, in the full import of his own words; 
and he ſeems to have felt fo ſincerely the ſpirit of 
Goſpel-trutb, that I am tempted to 3 that 
his homilies were interpolated by what are called 


P1OUS 


* Magd. p. 67. + Magd. p. 111, 
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PIOUS FRAUDS, than which practice nothing was 
more common in the dark ages. 


Haymo continued biſhop of Halberſtadt for A. p. 
twelve years, and died in 853. A rare light, 8 53. 


which ſhone in the midſt of darkneſs! 

We have ſeen ſome evidences of the power of 
Chriſtian truth, 1n this century, among the recent 
Churches of Germany and Holland. Let us now 
look to the north of Europe, and fee, by what 
gradations, Divine Providence paved the way for 
the propagation of the Goſpel in the frozen regions 
of Scandinavia *, and on the ſhores of the Baltic, 
which had hitherto been inveloped in the moſt 
deplorable darkneſs of paganiſm. 

Adelard, couſin-german to Charlemagne, was a 
bright luminary.in the Chriſtian world at the be- 
ginning of this century. He had been invited to 
the court in his youth: but fearing the infection 
of ſuch a mode of life, he had retired; and, at the 
age of twenty years, became a monk of Corbie, in 
Picardy+, and was at length choſen abbot. of the 
monaſtery. His imperial relation, however, forced 
him again to attend the court, where he ſtill pre- 
ſerved the diſpoſitions of a recluſe, and took every 
opportunity, which buſineſs allowed, for private 
prayer and meditation. After the death of Char- 
lemagne, he was, on unjuft ſuſpicions, baniſhed 
by Lewis the Meck, to a monaſtery on the coaſt 
of Aquitain, in the iſſe of Here. After a baniſh- 
ment of five years, Lewis, ſenſible at length of his 
own 1njuſtice, recalled Adelard, and heaped on him 
the higheſt honours. The monk was, however, 
the ſame man in proſperity and in adverſity, and 
in 823 obtained leave to return to his Corbie. 
Every week he addrefſed each of the monks in 


particular : 
This term commonly includes the three kingdoms of Swe - 
den, Denmark, and Norway. 
+ A. Butler, Vol, I. 
Vor. III. 


| 


A. D. 
827. 
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particular: he exhorted them in pathetic diſcourſes; 
and laboured for the ſpiritual good of the country 
around his monaſtery. His liberality ſeems to have 
bordered on exceſs: his humility induced him to 
receive advice from the meaneft monk: when he 
was deſired to live lefs auſterely, he would fre. 
quently fay, I will take care of your ſervant, that 
he may be enabled to attend on you the longer. 
Another Adelard, who had governed the 2 
during his baniſhment, by the direction of the firſt 
Adelard prepared the foundation of a diſtinct mo- 
naſtery, called new Corbie, near Paderborn, beſide 
the Weſer, as a nurſery for evangelical labourers, 
who ſhould inſtruct the northern nations. The 
firſt Adelard completed the ſcheme: went himſelf 
to new Corbie twice; and ſettled its diſcipline. 
The ſueceſs of this truly charitable project was 

eat: many learned and zealous miffionaries were 

rniſhed from the new ſeminary ; and it became 


2 light to the north of Europe. Adelard pro- 


moted learning in his monaſteries: inſtructed the 
people both in Latin and French; and, after his 
fecond return from Germany to old Corbie, he 
died in 827, aged 73. Such is the account given 
us of Adelard. A characer,—there is reaſon to 
believe,—of eminent piety, the fruits of whoſe faith- 
ful labours appear to have been {till greater after his 
death than during his life. To convert monaſte- 
ries into ſeminaries of paſtoral education, was a 
thought far above the taſte of the age in which he 
lived ; and tended to emancipate thoſe ſuperſtitious 
inſtitutions from the unprofitable and illiberal 
bondage, in which they had ſubſiſted for many 


generations. 


In * the year 814, Harold, king of Denmark, 
| being 

I have extracted the ſu account of Anſcarius from 
various parts of Fleury, in his hiſtary of the gth century ; not 
without an attention alſo to the hiſtory of the ſame miſſionary 
in Alban Butler, and in the Centur, Magd. 
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being expelled from his dominions, implored the 
protection of the emperor Lewis, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſour of Charlemagne. That prince perſuaded 
him to receive Chriſtian baptiſm; and foreſeeing 
that Harold's reception of Chriſtianity would in- 
creaſe the difficulty of his reſtoration, he gave him 
x diſtrict in Friezeland for his prefent maintenance. 
Lewis, diſmiſſing Harold to his own country, 
enquired after ſome pious perſon, who might ac- 
company him, and confirm both the king and his 
attendants in the Chriſtian religion. But it was 
not eaſy to find a man diſpoſed to undertake ſuch 
a journey. At length Vala, abbot of old Corbie, 
who had ſucceeded his brother Adelard, whoſe 
hiſtory we have juſt confidered, ſaid to the emperor, 
I have, in my monaſtery, a monk, who earneſtly 
wiſhes to ſuffer for the ſake of Chriſt; a man of under- 
ſtanding and integrity, and peculiarly fitted for ſuch 
4 work. But I cannot promiſe, that he will under - 
take the journey.” The emperor ordered him to 
ſend for the man; Anſcarius was his name. When 
the nature of the employment was opened to the 
monk, he profeſſed his readineſs to go. © I by no 
means command you, faid Vala, to enter on fo 
difficult and dangerous a ſervice; I leave it to your 
option.” Anſcarius, however, perſiſted in his 
refolutions. it was matter of — to many, that 
he ſhould chooſe to expoſe himſelf among ſtrangers, 
barbarians, and pagans: much pains were taken 
by many to diſſuade him; but in vain: while pre- 
arations were making for his departure, he gave 
imſelf up to reading and prayer. This excellent 
monk had been employed, as a teacher, both in old 
and new Corbie, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his talents and virtues. Aubert, a monk of noble 
birth, a great confidant of Vala, and ſteward of his 
houſe, offered himſelf as a companion to Anſcarius. 
R 2 Harold, 
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"Harold, with the two ſtrangers, proceeded on his 
Journey; but neither he nor his attendants, rude 
and barbarous in their manners, were at all ſoli- 
citous for the accommodation of the miſſionaries, 
who therefore ſuffered much in the beginning 
of their journey, When the company arrived 
at Cologne, Hadebald the archbiſhop, commi- 
ſerating the two ſtrangers, gave them a bark, 
in which they might convey their effects. Harold, 
{ſtruck with the convenience of the accommodation, 
entered into the veſſel with the miſſionaries ; and 
they went down the Rhine into the ſea, and came 
to the frontiers of Denmark. But Harold finding 
acceſs to his dominions impoſſible, becauſe of the 
power of thoſe, who had uſurped the ſovereignty, 
remained in Friezeland, in the diſtrict aſſigned to 
him by the emperor. | 

This king of Denmark ſeems to have been ap- 
pointed by Divine Providence, only as an inſtru- 
ment to introduce Anſcarius into the miffion, 
For we hear little more of him afterwards. The 
two French monks laboured with zeal and ſucceſs 
in Friezeland, both among Chriſtians and pagans. 
Harold ſent ſome of his own ſlaves to be taught by 
them; and, in a little time, they had above twelve 
children in their ſchool. © Above two years they 
laboured, and were made inſtruments of good to 
ſouls: after this Aubert ended his days by a diſeaſe. 

About the year 829, many Swedes having ex- 
preſſed a deſire to be inſtructed in Chriſtianity, 
Anſcarius received a commiſſion from the emperor 
Lewis to viſit Sweden. Another monk of old Cor- 
bie, Vitmar by name, was aſſigned as his compa- 
nion; and a paſtor was left to attend on king 
Harold, in the room of Anſcarius. In the paſſage, 
the two miſſionaries were met by pirates, who took 
the ſhip and all its effects. On this occaſion, 


| Anſcarius 
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Anſcarius loſt . the emperor's preſents, and forty 
volumes, which he had collected for the uſe of the 
miniſtry. But his mind was ſtill determined: and 
he and his partner having with difficulty got to 
land, they gave themſelves up to the direction of 
Providence, and walked on foot a long way, now 
and then croſſing ſome arms of the ſea in boats. 
Such are the triumphs of Chriſtian faith and love. 
They arrived at Birca, from the ruins of which, 
Stockholm took its riſe, though built at ſome diſ- 
tance from it*, The king of Sweden received 
them favourably; and his council unanimouſly 
agreed to permit them to remain in the country, 
and to preach the Goſpel. Succeſs attended their 
pious efforts. Many Chriſtian captives in Sweden 
rejoiced at the opportunity of the communion of 
Saints which was now reſtored to them; and, 
among others, Herigarius, governour of the city, was 
baptized, This man erected a church on his own 
eſtate, and perſevered in the profeſſion and ſupport 
of the Goſpel. 

After fix months, the two miffionaries returned 
with letters written by the king's own hand, into 
France, and informed Lewis of their ſucceſs. The 
conſequence was, that Anſcarius was appointed 
archbiſhop of Hamburg. This great city, being 
in the neighbourhood of Denmark, was henceforth 
looked on as the metropolis of all the countries 
north of the Elb, which ſhould embrace Chriſtian- 
ity. The miſſion into Denmark, was at the ſame 
time attended to; and Gauſbert, a relation of 
Ebbo, archbiſhop of Rheims, who, as well as An- 
ſcarius, was concerned in theſe miſſions, was ſent 
to reſide as a biſhop in Sweden: there the number 
of Chriſtians increaſed. But perhaps the * 

ag 


FPuffendorf's Hiſt, of Sweden. 
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has anticipated the obſervation ; namely, that it was 
the genius of theſe dark ages, to provide for the hie- 
rarchy prematurely ; and to conſtitute biſhops and 
dioceſes over large diſtricts, in which ſcarce any 
Chriſtians were to be found. 

Anſcarius,—ſuch was the ecclefiaſtical diſcipline 
of the times,—by the order of the emperor Lewis, 
went to Rome, that he might receive the con- 
firmation of the new archbiſhopric of Hamburg, 
Returning to his dioceſe, he gained over many 
pagans, brought up children in the Chriſtian faith, 
and redeemed captives, whom he inſtructed and 
employed in the miniſtry. In the year 845, his 
faith was tried by a ſevere affliction. Hamburg 
was befieged, taken, and pillaged by the Normans, 
and he himſelf eſcaped with difficulty. On this 
occaſion, he loſt all his effects: but his mind was 
ſo ſerene, that he was not heard to complain: 
* The Lord gave, faid he, * and the Lord hath 
taken away.” It was no inconſiderable addition 
to his ſufferings, to hear, that Gauſbert, whom he 
had ſent into Sweden, was baniſhed through a 
popular inſurrection; in conſequence of which, the 
work of the miniſtry was for ſome years at a ſtand 
in that country. Anſcarius, reduced to great po- 
verty, and deſerted by many of his followers, per- 
ſiſted ſtill with unwearied patience in the exerciſe 
of his miſſion in the north of Europe, till the 
biſhopric of Bremen was conferred upon him, 
Hamburg and Bremen were from. that time con- 
ſidered as united in one dioceſe. It was not till 
ſome pains were taken to overcome his ſcruples, 


. that he cculd be prevailed on to accept of this 
. proviſion for his wants. About the year 852, 


Anſcarius ſent a prieft, called Ardgarius, into 
Sweden, to ſtrengthen the faith of the few Chriſ- 
tians, who remained there, Among theſe was 

Herigarius, 
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Herigarius, who had ſupported the cauſe of Chriſt, 
while it was in the moſt feeble and afflicted ſtate. 

Though Anſcarius had made no great impreſ- 
ſion on Sweden, he was not diſcouraged in his 
views of propagating the faith in the north. He 
ſtill had his eye on Denmark, which had been his 
firſt object: and having gained the friendſhip of 
Eric, who reigned there, he was enabled to gain 
a footing in that country; and to plant the Goſpel 
with ſome ſucceſs at Sleſwick, a port then much 
frequented by merchants. Many perſons, who had 
been baptized at Hamburg, reſided there; and a num- 
ber of pagans were induced to countenance Chriſ- 
tianity in ſome degree. Anſcarius, through the 
friendſhip of Eric, found means allo to viſit Swe- 
den once more. A recommendatory letter from 
that prince to Olaus, king of Sweden, enſured him 
a favourable reception in the laſt mentioned country. 

The zealous biſhop arrived at Birca, where a pagan, 
who pretended to intimacy with the gods, oppoſed 
his deſigns with arguments adapted to the ſuper- 
ſtitious notions of the people. Olaus himſelf in- 
formed Anſcarius, that it muſt be decided by loft, 
whether he ſhould be permitted to preach Chriſ- 
tianity in Sweden. The miſſionary prayed, and the 
lot decided in favour of his deſigns. The profeſſion 
of the Goſpel was eſtabliſhed at Birca, and Chriſ- 
tianity made a great progreſs in Sweden. Anſcarius 
returned into Denmark, and laboured there with 
ſucceſs. The miffionaries, whom he employed, 
were directed by him to follow the example of St. 
Paul, by labouring with their own hands for bread; 
a very neceſſary practice in thoſe poor countries. 

In the year 865, this Apoſtle of the north was A. D. 
called to his reſt. He had lived fix years after the 865. i 
union of the dioceſes of Hamburg and Bremen, q 
and had applied himſelf to the duties of his office, 

R 4 both 
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both as a governour and a preacher of the Church, 
with indefatigable aſſiduity. A terror to the proud, 
and a comfort to the humble, he knew how to 
divide the word of truth, and to give to each of the 
flock his portion in due ſeaſon. In all good works, 
and particularly in his care of redeeming captives, 
he was eminently diſtinguiſhed. He erected an 
hoſpital at Bremen, in which paſſengers were re- 
heved, and the fick were taken care of, which, in 
that rude age, was an uncommon inſtance of libe- 
rality and compaſſion. His example and authority 
had great influence even among thoſe, who ſold 
captives to pagans, or kept them in ſlavery. They 
were induced by his exhortations to ſet the priſon- 
ers at liberty. He is ſaid to have had the gift of 
miracles ; and, though I cannot give full credit to 
the moſt plauſible ſtories of this nature, which are 
related of him, becauſe of the ſuperſtitious credu- 
lity and fraudulent inventions of the times, I muſt 
confeſs with Fleury, that if ever the gift of miracles 
may be ſuppoſed to have exiſted after the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity, it may be believed, moſt pro- 
bably, to have been vouchſafed to thoſe, who were 
concerned in the firſt plantation of Churches *. 
And it ſhould be remembered, that Sweden and 
Denmark, were, under God, indebted to Anſcarius, 
for the firſt light of the Goſpel. This extraordinary 
perſon, however, was by no means diſpoſed to value 
himſelf on miraculous powers; as he appears to have 
been 

* Nelſon is of the ſame opinion. © Q. Does it ſeem proba- 
ble, that if the converſion of infidels were attempted by men 
of honeſt and ſincere minds, God would extraordinarily coun- 
tenance ſuch a deſign? A. *Tis agreeable to reaſon to think 
he would, and in no way contrary to Scripture. For, as the 
wiſdom of God is never found to be prodigal in multiplying 


the effects of his Almighty power, ſo it is never wanting to 


afford all neceſſary evidences and motives of converſion,” Nel- 
ſon's Feſtivals, p. 2 59. | ISR 
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been acquainted with an holy influence of a more 
excellent nature, 1 Cor. Chap. xu. laſt verſe. 
« If I had found favour with God,” faid he, one 
day, when he heard his miracles extolled, I 
ſhould beſeech him to grant me one ſingle miracle, 
even his grace to ſanctify my nature.” It is re- 
marked of him, that he never did any thing without 
recommending himſelf firſt to God by prayer. A 
ſhort fragment of an epiſtle to the biſhops, is the 
whole of his writings, which I can find to be ex- 
tant k. I beg your earneſt prayers to God for 
the growth and E of this miſſion among 
the pagans. For, by the grace of God, the Church 
of Chriſt is now founded both in Denmark and 
Sweden; and the paſtors diſcharge their office 
without moleſtation. May God Almighty make 
you all partakers of this work in godly charity, and 
joint heirs with Chriſt in heavenly glory!” The 
Centuriators have charged him with idolatry; but 
the only proof, which they give, is his ſuperſtitious 
attachment to relics: an evil fo general, I had 
almoſt ſaid UNIVERSAL, at that time, that it can- 
not fix any particular blot on the character of 
Anſcarius. I ſee no proof of his having practiſed 
or encouraged image-worſhip. It is true, that he 
was devoted to the See of Rome. And, in thoſe 
days, how few were not ſo! The Centuriators in their 
own attachment to the prejudices of the age, in 
which they lived, might have found a charitable 
apology "& thoſe of the northern Apoſtle. If 
candour be not exerciſed in ſuch circumſtances, 
we ſhall ſcarce be able to ſee, for many ages, even 
the exiſtence of a Church of Chriſt. A Luther, 
firmly and decidedly reſiſting, and even deſpiſing 
the current maxims of his own age, is a rare phe- 
pomenon, | 

I have 

® Crantzius. See Cent. Magd. Cent, IX. p. 324. 
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I have the ſatisfaction to obſerve, that Moſheim 
is, in the caſe of Anſcarius, more candid than the 
 Centuriators, He allows, that the labours of that 
miſſionary, and in general of the other miſſionaries 
in this century, deſerve the higheſt commendations. 
If it were poſſible to exhibit a circumſtantial ac- 
count of Anſcarius, moſt probably the juſtice of 
Moſheim's encomium on his character, would be 
| aſcertained beyond the reach of contradiction, 

What elſe but the genuine love of God in Chriſt, 
could have furniſhed the mind with ſuch faith in 
Providence, perſeverance in hardſhips, and active 
charity for ſouls? 

Rembert, his confidant, was appointed biſhop 
of Bremen, by the dying words of the Apoſtle. 
He wrote the liſe of his predeceſſor, a treatiſe 
which ſeems to have furniſhed hiſtorians with the 
greateſt part of their materials concerning Anſca- 
rius. Rembert himſelf preſided over the Church 
of the north, for twenty-three years, and eſtabliſhed 
their diſcipline and eccleſiaſtical conſiſtence. He 
was not unworthy of the confidence of his prede- 
ceſſor, and lived and died an example of piety. 
He began to preach among the people of Bran- 
denburg, which hitherto had been altogether 
. Pagan, and made ſome progreſs towards their con- 


8. verſion, He died in 888. 


Jeron, an Engliſh preſbyter, went over to Hol- 
land, in this century, and preached the Goſpel 
there: and, ſo far as appears, with faithfulneſs, 
He was crowned with martyrdom about the 
year 849 *. 

Patto, a Scotch abbot, was appointed biſhop of 
Verden, by Charlemagne. The Centuriators only 
tell us, that he ſtrenuouſly ſupported popiſh cor- 
ruptions and human traditions. But Crantzius, 


| from 
* Cent, Magd. 
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from whom they collected this account, would 
have informed them alſo of better things“. Patto, 
it appears, had great ſucceſs among the infidels, 
but was grieved to fee Chriſtian profeſſors diſ- 
gracing the faith by their vices. He faithfully 


rebuked them; and for his honeſt zeal in preaching 


againſt the fins of nominal Chriſtians, was mur- 4. P. 


dered about the year 81 5, 

Tanes, who had ſucceeded Patto in the Scotch 
abbey, after a time left his fituation, and followed 
his countryman into Germany, not ſo much with 
a deſire of martyrdom, ſay the Centuriators, as of 
obtaining a richer benefice. Uncharitable ſur- 
miſe! There is too much of this leaven to be 
found in a work, which, in other reſpects, abounds 
in piety and induſtry. The ſame Crantzius in- 
forms us, that Tanes, in fact, laboured in con- 
junction with Patto, and, after a while, was 
appointed his ſucceſſour to the See of Verden. Were 
the ſufferings and hardihips, which Patto and 
himſelf had ſuſtained among barbarians, likely to 
render the biſhopric of Verden an enviable object 
of ambition ? 

I know no other ground on which the propaga- 
tion of the Goſpel may be diſcovered in this cen- 
tury. The accounts of the labours of Spaniſh 

ors among the Mahometans, or of the ſufſer- 
ings of the Chriſtians under the perſecutions of the 

oors, are not ſufficiently authenticated. 
The reader, I hope, has ſeen, in this dark cen- 
tury, a clear demonſtration, that the Church of 
Chriſt ſtill exiſted. He may now, if he please, 
deſcend with me, to the ultimate point of Chriſtian 
depreſſion. 


See A. Butler, Vol. II. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF TRE CHURCH IN THIS 
CENTURY. ' 


HE famous annaliſt of the Roman Church, 

whoſe partiality to the See of Rome is noto- 
rious, has, however, the candour to own, that 
this was an iron age, barren of all goodneſs; a 
leaden age, abounding in all wickedneſs; and a 
dark age, -remarkable above all others for the 
ſcarcity of writers, and men of learning *. * Chriſt 
was then, as it appears, in a very deep ſleep, when 
the ſhip was covered with waves; and what ſeemed 
worſe, when the Lord was thus aſleep, there were 
no diſciples, who, by their cries, might awaken him, 
being themſelves all faſt afleep,” Under an allu- 
fion by no means incongruous with the oriental 
and ſcriptural taſte, this writer repreſents the Divine 
Head of the Church as having given up the 
Church, for its wickedneſs, to a * 8 impeni- 
tency, which continued the longer, becauſe there 
were ſcarce any zealous ſpirits, who had the cha- 
rity to pray for the cauſe of God upon earth. 1 
give this ſerious and devotional ſenſe to Baronius, 
becauſe the words will bear it, without the leaſt 
violence, and the phraſeology is perfectly fcrip- 
tural Þ. | 


Infidel 
„ Baron. Annal. 


+ As for inſtance, Awake, why fleepeſt thou, O Lord? 
Pf. xliv. 8 
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Infidel malice has with pleaſure recorded the 


vices and the crimes of the popes of this century. 
Nor is it my intention to attempt to palliate the 
account of their wickedneſs. It was as deep and 
as atrocious as language can paint; nor can a rea- 
ſonable man deſire more authentic evidence of 
hiſtory, than that, which the records both of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory afford, concerning the cor- 
ruption of the whole Church. One pleaſing cir- 
cumſtance, however, occurs to the mind of a 
genuine Chriſtian; which is, that all this was 
predicted. The Book of the Revelation may juſtly 
be called a prophetic hiſtory of theſe tranſactions, 
and the truth of Scripture is vindicated by events 
of all others the moſt diſagreeable to a pious mind. 

What materials then appear for the hiſtory of 
the real Church? The propagation of the Goſpel 
among the pagan nations, and the review of ſome 
writers of this century, form the principal mate- 
rials, and ſhall be the ſubjects of two diſtinct 
chapters. But the general deſcription of the fitua- 
tion of the Church, can be little elſe than a very 
ſuccinct enumeration of the means made ule of to 
oppoſe the progreſs of popery. 

The decrees of the council of Frankfort againſt 
image-worſhip, had ſtill ſome influence in Ger- 
many, France, and England. In the year gog, 
a council was held at Troſle, a village near Soiſ- 
ſons in France, in which they exprefled their ſen- 
timents of Chriſtian faith and practice, without 
any mixture of doctrine that was peculiarly popiſh. 
Many churches ſtill had the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue. The monks took much pains in our 
iſland, to ere& an independent dominion on the 
ruin of the ſecular clergy. This ſcheme, equally 
deſtructive of civil and clerical authority, met, 
however, with a yigorous, and, in a great meaſure, a 


ſucceſsful 


A.D. 
909. 
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ſucceſsful reſiſtance; and the celibacy of the clergy 
was ſtrongly oppoſed. The doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation itſelf, the favourite child of Paſcaſius 
Radbert, was ſtill denied by many, and could not 
as yet gain a firm and legal eſtabliſhment in Eu- 
rope. Alfric, in England, whofe homily for Eaſter 
uſed to be read in the Churches, undertook to 
prove, that the elements were the body and blood 
of Chriſt, not corporeally, but ſpiritually. In an 
epiſtle, he aſſerts, that this ſacrifice is not made 
his body, in which he ſuffered for us, nor his 
blood, which he ſhed for us, but is ſpiritually made 
his body and blood, as was the caſe with the 
manna which rained from heaven, and with the 
water which flowed from the rock. Oppoſition was 
alſo made by kings and councils' to the authority 
of the pope. One of the moſt remarkable inſtances 
of this kind took place in the council of Rheims, 
which depoſed a biſhop without the conſent of the 

ope. The ſtory is tedious and unintereſting, 
1 have looked over the acts of the ſynod, which 
are circumſtantially detailed by the Centuriators 
in their hiſtory of this century ; and a few words 
of the diſcourſes of Arnulph, biſhop of Orleans, 
the preſident, may deſerve to be diſtinctly quoted x. 
« O deplorable Rome, who in the days of our 
forefathers producedſt ſo many burning and ſhining 


. © - Hghts, thou haſt brought forth, in our times, only 


diſmal darkneſs, worthy of the deteſtation of poſ- 
terity: What ſhall we do, or what counſel ſhall 
we take? The Goſpel tells us of a barren fig-tree, 
and of the divine patience exerciſed toward it. 

Let 


* Biſhop Newton, in his 3d Vol. p. 161. on the prophecies, 
of whom 1 have made ſome uſe in a few foregoing ſentences, 
aſſigns the words to Gerbert, of Rheims. e acts of the 


 Hnod which I have mentioned, ſhew his miſtake: they ex- 


preflly aſcribe them to Arnulphus. 
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Let us bear with our primates as long as we can ; 
and, in the mean time, ſeek for ſpiritual food, where 
it is to be found, Certainly there are ſome in 
this holy aſſembly, who can teſtify, that, in Belgium 
and Germany, both which are near us, there may 
be found real paſtors and eminent men in religion. 
Far better would it be, if the animoſities of kings 
did not prevent, that we ſhould ſeek, in thoſe 
parts, for the judgment of biſhops, than in that 
yenal city, which weighs all decrees by the quantity 
of money.—What think you, reverend fathers, of 
this man, the pope, placed on a lofty throne, 
ſhining in purple and gold? whom do you account 
him? If deſtitute of love, and puffed up with the 
ride of knowledge only, he is Antichriſt, fitting 

in the temple of God &.“ | 
It is always a pleaſing ſpeculation to a thinking 
mind, to obſerve the ebullitions of good ſenſe and 
a vigorous underſtanding, exerted even in diſad- 
vantageous circumftances. It ſhould be ftill more 
pleaſing to obſerve them, when they are under the 
conduct of humble piety, as it may be preſumed 
was the caſe in this inſtance of Arnulphus. We 
ſee here even Luther and Cranmer in embryo. 
The zealous and intelligent Frenchman laments, 
that the kings of the earth were committing for- 
nication with the Roman harlot, and giving their 
power to ſupport her grandeur. He caſts his eyes 
toward the Netherlands and Germany, which ap- 
pear to have had, at that time, a degree of hght and 
purity unknown at Rome: he eagerly wiſhes to op- 
pole this light and purity to the darkneſs and the 
profligacy of Rome. Like Luther, he is fearful of 
throwing all things into confuſion by haſty and 
precipitate methods : and, like Cranmer, in the 
caſe of Henry VILI.'s divorce, he wiſhes to appeal 
to 


2 2 The. i 
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to the unprejudiced judgment of men more learn- 
ed, and more virtuous, than any to be found at 
Rome, againſt the ſcandalous oppreſſions of that 
venal city. That which Arnulphus conceived fo 
judiciouſly, in an age the moſt unfavourable to 
reformation, Luther in Germany, and Cranmer in 


England, afterward effected. It is not, however, 


to be ſuppoſed, that even thoſe magnanimous 
ſtruggles for Chriſtian light and liberty were in 
vain. The Spirit of God was evidently till with 
the recent churches of Germany and the north ; 
and France itſelf was by no means deſtitute of 
men, who feared God, and ſerved him in the Goſ- 
pel of his Son. 

There is an ultimate point of depreſſion in 
morals, below which the common ſenſe of man- 
kind and the intereſts of ſociety will not permit 
the ſcandalous profligacy of governours, whether 
ſecular or eccleſiaſtic, to deſcend. The Church 
of Rome had ſunk to this point in the preſent cen- 
tury. Not only moral virtue itſelf, but even the 
appearance of it, was loſt in the metropolis: and 
the Church, now trampled on by the moſt worth- 
leſs prelates, and immerſed in profaneneſs, ſenſual- 
ity, and lewdneſs, called for the healing aid of the 
civil magiſtrate. Otho I. emperor of Germany, 
came to Rome: and, by the united powers of the 
civil and the military ſword, reduced that capital 
into ſome degree of order and decorum. He put 
an end to the irregular and infamous cuſtorns of 
intruding into the popedom, and confirmed to 
himſelf and his ſucceſſours the right of chuſing the 
ſupreme pontiff in future. The conſequence was, 
that a greater degree of moral decorum began to 
prevail in the papacy, though matter of fact 


evinces but too plainly, that religious principle 


was ſtill as much wanting as ever. The effect of 
Otho's 
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Otho's regulations was, that the popes exchanged 
the vices of the rake and the debauchee, for thoſe 
of the ambitious politician and the hypocrite; and 
gradually recovered, by a prudent conduct, the do- 
mirieeting aſcendancy, which had been loſt by 
vicious. exceſſes. But this did not begin to take 
place till the latter end of the eleventh century. If a 
very moderate degree of Chriſtian knowledge had 
obtained, during Scho time, in the Chriſtian world, 
the farce of St. Peter's dominion at Rome by his 
ſucceſſours, would have been at an end. But there 
aroſe no Claudius of Turin in this century. The 
little ſpecimen of the eloquence of Arnulphus, 
which has been mentioned, was the only effort I 
can find, which was made to ſtem the torrent of 
Roman tyranny. The whole weſtern world, with 
Otho at its head, an emperor of upright intentions, 
and of ſhining endowments, agreed to reverence 
that See as ſupreme, which had laboured, as it 
were, by the moſt infamous practices, to degrade 
itſelf, and to convince mankind, that it could not 
poſſibly be of divine appointment. The popes 
were rebuked, condemned, and puniſhed; but the 
zopedom was reverenced as much as ever. God 
d put in the hearts of princes to fulfil his will ; 
and to agree, and give their kingdom unto the 
beaſt, until the words of God ſhould be fulfilled &. 
The Roman prelates, convinced of the neceſſity 
of more caution and decorum in the uſe of their 
power, recovered by political artifice what they 
had loſt, and became, in the iſſue, more terrible 
and more pernicious in the exerciſe of their power 
than ever. The neglect of fo favourable an op- 
portunity for emancipating the Church from reli- 
gious ſlavery, is the higheſt proof of the extreme 
ignorance 
„ Rev. xvil. 17. 


Vol. III. 8 
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Ignorance of theſe times, and deſerved to be no- 
© = 

This was an age of great political regulations. 
The choice of the German emperor was reſtricted 
to certain electors, with whom it continues to the 
preſent time. The empire had, indeed, been en- 
tirely ſeparated from the French monarchy, in 
the latter end of the foregoing century. But, in 
this, the great Otho more firmly fixed the imperial 
crown, in the name and nation of Germany. He 
himſelf was ſprung from the dukes of Saxony; and 
deſerved much of all Europe for his memorable 
victory over the Turks, by which the ſame re- 
ſtraint was laid on their inroads into Germany, as 
had been laid in France on the inroads of the 
Saracens.into that kingdom, by the victorious arms 
of Charles Martel, the grandfather of Charlemagne. 
The Turks were a fierce and valiant nation, who 
inhabited the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, and who 
were let looſe on mankind as a juſt providential 
ſcourge, on account of the contempt of divine 
truth, and the overflowing torrent of iniquity, 
which had pervaded Chriſtendom. They gradually 
{ſuperſeded the Saracens, and ſeized their power 
and empire; but no great alteration took place in 
the civil fituation of the caſt or the weit on that 
account. For the Turks univerſally embraced 
Mahometaniſm, the religion of the vanquiſhed; 
and with that the hatred of the Saracens to the 
Chriſtian name; nor have they to this day acquired 
either politegeſs or ſcience to ſuch a degree, as 
might mitigate their ferocity. 


In all this difaſtrous period, I find ſcarce any 


prince, except Otho, actuated with a ſpirit of re- 
ligious zeal: indeed, his two ſucceſſours of the 
ſame name, inherited ſome portion of his talents 
and virtues, The efforts of Otho, to purify the 


Church, 
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Church, to promote learning, to erect biſhoprics, 
to endow churches, and to propagate the Goſpel 
among the barbarous nations, were highly lauda- 
ble. And fo ſteady and ſincere were his exertions 
of this nature, and ſo amiable was his private life, 
that I cannot but hope that he was himſelf a real 
Chriſtian. His empreſs, Adelaide, was no leſs 
remarkable for her zeal and liberality. But I 
ſcarce need to ſay, that the reigning ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, and wickedneſs defeated, or abuſed 
their well-meant defigns; thoſe alone excepted, 
which regarded the propagation of the Goſpel 
among the pagans. 

In the weft the Normans, in the eaſt the Turks, 
committed the moſt dreadful outrages on the 
Church. In our own iſland I find nothing, in all 
this period, but ignorance, ſuperſtition, and the 
ravages of northern barbarians. The ftate of 
France was not much different : the latter kings of 
the houſe of Charlemagne were dwindled into 
cyphers; and, towards the cloſe of the century, the 
third race of French kings began in the perſon of 
Hugh Capet. This prince was himſelf by no 
means ſo renowned as Clovis and Charlemagne, 
the heads of the firſt and ſecond race; but his 
poſterity remained on the throne for a much longer 
ſeries of years than that of the two former, though 
the name of Capet was almoſt forgotten in the 
world. It has, however; been rendered familiar 
to our ears of late, by a ſeries of tranſactions, 
which have iſſued in the ruin of that houſe, and 
in the exhibition of ſcenes, which have equally 
outraged every principle of religion, honour, and 
humanity. 
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THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN THIS 
CENTURY. 


7 5 Hungarians had received ſome ideas of 
Chriſtianity in the time of Charlemagne. 
But, on his deceaſe, they relapſed into the idola- 
tries of their fathers, and the Chriſtian name was 
almoſt extinguiſhed among them. Nor is it pro- 
bable, that they had ever been much inſtructed in 
the real Goſpel of Chriſt. But toward the middle 
of this century, two Hungarian chiefs, whoſe 
governments lay on the banks of the Danube, 
made profeſſion of Chriſtianity; and were baptized 
at Conſtantinople. Theſe two leaders were called 
Bologudes and Gylas. The former ſoon apoſta- 
tized: the latter perſevered; received inſtruction 
from Hierotheus, a biſhop, who had accompanied 
him from Conſtantinople; and encouraged the la- 
bours of the ſame biſhop among his ſubjects. The 
effects proved ſalutary to the Hungarian nation: 
Sarolta, the daughter of Gylas, was given in mar- 
riage to Geyſa, the chief prince of Hungary. She 
prevailed on her huſband to receive Chriſtianity, 
and the Goſpel was once more introduced into a 
country through the zealous piety of a woman. 
Geyſa, however, ſtill retained much inclination to 
the idolatry of his fathers, though his converſations 
with Chriſtian captives and miſſionaries made a 
ſtrong impreſſion on his mind: but he was pre- 
vented from apoſtatizing, by the zeal and autho- 
rity of Adalbert, archbiſhop of Prague, who viſited 
Hungary toward the concluſion of this century. 
Whether 
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Whether the king's converſion was real or nominal, 
the moſt ſalutary conſequences attended the re- 
ception of the Goſpel by his ſubjects. Humanity, 

ace, and civilization began to flouriſh among a 
people hitherto fierce and barbarous 1n the extreme. 
Stephen, the ſon of Geyſa, was baptized by Adal- 
bert; and became a more deciſive defender of the 
faith than his father had been. Under Stephen, 
Hungary was almoſt wholly evangelized; and no- 
thing was omitted by this zealous prince to eſta- 
bliſh Chriſtianity throughout his dominions. There 
is every reaſon to believe that many real conver- 
fions took place, though I can give no particular 
account of them. 

But Adalbert has been mentioned ; and it will 
be proper to give the reader a ſhort ſketch of the 


life of that extraordinary perſonage*. He was A. p. 
born in 956, and ordained by Diethmar, archbi- 956. 


- ſhop of Prague. He beheld this ſame archbiſhop 
dying in terrible agonies of conſcience, on account 
of his neglect of paſtoral duty, and ſecular avarice. 
Adalbert was appointed his ſucceſſour; but with ſo 
little ſatisfact ion to himſelf, that he was never ſeen 
to ſmile afterwards. Being aſked the reaſon, he 
ſaid, “ it is an eaſy thing to wear a mitre and a 
croſs, but an awful thing to give an account of a 
biſhopric, before the judge of quick and dead.“ 
Bohemia, the ſcene of his dioceſe, was covered 
with idolatry: there were Chriſtians, indeed, in that 
country, but chiefly nominal ones. In vain did the 
pious archbiſhop endeavour to reform the evils and 
abuſes. The people undeſignedly gave the nobleſt 
teſtimony to his ſincerity, when they obſerved, 
that it was impoſſible for him and them to have 
communion with each other, becauſe of the perfect 

oppoſition 

* Alban Butler's Saints“ lives. Vol. IV. 


3 


A. p. 
997. 
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oppoſition of life and converſation. Adalbert, 
ſighing over the wretched objects of his charge; 
and, ſtill willing to labour in the beſt of cauſes, 
travelled as a miſſionary into Poland, and planted 
the Goſpel in Dantzic. Here his labours ſeem to 
have been crowned with good ſucceſs: in viſiting 
a {mall iſland, he was knocked down with the oar 
of a boat: however, recovering himſelf, he made 
his eſcape, rejoicing that he was counted worthy 
to ſuffer for the name of Chriſt, and with his 
fellow-labourers quitted the place : indeed he was 
forced ta flee for his life; and, at length, was mur- 
dered by barbarians in Lithuania; or, as ſome 
think, in Pruſſia, about the year 997. Siggo, a 
pagan prieſt, was the principal inſtrument of his 
death. He is commonly ſtiled the apoſtle of 
Pruſſia *, though he only evangelized the city of 


Dantzic, which is in the neighbourhood of that 
country. Such was Adalbert;—and ſo ſmall is the 


account tranſmitted to us, of one of the wiſeſt and 
beſt of men, whom God had raiſed up for the in- 
ſtruction of the ſpecies, —a man willing to labour 
and to ſuffer for Chriſt! 

Woltang, biſhop of Ratiſbon, may properly 
accompany Adalbert, who had received his bi- 
ſhopric of Prague, in conſequence of Woltang's 


having vacated part of his dioceſe for that purpoſe. 


The latter was a native of Suabia, and was brought 
up at a ſchool in Wurtzburg. His experience gave 
him an opportunity of ſeeing, that profeſſors of 
wiſdom may even be greater ſlaves to pride and 
envy than the illiterate, Wearied with the view 
of ſcholaſtic ſtrifes, he ſighed for ſolitude, but was 
engaged to attend Henry, his friend, to Triers, 
where the latter was choſen archbiſhop. Wolfang 
there taught children, and was dean of a commu- 

| nity 
* Moſheim, Cent. XI. Chap. I. 
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nity of eccleſiaſtics. In 972, he went to preach 
in Hungary, but had no great ſucceſs. He was 
afterwards appointed biſhop of Ratiſbon: there he 
reformed the clergy, and was indefatigable in 
preaching twenty-two years. Henry, duke of Ba- 
varia, placed under him his four children, Henry, 
afterwards emperor, —Gilela, queen of Hungary, 
Bruno, biſhop of Augſburg, —and Brigit, abbeſs 
of Ratiſbon, all eminent characters. Wolfang died 4. P. 
in 994. See Butler, Vol. X. 994. 

The plantation of the Goſpel in Brandenburg 
was begun by the zeal and victorious arms of 
Charlemagne; but was not completed, in a national A. p. 
ſenſe, till the year 928, under Henry the fowler, 928. 
the pred eceſſor of Otho I. * | 

The labours of Gerard, biſhop of Toul in Ger— 
many, will alſo deſerve to be mentioned. He was 

\ himſelf an eminent preacher; and often commiſ- 
ſioned zealous paſtors to preach in country-pariſhes. 
He cultivated learning among his diſciples ; but 
at the ſame time took care, ſo far as it lay in his 
power, that they ſhould apply themſelves to de- 
votion. That he would be very earneſt in theſe 
pious efforts, will admit of no doubt, if it be 
true, that he declared, that he found more delight 
in heavenly exerciſes during one moment, than a 
worldly ſoul finds in worldly pleafures for a thou- 
land years. Alban Butler, Vol. IV. 

If we look into Scandinavia, we find that the 
work of God, which had begun ſo proſperouſly in 
the laſt century, by the labours of Anſcarius, had 
met with a ſevere check in Denmark, whoſe king, 
Gormo the 34+, laboured to extirpate the Goſpel 

there 


p — of the houſe of Brandenburg, by the late king of 
ruſſia. 


| | Centuriat. Cent, X. Moſheim, Cent. X. C. 1. 
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there entirely. His queen Tyra, however, openly 
profeſſed it, and gave it all the ſupport which ſhe 
was enabled to do, under great diſadvantages. But 
the power and influence & the king prevailed, and 
moſt of his ſubjects returned to idolatry. At 
length, Henry I. called the fowler, the predeceſſor 


of the great Otho, led an army into Denmark; 


and, through the terror of his arms, obliged Gormo 
to promiſe ſubmiſſion to the commands of the 
emperor. Under the protection of this laſt prince, 
Unni, then archbiſhop of Hamburg, with ſome 
faithful labourers, came into Denmark, and brought 
over many to the profeſſion of divine truth; but 
Gormo himſelf remained inflexible. Harald, the 
ſon of Gormo, however, received the word with 
reſpect: for the inſtruction of his mother, Tyra, 
had, at leaſt, removed all prejudice from his mind. 
Unni, with the conſent af Gormo, viſited the 
iſlands, and formed Chriſtian churches among 
them. The king himſelf was allowed by his con- 
queror Henry, to chooſe, whether he would re- 
ceive Chriſtianity himſelf, or not; but was prohi- 


bited from perſecuting the faith, in his dominions: 


and thus, by a ſingular concurrence of circum- 
ſtances, a ſovereign prince was, by a foreign power, 
prevented from committing that evil among his 
ſubjects, to which his own inclinations would have 
led him. I cannot vindicate the imperious pro- 
ceedings of Henry: the labours of Unni were, 
however, highly laudable, and Providence ſmiled 
on his benevolent views in propagating truth and 
holineſs. | | | 

Unni, animated with ſucceſs, determined to 
follow the pattern of Anſcarius, and to viſit the 
kingdom of Sweden. He entered the Baltic, and 
arrived at Birca: there he found that the Goſpel 
had been extinct: for ſeyenty years, no biſhop 
| 7 ha 
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had appeared among them, except Rembert, the 
ſucceſſour of Anſcarius. There probably were, 
however, ſome fouls then alive, who had heard the 
Goſpel with joy in former times: and it pleaſed 
God, to give large ſucceſs to the miniſtry of Unni. 
He fixed the Goſpel in Sweden, and planted it 
even in the remoter parts of that northern region. 
And, at length, he finiſhed his glorious . at 
Birca, in the year 936. The ſavage diſpoſition of the 
princes, and the confuſion of the times had tended 
to obliterate the traces of Anſcarius's labours: but, 
at length, Eric, the eighth king of Sweden, and 
ſtill more, his ſon and ſucceſſour, Olaus the ſecond, 
favoured the propagation of the Goſpel. 

The former 3 theſe princes requeſted the arch- 
biſhop of Bremen to ſupply his kingdom with 
miſſionaries. The archbiſhop ſent him two per- 
ſons of knowledge, piety, and integrity, Adalvard 
and Stephen. They laboured with much ſucceſs 
for a time; but the natural enmity of depraved 
mankind will exert itſelf againſt true piety, what- 
ever be the form of government under which men 
live. The nobles of Sweden were enraged to find 
their licentiouſneſs of manners ſo reſtrained : and they 
commenced a religious perſecution againſt both the 


miſſionaries and the king. The former were beaten 


with rods, and expelled from Upſal: the latter 
was murdered on account of his piety. His ſon 
and ſucceſſour Olaus was not difcouraged from 
cheriſhing Chriſtianity; and his zeal and piety were 
crowned with ſucceſs. Cent. Magd. Cent. X. 
Thus were Sweden and Denmark, after a variety 
of changes, reduced into ſubjection to the form, 
and, no doubt, many individuals to the power of 
the Goſpel. In the latter country, after the death 
of Henry I. the inhabitants refuſed to pay tribute 
to Otho the Great, his ſucceſſour. This monarch 


obliged 


936. 
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obliged them to ſubmit, and required Harald, the 
ſon and ſucceſſour of Gormo, to receive Chriſtian 
baptiſm. All that we know of this prince, inclines 
me to believe, that there was no reluctance on his 
part. He was baptized, together with his wife 
and little fon, whoſe name had been Sueno; and, 
in honour of the emperor, he was now called Suen- 
Otho. Harald, during his whole life, took every 
wiſe and ſalutary method to propagate divine truth 
among his ſubjects, and to reſtrain vice and immo- 
rality. Nor is it much to be doubted, that he 
would inſtruct his ſon Suen-Otho to act in the ſame 


manner; and labour to impreſs on his mind the 


power of that divine religion, which he himſelf 
ſeems to have felt. Be that as it may, Suen-Otho 
formed a junction with the chiefs of the country, 
who were offended at the pious zeal of Harald: in 
conſequence of which, the latter was murdered: 
and Suen-Otho, renouncing even the name, which 
had been impoſed on him, perſecuted the Chriſ- 
tians with great cruelty; and, for a time, gave a 
predominancy to the pagan intereſt in his domi- 
nions. It is remarkable, however, that, like ano- 
ther Manaſſeh, in his affliction he knew that the 
Lord was God. Being expelled from his throne, 
and forced to live in exile among the Scots, he 
was induced to remember the leſſons of his child- 
hood: he repented of his crimes; and, being reſtored 
to his throne, like the ſame Manaſſeh he laboured 
to deſtroy the idolatry, which he had ſupported, 
and, in the latter part of his life, trod in the ſteps 
of his father. | 

In this century, the light of the Goſpel pene- 


, trated into Norway #. About the year 912, an 


Engliſh miſſionary, named Bernard, attempted to 

plant the doctrine of Chriſt in this barbarous re- 
gion. 

Centuriat. Cent. Xx. Moſheim, Cent. X. Chap. I. 
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gion, Olaus, the king, liſtened to his diſcourſes, 
and profeſſed himſelf to be a convert; but he till 
attended to omens and Gentile ſuperſtitions. All 


the ponents of Bernard were ineffectual, to cure 


him of his inveterate propenſities: whence, he was 
more a diſgrace than an ornament to his profeſſion. 
About the year 933, another king, called Hagen, 
who had been educated among the Engliſh, em- 
ployed certain miſſionaries of that nation, to in- 
ſtruct his ſubjects. But the Norwegians perſiſted 
in their idolatry; and his ſucceſſour Graufeldt pur- 
ſued the ſame plan, but without effect. Several 
ſucceſſive princes laboured in the ſame cauſe, with 
the ſame ill ſucceſs. The form of a government 
eſtabliſhed 1n any country, from experience ſeems 


to have been of no capital moment, in regard. 


to the ſucceſs of Chriſtian miſſions. Deſpotiſm, 
limited monarchy, and republicaniſm, have each 
been ſerviceable or detrimental in the cauſe; 
and to aſſociate ſtrongly any one of theſe forms 
with the progreſs of the Goſpel, 1s, perhaps, 
forming an imagination of an alliance between 
Church and ſtate, that has no ſolid foundation in 
nature. Woe fee, in the caſe before us, that a 


republican form would have proved deſtructive to 
the beſt of cauſes. Ir 1s to the effuſion of the Holy 


Spirit, directing ſubordinate cauſes, and, independ- 
ently of mere human politics, that the ſucceſs of 
the Goſpel is ever to be aſcribed. At length, 
Haco, king of Norway, being driven from his 
throne, on account of his tyrannical government, 
having himſelf alſo perſecuted the Chriſtians in 
Norway, and having put himſelf into the protec- 
tion of that ſame Harald of Denmark, whom we 
have already celebrated, became a patron of Chriſ- 


A.D. 
933- 


tianity among his people. For Harald both in- 


ſtructed him in the nature of Chriſtianity, and 
reſtored him to his dominions, Haco, humbled 
and 
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and enlightened, recommended the Goſpel in an 
aſſembly of the people, in the year 945. His 
zeal and ſolemnity were very ſtriking; but the 
fierce and barbarous people were not much moved ; 
and the remembrance of his former ill conduct 
would naturally prejudice their minds againſt his 
arguments. Olaus, who reigned ſome time after, 
was the moſt fucceſsful of all the Norwegian 
princes 1n recommending Chriſtianity. At length, 
Swein, king of Denmark, having made himſelf 
maſter of Norway, obliged his fubjects univerſally 
to renounce their gods, and profeſs the Goſpel. 
Doubtleſs many compulſory methods were . uſed 
by ſeveral, probably by all thefe princes, by no 
means agreeable to the genius of the Goſpel. Their 
intentions, however, ſeem laudable; and at leaft 
the zealous labours of the miffionaries deſerve to 
be noticed. Among theſe, Guthebald, an Engliſh 
paſtor, was moſt eminent. The idol Thor was 
dragged from its place, and publickly burnt in the 
fight of its worſhippers, In fact, Norway became 
Chriſtian, in the form of its religion, throughout. 
The Orkney Iflands, then ſubject to the Norwegian 
crown, received the light of the Goſpel, which, in 
ſome degree, penetrated alſo inte Iceland and 
Greenland; and, in this century, the triumph of 
Chriſtianity was complete throughout all Scandinavia. 

The labours of Adelbert, the firſt archbiſhop 


of Magdeburg, will deferve to be mentioned in 


this place. The Rugi, about the year 960, in- 
treated the emperor Otho I. to ſend them a Chriſ- 
tian bilhop. This people lived in Pomerania, 
between the Oder and the Wipper, and in the iſle 
of Rugen in the Baltic. The town of Rugenwald 
flill bears their name. They were a remarkably 
favage race, and had a famous temple in Rugen. 


Certain monks of the miſſion-ſeminary of new 
| Corbi, 
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Corbie, had formerly laboured with ſucceſs, in 
various provinces of the Sclavi or Sclavonians, and 
in the whole iſle of Rugen, the Rugi being a tribe 
of the Sclavi. An oratory was erected in the iſle, 
in honour of Chriſt, and in memory of St. Vitus, 
patron of new Corbie. But the 28 r ſoon 
relapſed; and making Vitus the chief of their gods, 
erected to him a temple and idol with ſacrifices, 
permitting no merchant to buy or ſell there, who 
did not firſt give ſome offering for their ſacrifices, 
or for the temple of their god, whom they now 
called Swantewith. ©* Thus,” ſays Helmodus, © the 
man, whom we confeſs a martyr and ſervant of | 
Chriſt, they adore as god, a creature for the Crea- 3 
tor; nor is there any nation, who ſo much abhors 1 1 
Chriſtians, eſpecially paſtors.” A memorable cau- | 
tion for teachers, to beware, leſt their inſtructions | 
of the heathen may only lead them from one ſpe- | 
cies of idolatry to another. However, at their | 
deſire, Otho I. ſent Adelbert to the iſle. But the 
people were hardened: ſeveral of his fellow-preachers 
were murdered, but he himſelf eſcaped. This , ,, 
fruitleſs miſſion was in 961. Adelbert was after- 61. 
wards, in 970, appointed archbiſhop of Magde- 
burg, where Adelaide the empreſs, and widow of 
Otho I. paſſed the greateſt part of her time, and 
gave herſelf up very much to his directions: ſhe 
had gone through a great variety of proſperity and 
adverſity, and was very pious and exemplary. 
Adelbert was an inſtrument of converting great 
numbers of the Sclavi: he ſupplied his dioceſe with 
able paſtors for the new converts, and died in 982, 
having very laudably ruled the Church for twelve 
years, See Butler, Vol. XII. 

In the preceding century, Rollo, a Norwegian 
pirate, at the head of a valiant and lawleſs band of 'F 
ſoldiers, who are commonly called Normans, N 


invaded 


A. D. 
912. 
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invaded and ravaged France. But in the year 
912, Charles the Simple, a monarch 1l|-calculated 
to withſtand fo powerful an enemy, purchaſed a 
peace, by inveſting Rollo with the dukedom of 
Normandy, and by giving him his daughter Giſela 
in marriage, on condition that he ſhould embrace 
Chriſtianity. All religions were equally indifferent 
ro Rollo and his followers: they, therefore, pro- 
feffed the Goſpel without the leaft heſitation. It 
ſeemed proper to notice this event, as introducing 
the famous line of Norman dukes into France, 
whofe hiſtory, in proceſs of time, involves ſo much 


both of French and Engliſh hiſtory. As for the 


reſt, I know of no evidence of an effuſion of the 
Drvine Spirit, which attended their reception of 
Chriſtianity. The Normans, however, became gra- 
dually better members of ſociety; and, at length, 
began to patronize; in ſome form or other, ſomething 
that' bore the appearance of more ſerious religion. 
While the nations, who had long enjoyed the 
forms of true religion, were ſlambering in ſuper- 
ſtitions, or wallowing in groſs wickedneſs, the 
Head of the Church, in hrs providence, till re- 
ſerved to himſelf a eoDLY sEED; and, by their 
labours, extended the pale of the Goſpel. Poland 
had hitherto remained in the thickeſt night of 
Ignorance, and both an inland ſituation and a 
barbarous neighbourhood ſeemed to exclude it 
from the light of divine truth. Some Poles, how- 
ever, travelling into Bohemia * and Moravia, on 
account of buſineſs, were ſtruck with what they 
heard concerning Chriſtianity : they liſtened to the 
miniſtry of the Word of God, and received it 
gladly. Returning home, they every where re- 
commended to their countrymen the grace of the 
Goſpel. Moreover, foreigners often viſiting Poland, 


On 
* Cent. Magd. 
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on account of trade, preached Chriſt, as they were 
able, to the Poles. Something divinely excellent 
appeared to be in Chriſtianity; and the happy in- 
fection ſpread from heart to heart. It reached, at 
length, Miciflaus, the king or duke of Poland; 
who divorced his ſeven wives, with whom hg had 
cohabited, and married Dambrouca, the daughter 
of Boleſlaus, the duke of Bohemia. He was bap- A. p. 
-tized in the year 965; and, by the pious and cha- 96 5. 
ritable inſtructions of his new ſpouſe, was induced 
to exert his. authority in the propagation of the 
Goſpel through his dominions: in fine, Poland 
became a Chriſtian nation; nor is it probable that 
this was no more than an external profeſſion : that 
it was fo in ſome inſtances, there is no doubt; 
but, nevertheleſs, the circumſtances of the nar- 
rative carry the appearance of ſomething truly 
divine. Nor is that true, which Moſheim * aſſerts, 
that an inward change of affections and principles, 
was far from being an object of attention in this 
barbarous age. It ſeems moſt probable, that it 
was an object of attention in the miſſionaries, and 
in thoſe, who zealouſly received them. We have 
ſeen, in ſeveral inſtances, an evidence of zeal in 
preaching, and a conſtancy in ſuffering, which can 
ſcarce be explained on any other principle than 
that of godly fincerity. And we have lived to ſee 
+ refivitd age as indifferent concerning an inward 
change, as any barbarous period whatever. 

In the year 955, Olga, the queen of Ruſſia, A. p. 
failed from Kiow to Conſtantinople, and received 955. 
baptiſm, together with her attendants. On her 
return, ſhe perſevered in the Chriſtian religion, 
but could not prevail on her family and ſubjects, 
to receive the ſame: the Greek miſſionaries, how- 
ever, laboured ſtill, and gradually ſucceeded . 


Ar 
* Chap. I, Cent. X. + Gibbon, Vol. V. 
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A.D. At length, Wolodomir, her grandſon, in the year 

961. 961, married Anna, filter of the emperor Baſil, 
who, by her zealous importunity, prevailed on her 
ſpouſe to receive Chriſtianity, He was baptized 
in the year 987; and, from that time, Ruſſia re- 
ceived a Chriſtian eſtabliſhment, and has ever ſince 
conſidered herſelf as a daughter of the Greek 
Church. *. , 

Ulric, ſon of count Hucbald, born in 893, was 
placed at Augſburg under the care of Adalberon, 
biſhop of that city. He was made, at length, 
biſhop of Augſburg, by the emperor, Henry the 
fowler. He ted his people, who had been 
plundered by the Hungarians : he avoided the 
court: he kept cloſe to his flock, and was equally 

A.D, renowned for devotion, and for paſtoral labours. 
973. He died about 973. ed 

Thus, in an age of proverbial darkneſs, that 
illuſtrious prophecy continued to receive its ac- 
compliſhment ; “ Kings ſhall be thy nurſing fathers, 
and their queens thy nurſing mothers*.” The 
regular and civilized governments in the world 
ſuſtained ſuch dreadful calamities from the irrup- 
tion of pagan nations, on all ſides, that their en- 
couragement of Chriſtian miſſions was equally 
humane and prudential. The precepts of the 
Goſpel were found alone effectual to meliorate the 

_ diſpoſitions of barbarians; and, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, no doubt, this was the happy 
effect onthe minds of many. But, it will ſtill be ſaid, 
the converſion of a great number was only nomi- 
nal, and compulſory methods were employed, 
which are by no means adapted to the genius of 
the Goſpel.“ It muſt be allowed, that the latter 
of theſe aſſertions is ſtrictly true, and the former, in 
many inſtances, but by no means in all. The 

efforts 
* Iſalah xlix. 
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efforts of the tenth and the three preceding centu- 
ries, to extend Chriſtianity, had their blemiſhes, 
which have been malignantly inſiſted on, and even 
exaggerated by modern writers. Defective, how- 
ever, as theſe efforts were, they form the principal 
glory of thoſe times; and partly, by evident proofs, 
and a detail of circumſtances, and partly by ana- 
logy and the nature of things, they appear to have 
been attended with the effuſion of the Divine Spirit, 
the genuine converſion of numbers, and the im- 
provement of human ſociety. The virtues, of many 
at leaſt, of the miſſionaries are above any encomium, 
which I can give; though they were born in rude 
ages, and are conſigned to contempt and oblivion 
by polite hiſtorians, who laviſh all their praiſes on 
heroes and politicians. If, however, the labours 
of an obſcure individual may attract the attention 
of the publick, the names of Boniface, Anſcarius, 
Adalbert, Unni, and others of the ſame claſs, 
ſhall be honoured among men, and the work of 
propagating the Goſpel ſhall appear laudable in an 
extreme degree. It muſt appear ſo to all, who 
defire that the name of Jeſus ſhould be honoured 
through the earth, and that the power of his grace 
ſhould be felt in every place, and in every heart. 
But to what lengths will not ſcepticiſm proceed? 
It has even been advanced, that the attempt to 
propagate Chriſtianity, without the conſent of the 
1 eſtabliſhed in every country, is unlaw- 
ul in its nature. A poſition ſo injurious to the 
character of many of the beſt and wiſeſt men, 
whom it behoves us to celebrate in this hiſtory, 
and fo conveniently favourable to the ſelfiſh, ava- 
ricious, indolent ſpirit of nominal Chriſtians, will 
deſerve to be inveſtigated and expoſed in its ge- 
nuine colours. 


Vor. III. 1 HA. 
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CHAP. III. 


AN APOLOGY FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 


\HE commiſſion, which our Saviour gave to 
: his Apoſtles, a little before his aſcenſion, 
forms of itſelf the ſtrongeſt apology for the prac- 
tice of Chriftian miſſionaries in all ages. * Go ye, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt: teaching them to obſerve all things, what- 
ſoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world *.“ 

It may not be ſaid, that this commiſſion of 
evangelizing all nations is reſtricted to the Apoſtles, 
becauſe He, who gave theſe directions, declares, He 
will always be with thoſe, who obey them, to the 
end of the world. The commiſſion is then as 
much in force at this day, as it was in the firſt age 
of Chriſtianity; and will continue in force, till time 
ſhall be no more. The promiſe of divine ſupport, 
to encourage the miſſionaries in the proſecution of 
a work ſo arduous and fo difficult, extends to all 
ages, and would be perfectly inapplicable to thoſe 
ages, if any ſuch there were, which ſhould have 
no right to propagate the Goſpel. 

ls every perſon then, calling himſelf a Chriſ- 
tian, authorized to _ the Goſpel among the 
heathen nations?” Not fo: nor is every perſon 
called a Chriſtian authorized to preach in Chriſ- 
tian countries. Certain qualifications and endow- 
ments, and, above all, the real and genuine influence 
of the Holy Spirit, are neceſſary for this purpoſe. 

To 


Matthew xxviii. 19, 20. 
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To define and to aſcertain theſe in particular caſes, 
enter not into the ſubject before us. Suffice it to 
ſay, that, however, in point of prudence and ex- 
pediency, it be proper to procure, if practicable, 
the conſent and concurrence of the government of 
the country, which is the object of the miſſion, 
ſuch confent and concurrence is not neceſſary as a 
legitimate qualification of a miſſionaty, who ſhould 
undertake to evangelize pagan countries. Our 
Lord well knew, that ſuch conſent was not at- 
tainable at the time in which he gave this com- 
miſſion, in any country under heaven. He mentions 
no ſuch condition, nor did the Apoſtles conceive 
the neceſſity of ſuch a licenſe. It is well known, 
on the contrary, that they perſiſted in their miſſion, 
tot only without, but alſo againſt the expreſs pro- 
hibitions of all governments, whether Jewiſh or 
Gentile. The nature and reaſonableneſs of Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf is ſuch, that, wherever it is fairly 
exhibited, in connection with its proper proofs and 
evidences, thoſe, who hear it, are bound in con- 
fcience to obey it, magiſtrates, as well as others; 
and, as we have ſeen, the magiſtrate himſelf not 
only may, but ought to promote it, for the good 
of ſociety *. 

“But the Apoſtles wrought miracles; and there- 
fore, though they had a right to propagate Chriſ- 
tianity, others who do not ſo, have no right to 
preach, except with the conſent of the govern- 
ment.” It does not appear, that the evidence of 
their commiſſion reſted wholly on miracles, though 
it muſt be confeſſed theſe formed a ſtriking part 
of it, and were afforded by Divine Providence, in 
order to facilitate the progreſs of the then infant- 
religion. But if, what no ſerious Chriſtian will 

deny, 
See Chap, XVII. Vol. II. 
1 2 
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deny, there is an internal evidence in the Goſpel 
itſelf, which ought to weigh with every reaſonable 
mind, abſtracted from any thing miraculous, it 
will be the duty of every one to receive it, when 
fairly propoſed; and the obedience due to divine 
revelation is binding not only on thoſe who hear it 
from one, who works miracles; but alſo on thoſe 
who hear it from one, who brings unexceptionable 
teſtimoniesof miracles having been wrought by others, 
in atteſtation of Chriſtianity. Whoever attentively 
reads the hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, and 
the hiſtorical parts of the Epiſtles, will find, that all 
miniſters, regularly ordained, —for the caſe of ſelf- 
ordained miniſters, I do not here conſider, - thought 
it their duty to preach the word every where, whe- 
ther they could work miracles or not. The mira- 
culous powers were an adventitious circumſtance ; 
of great importance, indeed, in the opening of 
Chriſtianity; but if the ſtreſs of an evangelical 
commiſſion to the heathen had ever been meant 
to be laid upon it, it is ſurpriſing, that this con- 
dition ſhould never be mentioned in the ſacred 
volume: it is not to be conceived, that the num- 
berleſs miſſionaries in the apoſtolic age ſhould all 
have been ignorant of it. Beſides, with the ceſſation 
of muracles, the work of promulgation muſt have 
probably ceaſed ; whereas, it appears, that in 
the ſucceeding centuries, even to the tenth, miſ- 
ſionaries ſtill laboured ; and, in a greater or leſs 
degree, the work proſpered in their hand. 

f theſe reflections have any weight, they ſhew 
that it has been inconſiderately aſſerted, that civil 
governments alone have a right to determine, whe- 
ther Chriſtian miſſionaries ſhall preach the Goſpel 
or not within their dominions. I have proved, 
I think, that they have a right to eſtabliſh Chril- 
tianity; but it does not follow, that they have a 


right 
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fight to exclude it. Right and wrong, in this caſe, 
have a higher foundation than human politics. 
Trajan might think himſelf juſtified in perſecuting 
Chriſtians, becauſe they tranſgreſſed the Roman 
haws, which forbade the introduction of foreign 
religions. But Trajan ought to have known, that 
there is an authority in religion, ſuperior to any 
human conſtitutions whatever. 

Though the authority of Scripture, the practice 
of the apoſtolic age, and the labours of the beſt 
and wiſeſt of their ſucceſſours, from age to age, ſeem, 
taken together, to form a ſufficient 7 Ab for 
Chriſtian miſſions at this day, yet we need not 
fear, in this cauſe, to appeal to the common ſenſe 
of mankind. If a whole nation were afflicted with 
a peſtilential diſeaſe, and a foreigner were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a medicine, that might probably fave 
many of their lives, it might be prudent, no doubt, 
for that foreigner to obtain an expreſs licenſe, if 
practicable, from the government, for affording 
medical aid to its ſubjects. But will any man ſay, 
that it would be wrong in him to endeavour to 
heal the diſeaſed, if he had an opportunity, and 
had the benevolence to attempt it, though he had 
no formal ſanction from the magiſtrate? To pro- 
mote the welfare of our neighbours, is, next to our 
duty to God, the moſt effential ingredient in the 
character of a good man, Is the expreſs conſent 
of the legiſlature neceſſary, antecedently to every 
office of mercy and humanity ?—lt is not neceſſa 
to ſay, that the propagation of the Goſpel is the 
moſt ſalutary and the moſt important of all works 
of charity : what then ought to be thought of an 
objection to it, which leaves to the mercy of the 
magiſtrate the t office of labouring to win 
fouls ; and would charge with fin an employment 
of all others the moſt beneficent to mankind? 


T'Y « Is 
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« Is not this to teach rebellion againſt lawful au- 
thority, and to countenance an undue interference 
with foreign governments?” Could this be proved, I 
ſhould not know how to apologize for miſſionaries, 
For I ſcarce know any thing more diametrically op- 

ſite to the genius of the Goſpel than ſuch a con- 
duct. Let it be carefully obſerved, that our argument 
goes no farther than to juſtify a yac1F1c attempt 
to teach Chriſtianity throughout the Globe. If 
they perſecute you in one city, flee ye into ano- 
ther,” is the rule of the Divine Author of Chriſ- 
_ tianity. A miſſionary muſt be prepared to endure, 
not to inflict evil: he may expect oppoſition, and 
even death itſelf, He muſt patiently ſuſtain his 
lot: he muſt forego not only all violence in at- 
tempting to propagate Chriſtianity, but alſo all 
artifice and ſecular intrigues: he muſt not only 
forbear to diſturb the government of the country, 
and to weaken men's attachment to it, but he 
muſt do more: he muſt teach obedience to it, as 
an eſſential branch of Chriſtianity itſelf, and an 
obedience too, not only for wrath, but alſo for 
conſcience ſake,” If his word is not received in 
one place, he myſt make experiment of another, 
in dependence on Divine. Providence and grace. 
Meekneſs, patience, ſubmiſſion to civil authority 
muſt attend him in every ſtep, Such were the 
apoſtolic miſſionaries ; ſuch in a good degree were 
the miſſionaries of the dark ages, which we are 
reviewing. And I am apt to think, that thoſe, who 
object to miſſions in general, have had their eye 
on the political craft of the jeſuits, or the furious 
factions of enthuſiaſts, For I can ſcarce believe 
we are grown fo totally callous to every Chriſtian 

ſenſation, as deliberately to condemn all miſſions 
gonducted in the ſpirit of the Goſpel, 
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Do we expect that the kingdom of Chriſt ſhall 
ſpread through all nations, according to numerous 
prophecies? And are no means to be employed to 
promote it? Shall we complain of the want of 
univerſality in the beſt religion, and diſcourage 
every attempt to effe& that univerſality? With 
what an ill grace do objectors to the propagation 
of the Goſpel make ſuch complaints? Are human 
efforts concerned in all other works of Divine 
Providence, and are they in this, the moſt im- 
portant of all, to be excluded? Are we to fit ſtill, 
and expect ſome ſudden and miraculous providen- 
tial interpoſition, and is this the only inſtance, in 
which Socinians and men, who call themſelves ra- 
tional Chriſtians, will uſe no rational methods, in 
order to produce the moſt deſirable effects? Or 
have we learned to deſpiſe the importance of Chrif- 
tianity itſelf, and do we think that the preſent 
comfort and future felicity of mankind are no way 
connected with the ſubject before us? 

Ipropoſe theſe fewqueſtions, leaving the reſolution 
of them to the conſciences of thoſe, who have had it 
in their power to encourage Chriſtian miſſions in 
our times, and who have oppoſed them. To 
have been particularly active in extending the Re- 
deemer's kingdom, forms no part of the glory of 


this country. Denmark, a poor impotent govern - 


ment, compared with our's, has, it is well known, 
effected in this way what may cauſe Britons to 
bluſh, and what ſhould ſtir us up to virtuous 
emulation. With every advantage in our hands, 
for the propagation of the Goſpel, we have done 
very little indeed, and the annals of the ſeveral 
dark ages, we have reviewed, have exhibited a 
ſpirit of adventurous charity unknown to thoſe, who 
now boaſt themſelves as the moſt enlightened and 
the moſt philoſophic of mankind, 

T 4 CHAP. 
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CHAT, IV. 
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WRITERS AND EMINENT MEN IN THIS 
CENTURY, 


N a dearth ſo exceſſive, there are few, who will 

deſerve to be noticed either for knowledge or 
for piety; and fewer till for both. My chief view, 
in this chapter, 1s to give the reader an idea of the 
ſtate of true religion in theſe times; nor will the 
picture here exhibited be materially erroneous, 
though it could be proved, that Theophylact, one 
of the authors, whom I ſhall quote, belonged to 
the next century, as Moſheim thinks. For the ſpirit 
and taſte of the tenth and eleventh centuries are fo 
fimilar, that what illuſtrates the one, will illuſtrate 
the other. The very toleration of the Roman 
popedom itſelf, after the detection of its flagitiouſ- 
nels before all the world, evinces the uncommonly 
low condition of Chriſtian knowledge in this age: 
proofs, however, will appear, that the Spirit of 
God had not forſaken the Church, and that there 
were thoſe, who reverenced and felt the power of 
her doctrines. 

It is not in Rome, but in the more recent 
Churches, that this power appears. Whether it 
was practically exemplified by. Bruno, archbiſhop 
of Cologne, in Germany, is not very evident. 
But, in knowledge and learning, he was very emi- 
nent. He was brother to Otho I. and, by the 
defire of the people of Cologne, was fixed by that 

great prince in the archbiſhopric. We muſt not 
expect much to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in 
theſe times ; and therefore are not to be * 

that 
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that a prince ſo religious as Otho was, ſhould inveſt 
his relation alſo with the civil power of a dukedom. 
Bruno 1s remarked, however, to have been among 
the firſt, who united .offices ſo diſcordant in the 
(ame perſon . This was to ſecularize the Church, 
and Cologne continues in a fimilar ſtate to this day. 
Bruno was nevertheleſs an aſſiduous promoter of 
religion. Normans, Danes, and various others, 
who travelled in his province, he brought over to 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. He reſtrained the 
luxury both of clergy and people ; and was himſelf a 
ſhining example of modeſt and frugal manners. 
He died about the year 965, 

Unni, a far more decided character, has been 
already celebrated. As archbiſhop of Hamburg, 
he acted with a vigour and a piety worthy the im- 

rtance of that See. He was highly reverenced 
by the German emperors of his time; and that a 
perſon ſo opulent ſhould chooſe to labour as a 
miſſionary in ſuch countries as Denmark and Swe- 
den, argues a zeal of no common degree. He 
died at Stockholm in 9436+. 


By the advice of Adolvard, biſhop of Verden, 


A.D. 
965. 


A. D. 
936 


Adeldagus, who had diſcharged ſome petty office 


in the Church, was ſent for to court by the great 
Otho, and made his chancellor. On the death of 


Unni, he was appointed archbiſhop of Hamburg, 


but was ſo acceptable, by his talents and induſtry, 
to the emperor, that he ſtill continued in the ſame 
ſecular employments. Adeldagus ſent a number 
of paſtors into Denmark, and was preſent with 
Otho at Rome when the popedom was reformed. 
His flock, however, at Hamburg complained, and 
not without reaſon, of his abſence from them. 
The emperor, at length, gave him liberty to res 
turn home. His care of the poor, and many 

rather 

Cent. Magd. Cent. X. Vol. III. + Ibid, 


A. D. 
988. 


A. D. 
1013. 
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rather princely than paſtoral virtues, were remark. 
able, But I can form no great idea of the ſpirituality 
of a man, who neglects reſidence among his flock, 
and continues to act in a ſecular capacity under 
three ſucceſſive princes, while he holds a biſhopric. 
He ſerved Qtho II. and III. with the ſame ſucceſs 
and ability with which he had done Otho I. and 
after he had held his biſhopric 53 years, he died 
under Otho III. in the year 988 *. 

Libentius, an Italian, by the deſire of Adelda- 
gus, was appointed his ſucceſſour. Much is ſaid in 

iſe of this prelate. He often viſited the Van- 

als, a barbarous people in Poland, about the 
Viſtula, and taught them the way of ſalvation. 
He ſent paſtors to diſtant nations, and was a 
ſhining exemplar of piety and beneficence. He 
died in 1013+. 

Adolvard, biſhop of Verden, who, as we have 
mentioned, recommended Adeldagus to the patro- 
nage of Otho I. was himſelf an excellent pattern of 
piety and probity. He diſcharged the office of a 

ithful paſtor in his dioceſe, and took pains ta 
inſtru& the ignorant Vandals in the way of ſalva- 


tion. 

Of Adalbert, archbiſhop of Prague, I can find 
no mare than has been already mentioned; though 
his labours deſerve to have been minutely recorded. 

That the true doctrines of the Goſpel, and ſome 
true reel of their experimental uſe and power, 
were not loſt in the Church altogether, the fol- 
lowing quotations will abundantly eyince; though 
of the authors themſelyes no E. account 
can be given, nor is it very clear at what exact 
period of time ſome of them lived: the paſſages 
{cleted from them will ſerve, however, to ſhew 
the religious taſte of the times. 

Anſbert, 


Id. Id. 314 
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Anſbert, ſpeaking of the effect of the divine 
Word, obſerves; * There is no doubt, but by the 
holy preaching of the Word the faithful receive 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, the Lord bearing 
witneſs to this, the words that I ſpeak unto you, 
they are ſpirit, and they are life *.“ 

The value of the inward teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, has been frequently atteſted in theſe me- 
moirs, and in a language very ſimilar to the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Smaragdus on the ſame ſubject. 
« Our ſenſe is renewed by the exerciſes of wiſdom, 
meditation on the word of God, and the under- 
ſtanding of his ſtatutes; and the more proficiency 
any perſon daily makes by reading, and the deeper 
hold the truth has upon his underſtanding, the 
more the new man grows day by day.—Let no 
man attribute to the teacher, that he underſtands 
from his mouth; for unleſs there be an INTERNAL 
TEACHER, the external one labours in vain. The 
Jews heard Chriſt preach' in one manner, the 
Apoſtles in another; thoſe to judgment, theſe to 
ſalvation: for the Spirit taught theſe in the heart, 
what thoſe heard outwardly by the ear. Unleſs the 
Lord ſhine into the heart of the hearer, the teacher 


labours in darkneſs. — For the faith of the nations 


comes not by the wiſdom of the compoſition, but 
by the gift of divine vocation . 

If thou wouldſt have thy ſons obedient to 
thee,” ſays Theophylact, “ inſtruct them in the 
divine Word. Say not, that it belongs only to 
perſons profeſſionally religious to read the Scrip- 
tures, It is the duty of every Chriſtian, particu- 
larly of thoſe, who are in the midſt of ſecular em- 
2 they need the greateſt help, as they 
live in a tempeſt. It is for thy own intereſt, tliat 
thy children be well verſed in Scripture; —_— 

| they 
9 John vi. 63. Cent. Madg. Vol, III. p. 18. + 1d. 
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they will learn to reverence their parents.” Let 
modern ſceptics and infidels attend to the voice of 
a writer who lived in a dark age of the Church ; 
for he was a luminary of theſe dark ages. He 
moſt probably lived in the eleventh century ; and 
the plain precepts juſt mentioned deſerve, from 
gentlemen of the eighteenth century, more ſerious 
attention than whole volumes of metaphyſical ſub- 
tilties, or political ſpeculations. 

Speaking of the ftate of man after the fall, 
Theophyla& obſerves: © Some are found, indeed, 
to be good tempered and benign by nature, none 
by exerciſe and meditation. And though ſome 
be reckoned good men, they adulterate every action 
by vain glory. But he, whoſe neſs centers in 
his own glory, not in goodneſs itſelf, whenever an 
opportunity offers, will indulge evil luſts. For, if 
among us Chriſtians, the threatning of hell, every 
advantage of ſtudy, and the lives of innumerabte 
Saints, can ſcarce preſerve men in the practice of 
virtue, how can the nugatory tales of the Gentiles 
teach them virtue? it will not be matter of ſurpriſe, 
indeed, if they confirm them in wickedneſs *.“ 

With ſuch diſcrimination of ideas did this writer 
diftinguiſh between the ſtate of nature and of 
grace! Let us hear him expreſs his thoughts on 
the Goſpel, as oppoſed to the law. The law, 
if it detect any man ſinning, even in a circum- 
ſtance that may appear trifling, as in gathering 
ſticks on the ſabbath day t, condemns him to 
death: but the Holy Spirit, receiving thoſe, who 
have committed innumerable offences, in the laver 
of baptiſmal regeneration juſtifies them, and quick- 
ens thoſe, who are dead in fin. —The righteouſneſs 
of God preſerves us; not our own righteouſneſs: 
for what righteonſneſs can we have, who are alto- 

gether 


® Cent. Magd. Id. p. 64. + Numbers xv. 32, &c. 
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gether corrupt? But God hath juſtified us, not 
by our works, but by faith, which grace ought to 
w more and more conſummate; as the Apoſtle 

aid unto the Lord, increaſe our faith“. Truly 
it is not enough to have once believed. For, as 
the benefits of divine grace exceed human thoughts, 
there 1s abſolute need of faith to conceive and a 
prehend them,—The righteouſneſs of God is by 
faith. This needs not our labours and works; 
but the whole belongs to the grace of God. 
Moſes aſſerts, that man is juſtified by works . But 
none are found to fulfil them. Juſtification by the 
law is therefore rendered impoſſible. This is the 
righteouſneſs of God, when a man is juſtified by 
grace, io that no blemiſh, no ſpot is found in 
him.“ 

Maxime Teucrorumductor, quo ſoſpite nunquam 

Res equidem Trojæ victas aut regna fatebor.“ 

So ſpeaks Evander to Virgil's hero. With 
propriety may we fay of juſtification by Chriſt 
through faith, the leading doctrine of Chriſtianity, 
that while its exiſtence is preſerved in the Church, 
the power of Chriſt's kingdom is not deſtroyed in 
the world. There, doubtleſs, were thoſe in Theo- 


phylact's time, who knew how to feed on the 


doctrine of grace, and convert it into ſpiri 

nouriſhment. This writer, it ſhould be obſerved, 
belonged to the eaſtern Church, of which we hear 
very little in the dark ages before us. Serious and 
humble ſpirits, therefore, in thoſe regions, were not 
left without a light ſhining amidſt the tenfold ob- 
ſcurity of the times, by which their feet might be 


guided 
Luke xvii. 5. 


+ He appears to mean the ſame thing which St. Paul does, 
by the expreſſion, © Moſes deſcribeth the righteouſneſs, which 
ts of the law, that the man, which doeth thoſe things, ſhall 
hve by them.” — Rom. x. 5. 
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guided in the paths of peace. And as it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, that the light was preſerved to no 
purpoſe, we may ſafely conclude, that the real 
Church was ſtill in exiſtence in the eaſt. 

The ſame intelligent writer gives us an illuſtra- 
tion of the abundance of grace, ſpoken of in Rom. 
v. Which will deſerve to be mentioned. *© Suppoſe 
a perſon is thrown into priſon with his wife and 
children, becauſe he is deep in debt, and then 
ſhould be not only freed from the priſon and the 
demands of the law, but alſo receive at once in- 
numerable- talents, be introduced into the royal 
palace, be preſented with a kingdom, and accounted 
worthy of the ſame, and be reckoned a ſon of the 
king; This is the abundance of grace x.“ 

Hear how experimentally he ſpeaks of Chriſtian 
faith. © Faith is looked on as contemptible, be- 
cauſe of the fooliſhneſs of preaching—He, who 
believes with great affection, extends his heart to 
God. He is united to him. His heart, inflamed, 
conceives a ſtrong aſſurance, that it ſhall gain its 
deſire. We all know this by experience, becauſe Chriſt 
hath ſaid, Whatever ye aſk in prayer, believing ye 
ſhall receive. He who believes, gives himſelf wholly 
to God, he ſpeaks to him with tears; and in 
prayer holds the Lord, as it were, by the feet. O 
rich advantage, exceeding human thought, that 
every one who believes on him, gains two things, 
one, that he does not periſh, the other, that he 
has eternal life.-The faith of Chriſt is an holy 
work, and ſanctifies its poſſeſſor. It is a guide to 
every good work: for works without faith are 
dead, and ſo is faith without works—There needs 
not the circuitous and affliftive courſe of legal 
works, but God juſtifies in a ſummary way, thoſe 
who believe. For, if thou confeſs with thy 
mouth 

® Id. 81. 
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mouth the Lord Jeſus, and believe in thine heart, 
that God hath raiſed him from the dead; thou 
ſhalt be faved*.—Faith is a ſhield, not vain ſoph- 
iſms, not fallacious argumentations. Theſe hinder 
the ſoul, faith protects it. —Know, that thou muſt 
not exact a reaſon from God; but however he 
diſpoſe of thee, thou muſt believe him. * | 
It would have been wonderful indeed, if the 
Grecian divine before us, had been exempt frotn 
the errors relating to the w ILL, which for ages of 
ter light had pervaded the eaſtern Church. 
— to have mixed the powers of gtace and 
nature in the confuſed manner of Chryſoſtom; but 
it is not neceſſary to quote any paſſage for this 
purpoſe. A ſpecimen of his writings on this point 

may be ſeen in the 139th page, Vol. 3. Magd. 
Giſelbert, or a Theologian, whoſe works bear 
that name, and who lived in or near this century, 
ſpeaks of juſtification in the uſual manner of Au- 
guſtine, and of the later Latin fathers, and with 
the ſame valuable tincture of divine truth. When 
I ſpeak of the righteouſneſs of God,” fays he, 1 
do not mean his abſolute righteouſneſs, but that, 
with which he clothes man, when he juſtifies the 
ungodly. The law and the prophets bear witneſs 
to this righteouſneſs, The law, indeed, by com- 
manding and threatning, and yet juſtifying no 
man, ſufficiently indicates, that man is juſtified 
by the gift of God, through the quickning ſpitit— 
From God, beyond queſtion, ariſes the beginning 
of ſalvation, never from us, nor with us. But 
the conſent and the work, though not originating 
from us, is, however, not without us .“ Of the 
work of grace and of the duty of man in ſanctifi- 
cation, he ſeems to ſpeak with evangelical accuracy. 
The only error is, that by ſpeaking of juſtification, 
as 


Rom. x. f 836 t 78. 
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as effected through the quickning Spirit, he ſeems 
to confound juſtification with ſanctification. A 
common miſtake!—The great luminary of Africa 
fell into it; and, by his authority, gave it a ſanction 


throughout the weſtern Church. In another paſ- 


ſage, Giſelbert, by ſpeaking of a variety of juſtifi- 
cations, which he multiplies to ſeven, and, with 
equal reaſon, he might have multiplied them to 
ſeventy times ſeven *, tarniſhes the precious doc- 
trine of ſalvation exceedingly, and leaves no dil- 
tinct ground for the afflicted conſcience, to ſeek 
peace with God. The firſt remiſſion is baptiſm ; 
the ſeventh is by tears and confeſſion.“ Whenever 
men are brought to feel what fin is, what their own 
fin is. they ſhould learn the Scripture-dodrine of 
juſtification, which is, from firſt to laſt, by grace 
alone through Jeſus Chriſt, and by the inſtrumen- 
tality of faith. | Careleſs and ſelf- righteous ſpirits 
may trifle at their eaſe with other views of doctrine; 


the contrite ſpirit cannot reſt but in Chriſt alone; 


and by the truth, as it is in Jeſus, the conſcience 
finds peace, and the heart is ſet at liberty to ſerve 
God in love. However, a ſerious inveſtigation of 
the doctrine of Chriſtian righteouſneſs, argues ſome 
juſt concern for the ſalvation of the ſoul, and often 
leads to the moſt ſalutary conſequences. The 
worlt ſtate of the Church is, when a deep ſilence 
is preſerved concerning juſtification in any mode or 
ſenſe, however men's minds may be amuſed or 
agitated with a variety of religious ſpeculations or 
controverſies. In that caſe, religion lives only in 
the brain, and has forſaken the conſcience altoge- 
ther. 

But no writer' of this age pierces more deeply 
into the ſpirit of divine truth, than the monk 
Radulph, who certainly flouriſhed about the tenth 
Century, 
Id. 139. 
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century *, though very little is known concerning 
him. Since,” ſays he, © in every good work, divine 
mercy prevents us, if a man ſeek what recompence 
he may render to the Lord, he finds it not, unleſs 
he receive it alſo from God. Divine grace, there- 
fore, obliges us by its beneficence, and helps us 
when thus obliged, by many repetitions of the 
lame grace, that we may not remain ungrateful.” — 
In us all, who are by nature children of wrath, 
and born under the yoke of diabolical flavery, it 
is not expected, who will chuſe to come out of 
the maſs, but whom celeſtial clemency will deliver. 
For it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that ſheweth mercy+.” And 
he adds more to the ſame purport, ſpeaking very 
fully concerning the © election of grace , and con- 
necting that doctrine with practical views of hu- 


mility and gratitude. 

Nilus, of Greek extraction, was born in the 
year 910, in Calabria. He was allowed to have 

8 lived in a ſtate of eminent ſanctity, though a mar- 

. ried man; a ſingular circumſtance for thoſe times. 

f After his wife's death he retired about the year A. p. 
0 940 into a convent. In 976, the biſhop of Cala- 976. 
K bria, and a lord of the territory, named Leo, with 

e many prieſts went to viſit him, rather with a view 

e to try his {kill than to derive any benefit from his 

or inſtructions. Nilus treated them civilly, prayed 

N with them a ſhort time, and then put into Leo's 

or hands a book of maxims concerning the ſmall 

in number of the sAvED. The company expreſſed 

= their diflatisfattion at the harſhneſs of the doctrine. 

| This induced Nilus to undertake the proof of it 

ly from the writings of the fathers, from Sg, Paul, 

nk and from the Goſpels. 4 Theſe maxims ſeem 

th terrible, 


14. 364. + Id. 65. t Rom. xi. 5. 
* vol. III. 6 
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terrible,” ſaid he, © but the only reaſon why they 
do fo, is this, they condemn your practice. Un- 
leſs you be ſincerely holy, you cannot eſcape ever- 
laſting torments.” They ſighed, and they trembled. 
He had, however, ſaid no more than what the 
whole New Teſtament inculcates continually. And 
the conduct of theſe men, and of men like theſe, 
who abound in every age, ſhews how little the 
Scripture is really believed. One of the company, 
whom Nilus knew to live in open fin, aſked the 
monk, whether Solomon was ſaved or not? What 
is it to us, anſwered the upright Nilus, whether 
Solomon be ſaved or not. It is ſufficient for you 
to know, that Chriſt pronounces damnation againſt 
all workers of iniquity. I ſhould think it a more 
intereſting object of enquiry for you, to conſider 
whether you ſhall be ſaved or not. As for Solo- 
mon, the Scripture mentions not his repentance, 
as it does that of Manaſſeh. What effect his diſ- 
courſe had upon his viſitors we know not. But it 
deſerved to be recorded, both to ſhew how dan- 
gerouſly men exerciſe their ingenuny in furniſhing 
themſelves with excuſes to live in fin, and alſo to 
give a {ample of plain dealing in thoſe, who under- 
take to inſtruct mankind. 

Evphraxus, an haughty nobleman, was governor 
of Calabria, under the Greek emperor. For the 
eaſtern part of Italy remained ſubject to that mo- 
narch a conſiderable time after the eſtabliſhment 
of the popedom. Euphraxus ſought every occa- 
fion of mortifying Nilus, becauſe he gave him no 
preſents, as other abbots did. Falling ſick, how- 
ever, he ſent for him, and begged of him the 
monaſtic habit. Your baptiſmal vows ſuffice, ſaid 
ilus. Repentance requires no new vows, but a 

of heart and life. This ſentiment of Nilus 
was ſomewhat extraordinary for the tenth * 
8 | ut 


Se « 
——_ 
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But Euphraxus, who ſought to pacify his con- 
ſcience at the eaſieſt rate, with miſerable ignorance 
importuned the abbot to inveſt him with the habit, 


to which he at length conſented. Euphraxus died 


three days after. Infidelity may ſmile, but if ever 
the conſcience become thoroughly alarmed, even 
in the moſt hardened ſceptics and ſenſualiſts, it 
will quickly find, that the beſt of our moral works 
are no covering to the ſoul from the juſtice of an 
holy God; and therefore, unleſs the real doctrine 
of ſalvation be underſtood, men in their diſtreſs 
will betake themſelves to ſuch paltry refuges as 
this of Euphraxus. A licentious Charles II. having 
ſedulous recourſe to popiſh ceremonies, in his dying 
hours, is not a ſingular caſe. Others, who, like 
him in health, deſpiſed the doctrines of grace, have 
done the ſame. 

Nilus refuſed the offer of the biſhopnic of Capua: 
nor could the moſt flattering invitations induce 
him to go to Conſtantinople. He ſeemed likely 
to enjoy tranquil retirement to his death, in his 
convent. But Providence ordered it otherwiſe. 
The Saracens invaded Calabria, of which they at- 
terwards gained poſſeſſion. Nilus was driven from 
his home, and lived a long time in other convents. 
Otho III. upon a viſit, preſſed him to accept ſome 
ſituation in his domimons, wherever he ſhould 


chuſe. Nilus thanked the emperor, but ſaid, our 


Divine Maſter will not forſake my brethren, if they 
be true monks, after I am gone. Aſk what you 
pleaſe, ſaid the emperor, I will give it you with 
pleaſure. The only thing, I aſk you,” replied 
Nilus, is, „“ that you would fave your ſoul. 
For ypu muſt give an account to God, as well as 
other men.” This good abbot died at Tuſculum, 
in an extreme old age in the year 1005 *. 

Such 


* A, Butler. 
V 2 


A.D. 
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Such was the light, ſcattered here and there, in 
the darkneſs of the times, by which the God of grace 
and mercy called, nouriſhed, and ſanctified his 
Church, and preſerved to himſelf a godly ſeed in 
the earth, who ſhould ſerve him in the Goſpel of 
his Son, and prevent the cruel tyranny of the 


prince of darkneſs from completely overſpreading 
the world. 


CENTURY 


CENT;U KY MS 


— — 


CHAP. I. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
CENTURY. 


9 ins genuine Church of Chriſt under the 
protection and influence of her ſupreme head, 
exiſted indeed in this century; but it would be in 
vain to attempt a regular and ſyſtematical hiſtory 
of her progreſs. Some particular circumſtances in 
different parts of the Chriſtian world, ſome pious 
and ſucceſsful endeavours to propagate the Goſpel 
in pagan countries, ſome degrees of oppoſition to 
the reigning idolatry and ſuperſtition, and the wri- 
tings of ſome pious and evangelical Theologians, 
demonſtrated, that the Spirit of God had not for- 
ſaken the earth altogether. 

Indeed, if this century may be faid, in ſome 
degree, to have excelled the laſt, the ſuperiority 
mult be aſcribed to the improvements of learning. 
For the arts and ſciences revived, in a meaſure, 
among the clergy and the monks, though not cul- 
tivated * by any other ſet of men. I ſpeak in 
regard to the weſtern Church; for the eaſtern, 
enfeebled and oppreſſed by the Turks and Saracens 
from without, and by civil broils and factions from 
within, with difficulty preſerved that degree of 
knowledge, which in thoſe degenerate days till 
— among the Greeks. I ſcarce find any 
veſtiges of Chriſtian piety among the eaſtern Chrit- 

£1ans 
„ Moſheim, Cent. XI. 479. 
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. 
1031. 


gence concerning piety and Ay worſhip were 
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tians at this time: indeed, the attentive reader muſt 
have obſerved how barren of that ſort of events, 
which relate to Chriſtian hiſtory, Aſia in general 
had been for ſome ages.—So fatal was the in- 
fluence of Mahometaniſm, and ſo judicially har- 
dened were the deſcendants of thoſe, who firſt 
had honoured the religion of Jeſus. Conſtantinople 
was ſlill called a Chriſtian city, and, in learning 
and politeneſs, was ſuperior to any part of the weſt: 
but it is in Europe we are to look for the emana- 
tions of piety. France and Italy excelled particu- 
larly in the cultivation of learning. Robert king 
of France, the ſon and ſucceſſour of Hugh Caper, 
who began to reign in 996, and died in 1031, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the friend of ſcience. 
Even the ferocious Normans, whoſe wars and de- 
vaſtations weie ſo terrible in Italy, France, and 
England, after they had eſtabliſhed their reſpective 
governments, applied themſelves to the cultivation 
of the human mind, and diffuſed ſome light among 
the people whom they had ſubdued, This was 
particularly the caſe with the ſouthern parts of 
Italy, and with our own iſland. William the 
Conqueror, ſavage and imperious as he was, re- 
ſtored letters to England, which, amidſt the Daniſh 
depredations, had been almoſt extinguiſhed. And 
we ſhall ſee, at leaſt, one learned foreigner at the 
head of the Engliſh Church, who, uniting piety to 
knowledge, was not unworthy of the Chriſtian 
name. The learning itſelf, indeed, was not philo- 
ſophical, like that of modern times, but conſiſted 


chiefly of grammar, rhetoric, and logic. It was, 


however, connected with divinity : the Scriptures 
were held in high reputation: the hardy prelump- 
tion of ſubtil theory, and the ſupercilious negli- 
then unknown among men. In ſuch circumſtances, 

to 
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to have learned to read, to have attended to the 
meaning of words, and to have employed the 

wers of the human mind, in any manner, on the 
ſacred writings, were bleſſings to mankind. In 
Italy and France alſo there were ſome witneſſes of 
divine truth, who oppoſed the abominations of 
the popedom. 

The great ſcenes of political contention in this 
age, were, in the eaſt, the Cruſades; in the weſt, 
the diſputes between the popes and the emperors. 
Civil, and even, what is called, eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
is full of theſe ſuhjects. To my province they 
bear ſcarcely any relation. The former were attended 
with dreadful evils, and much augmented the 1n- 
fluence of that pernicious ſuperſtition, which com- 
mutes for offences, and taught men to indul 
themſelves in the worſt of vices, through the hope 
of finding their way to heaven by the merit of a 
Cruſade. I ſhall, however, examine a little, here- 
after, the grounds of the juſtice or injuſtice of theſe 
expeditions, becauſe the character of ſome pious 
men of great eminence, is connected with the 
queſtion, The diſputes between the popes and 


the emperors, ſeem entirely barren of inſtructive 


incidents in religion. They confirm, nevertheleſs, 
the Chriſtian in the belief of thoſe Scriptures, which 


ſo accurately mark the character of Antichriſt . 


ray 40 VII, commonly called Hildebrand, began 
the ſcheme, which fifty years after was completely 
accompliſhed, namely, of reſcuing the election of 
the popes from the emperors, and of fixing it 
entirely in the college of Cardinals, in which it 
ſtill continues. The celibacy of the clergy, and 


the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, were eſtabliſhed A. p. 
by the council of Placentia in 1095. Popery, in 1095, 


ort, 
See particularly 2 Theſſ. ii. 1 Tim. iv. 
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ſhort, reigned triumphant, and no public proſeſ- 
ſion of the Goſpel, which profeſſed independence 
of its domination, could be endured in Europe. 

It will be proper to cloſe this general view of the 
century with a circumſtance or two concerning 
Africa. That once fruitful mother of the Churches, 
who gloried in her Cyprians and Auguſtines, had 
now only two biſhops. The Saracens, malters of 
the country, perſecuted the Chriſtians there with 
great bitterneſs; yet ſo infatuated were the African 
Chriſtians with the love of fin, that they quarrelled 
among themſelves, and betrayed their biſhop Cy- 
riacus into the hands of the infidels, who much 
abuſed him. Gregory VII. wrote to the good bi- 
ſhop to comfort him in his diſtrefſes. A friendly 
letter, abounding with truly Chriſtian ſentiments, 
even from ſo imperious and unchriſtian a character 
as Hildebrand's, might convey conſolation to the 
mind of Cyriacus*. Piety, united with diſtreſs, 
ſtands aloof from politics, and thankfully embraces 
truth as ſent from her God, whatever be the in- 
ſtrument. | 

He, who ſeriouſly reflects in what glory Aſia and 
Africa once ſhone before God and his Chriſt; how 
dark and idolatrous, and, at the ſame time, how 
inſenſible of their ſpiritual miſery the inhabitants 
of thoſe two quarters of the globe were in this cen- 
tury, and continue even to the preſent times, will 
ſee with what reverential care the jewel of the Goſ- 
pel ſhould be cheriſhed, while in our poſieſſion, 
left we not only loſe our own ſouls, but entail a 
curſe on ages yet unborn, 


® Du Pin. iſt edit. Vol. IV. Cent, XI. p. 55. 
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THE OPPOSITION MADE TO THE ERRORS OF 
POPERY. 


1 * the year 1017, certain perſons, real or ſup- A. p. 
poſed heretics, were diſcovered in France, who 1017 
were faid to hold, that they did not believe - that 
Jelus Chriſt was born of the Virgin Mary; that 
he died for the ſalvation of mankind ;—that he was 
buried and role again;—that baptiſm procur:d the 
remiſſion of fins;—that the conlecration by the 
prieſt conſtiruted the Sacrament of the body and 
blood of Chriſt; —and that it was profitable to pray 
to the martyrs and confeflors.” Other practical 
matters of a deteſtable nature were aſcribed to 
them. On their refuſal to recant before a council 
held at Orleans, thirteen of them were burnt alive®. 
It is not eaſy to ſay, what was the true character 
of theſe men. It is certain, that they oppoſed the 
then reigning ſuperſtitions, and that they were 
willing to ſuffer for the doctrines, which they 
eſpouſed. The crimes alleged are ſo monſtrous, 
and incredible, as to render the charges adduced 
againſt their doctrines very ſuſpicious. That they, 
however, were truly evangelical Chriſtians, is what 
I dare not affirm. 
Some time after there appeared, in Flanders, ano- 
ther ſet, which was condemned in a ſynod held A. p. 
at Arras, in the year 1025, by Gerard, biſhop of 1025. 
Cambray and Arras. They had come from Italy, 
being the diſciples of Gundulphus, who taught 
there ſeveral ſuppoſed herctical doctrines. Gerard 
| himſelf, 
Du Pin. 1ſt Ed, Vol. IV. Cent. XI. p. 110: 
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himſelf, in a letter, which he wrote on the ſubject, 
obſerves, that the diſciples of Gundulphus travelled 
up and down to multiply converts, and that they 
had withdrawn many from the belief of the real 
preſence in the Sacrament; that they owned them- 
felves to be the ſcholars of Gundulphus, who had 
inſtructed them in the evangelical and apoſtolical 
doctrine. This,” ſaid they, is our doctrine, 
to renounce the world, to bridle the luſts of the 
fleſh, to maintain ourſelves by the labour of our own 
hands, to do violence to no man, to love the bre- 
thren. If this plan of righteouſneſs be obſerved, 
there is no need of baptiſm; if it be neglected, 
baptiſm is of no avail.” They particularly objected 
to the baptifm of infants, becauſe they were alto- 
gether incapable of underſtanding or confeſſing the 
truth. They denied the real preſence of Chriſt's 
body in the Lord's ſupper : they rejected the con- 
ſecration of Churches: they oppoſed various reign- 
ing ſuperſtitions, particularly the doctrine of pur- 
gatory and the practices connected with it. They 
hkewiſe refuſed to worſhip the croſs, or any images 
whatever. The biſhop of Arras, having examined 
their ſuppoſed errors, and, in his own opinion, con- 
futed them, drew up a confeſſion of faith, contrary 
to thoſe errors, which he required the heretics to fign. 
As they did not well underftand the Latin tongue, he 
cauſed the confeſſion to be explained to them in 
the vulzar tongne, by an interpreter; then, accord- 
ing to this account, they approved and ſigned the 
inſtrument, and were diſmiſſed in peace by the biſhop. 
It is very difficult to judge a cauſe by hearing 
only one ſide, and that ſide prejudiced to an extreme. 
If we are tempted to look on the doctrines of Gun- 
dulphus, in a favourable light, - whatever we may 
think of the characters of theſe his timorous diſci- 
ples—from this ſhort narrative of his enemies, how 
| much 
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much more excellent might they appear, if we had 
his writings and ſermons? As he did not deny the 
uſe of the Lord's ſupper, but only the doctrine of 
the real preſence, it is probable that he held bap- 
tiſm alſo in a ſimilar manner. If, however, he 
abſolutely rejected the baptiſm of infants, the peo- 
ple, who call themſelves baptiſts at this day may 
ſeem with juſtice to claim Gundulphus as belong- 
ing to their ſet. The nature of mankind, ever 
prone to run from one extreme to another, will 
eaſily account for this circumſtance of the rejection 
of infant-baptiſm. The practice had long been 
ſullied with ſuperſtitious fooleries: the tranſition 
to its total rejection was natural. Yet we ſhall after- 
ward fee reaſon to doubt, whether this people did 
deny the abſolute unlawfulneſs of infant-baptiſm, 
when we come to conſider the religious views of 
the Waldenſes; for the probability is ſtrong, that 
generally thoſe called heretics in France, Flanders, 
and Italy, in theſe middle ages, were ſimilar to 
each other in doctrines and cuſtoms, We have 
ſeen, however, a noble teſtimony ro the exiſtence 
of evangelical truth, a body of men in Italy before A. p. 
the year 1026, in doctrine and practice directly 1026. 
oppoſite to the Church of Rome, ſpreading purity 
of Chriſtian worſhip through the world with all 
their might, and diſtinguiſhing themſelves from 
the general maſs of Chriſtians in the weſt. I can- 
not believe that they held marriage as unlawful, 
though they were charged with this ſentiment by 
their enemies: and, notwithſtanding ſome errors and 
blemiſhes, it is not to be doubted, but that, on 
the whole they were of the true Church of Chriſt. 
Faithfully to withſtand idolatry and the reigning 
corruptions, required a light and ſtrength far above 
nature, and 1 have only to regret, that, after a 
careful 
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careful ſearch, this 1s all the account I can find of 
them. : 

Not long after the ſuppoſed heretics of Orleans, 
aroſe the famous Berengarius of Tours, who wrote 
againſt the doctrine of the real preſence. His 
writings called forth the moſt learned Romaniſi; 
to defend the tenets of Paſchaſius Radbertus; and 
Berengarius was compelled to renounce, and to 
burn his- writings. But he recanted again and again, 
and returned, lays a contemporary popiſh author“, 
like the dog to his vomit. Whether he dicd in 
the fame ſentiments, is ſtrongly conteſted between 
the papiſts and the proteſtants. The former quote 
William of Malmeſbury, who ſays, he died trem- 
bling. This day,” faid he, will my Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt appear to me, either to glory by his 
mercy through my repentance, or, as I fear, on 
the account of others, to my puniſhment.” The 
ſentiment, whether founded on fact or not, is 
ſtrongly expreſſive of the genius of the then reign- 
ing religion, which excluded the ſpirit of adoption 
and filial confidence in God through Chriſt, and 
fupported the ſpirit of bondage and anxiety. And 
the effect wag, in this caſe, proportional to the cauſe. 
Men had loſt the Chriftian article of juſtification 
through faith alone; and, believing ſalvation to be 
fuſpended on the merit of human works, they 
found it impoſſible for Berengarius, even on the 
moſt ſincere repentance for his ſuppoſed hereſy, to 
countervail the miſchiefs which he had done by 
miſleading others. Whether then we ſuppoſe the 

. confeſſion 

* Bertold Preſbyter of Conſtantia, See Biſhop Newton's 

3d Vol. of the Prophecies, p. 164. I have examined Du Pin, 


Natalis Alexander, A. Butler, and Moſheim on this ſubject, 
and find the whole maſs of information ſo very unintereſting, 


though prolix beyond meaſure, that the few ſentences in the 
text ſeem to me all that is needful to be obſerved on the Beren- 


garian controverſy. 
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confeſſion of Berengarius to be a forgery, or a real 
fact, it was delivered in the ſpirit of thoſe, who 
weighed human merits and demerits in oppoſite 
ſcales, and found no other method of determining 
the queſtion of a man's ſalvation or deſtruction, 
than that, which ſhould reſult from the compariſon 
of his good actions with his crimes. How impoſſi- 
ble is it to give ſolid peace of conſcience to a ſinful 
creature by ſuch a procedure! Joy, and love, and 
cheerful activity in the Chriſtian life can have no 
exiſtence on ſuch a plan: but ſuch was the general 
{pirit of the religion of the times we are reviewing. 
It is not eaſy to decide whether the papiſts or the 
proteſtants were in the right, in the determination 
of the queſtion, In what ſentiments did Berengarius 
die? The former have the advantage of poſitive 
teſtimony in their favour. The queſtion is, how- 
ever, perfectly immaterial. The doctrine of the 
real preſence depends not on the character of Be- 
rengarius for its deciſion. I know no marks of his 
Chriſtian piety; and his repeated diſſimulations 
render him no honour to either party. It is, how- 
ever, of ſome moment to obſerve, that he was the 
inſtrument of calling forth a degree of ſalutary op- 
poſition to the errors of the times. He called the 
Church of Rome a church of malignants, the 
council of vanity, and the ſeat of Satan. And he 
corrupted, ſay ſome old hiſtorians, almoſt all the 
French, Italians, and Engliſh, with his depravities. 
The expreſſions are much too ſtrong ; but, no 
doubt, a ſalutary check was given to the growing 
ſuperſtitions: the oppoſition to the popedom, 
though it did not lay hold of the central truths of 
the Golpel, might yet pave the way for ſtill more 
effective exertions ; and ſerved at leaſt to inform 
mankind, that the court of Rome was not infallible. 
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CHAP. III. 


THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN THIS 
| — CENTURY 


HE * work of Chriſtian piety, which had been 
ſucceſsfully carried on in Hungary, was now 
crowned with ſtill greater proſperity. Stephen the 
king, who had been baptiſed by Adalbert biſhop 
of Prague, and who began to reign in the year 
. 997, ſhewed himſelf a zealous patron of the Goſ- 
pel. Under his auſpices, Aſtricus came into Hun- 
gary, opened a ſchool, and educated miniſters, 
while Boniface, one of his diſciples, preached the 
word in Lower Hungary. The zeal of Stephen, 
indeed, was much ſtimulated by his pious queen 
Gifla, daughter of the emperor Henry II. He 
often accompanied the preachers, and pathetically 
exhorted his ſubjects. He ſuppreſſed barbarous 
cuſtoms, and reſtrained blaſphemy, theft, adultery, 
and murder. His kindneſs to the poor, and, in- 
deed, his whole moral conduct was admirable. His 
excellent code of laws are to this day the baſis of 
the laws of Hungary. It is inſcribed to his ſon 
Emeric, whom he exhorts to cultivate ſincere hu- 
mility, the true glory of a king. He forbids in 
it all impiety, the violation of Sunday- duties, and 
irreverent behaviour in the houſe of God. This 
monarch defeated the prince of Tranſilvania, who 
had invaded his dominions, and took him priſonet; 
but reſtored him to liberty, on condition that he 
ſhould allow the Goſpel to be preached to the 
Tranſilvanians, without moleſtation. Stephen was 
| a proſperous 
Cent. Magd. Cent, XI. 
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a proſperous monarch, but found affliftions at 
home in the loſs of all his children. His mind 
was, however, improved in divine things by his 
ſufferings. He laboured three years under a com- A. p. 
plication of diſeaſes, and died in the year 1038*. 1038. 
He had lived to ſee all Hungary become externally 
Chriſtian, though Chriſtianity exiſted there, adul- 
terated, or clouded at leaſt by papal domination, 
and by the faſhionable ſuperſtitions. 

Gerard, a Venetian, had been much employed 
by king Stephen, as biſhop of Choriad, a dioceſe 
of which two thirds of the inhabitants were idola- 
ters. In leſs than a year, they, in general, had re- 
ceived the forms of Chriſtianity Tom the pious 
labours of Gerard. The power of Stephen had 
ſeconded the views of the biſhop; but the proſpect 
changed on the king's deceaſe. His nephew and 
ſucceſſour Peter, perſecuted Gerard: he was, how- A. p. 
ever, expelled by his ſubjects in the year 1042, 1042- 
and Abas, a nobleman, was made king of Hun- 
gary, who being ſlain after two years, Peter was 
recalled, but was once more baniſhed. Andrew, 
the fon of Ladiſlaus, the couſin of king Stephen, 
was appointed king, on the condition of reſtoring 
idolatry. Gerard and three other biſhops endea- 
voured to divert him from the defign. But they 
were aſſaulted on the road by duke Vathas, a zea- 
lous pagan. Andrew himſelf came up to the ſpot, 
and reſcued one of the biſhops: the other three, of 
whom Gerard was one, had. fallen by the arm of 
the barbarian.—It is probable, however, that Di- 
vine Providence permitted their atroctous villainy 
for the good of the Church. The heart of Andrew 
was moved: he had ſeen of what idolatry was ca- 
pable: he examined Chriſtianity, received it, re- 
preſſed idolatry, and reigned ſucceſsfully. After 

the 

* Alban Butler, 
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the Hungarians had ſeen ſuch a prince as Stephen, 
and had felt the good effects on ſociety reſulting 
from the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, that they 
could ſtill prefer 1dolatry, is a deplorable proof of 
the native power of human depravity. What long 
continued exertions are neceflary, to eſtabliſh ge- 
nuine goodnels in a country ! 

In * Denmark, Othingar, a biſhop of that coun- 
try, extended the pale of the Church by his la- 
bours; and Unwan, the biſhop of Hamburg, 
under the patronage of the emperor Henry II. cut 
down the 1dolatrous groves, which the people of 
his dioceſe frequented, and erected churches in 
their ſtead. 

Godeſchalcus +, duke of the Vandals, revived 
among his ſubjects the regard for the Goſpel, which 
they had once embraced, and which they had at- 
terward neglected. It is not eaſy to know preciſely, 


what were the limits of his dominions. But I find 


Lubeck, Mecklenburg, and Sclavonia mentioned 
as belonging to, or as, at leaſt, contiguous to his 
dukedom. Much has been. faid in praiſe of this 
prince, and of the ſucceſs of his labours 1. He is 
reported to have, in perſon, exhorted his people 
with much affection in the publick aſſemblies; 
and John a Scotchman, the biſhop of Mecklen- 
burg, baptized great numbers of the Sclavonians. 
Yet this laſt people, together with the Obotriti, 
whoſe capital town was Mecklenburg, the Venedi, 
who dwelt on the banks of the Viſtula, and the 
Pruſſians, continued pagans, in a great meaſure, 
throughout this century. Boleſlaus, king of Po- 
land, attempted to force theſe nations into a pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity ; and ſome of his attendants 
uſed methods to evangelize them, which were 
better adapted to the nature of the Goſpel. Boniface, 

in 
® Cent, Magd. Cent. XI. 4+ Id. 1 Crantzius in Vandalia, 
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in particular *, and eighteen other perſons, ſet out 
from Germany, to labour among the Pruffians, 
and were maſſacred by that barbarous people. 
They ſeem to bave been among the laſt of the 
European nations, who ſubmitted to the yoke of 
Chriſt. In the zealous attempts made, however, 
for their converſion, though unſucceſsful, we ſee 
abundant proofs, that the ſpirit of propagating the 
Goſpel, which was the brighteſt gem of theſe dark 
ages, ſtill exiſted. 

Nor was the zeal for propagating the Goſpel, 
with which our anceſtors had been fo eminently 
endowed, evaporated in this century. In the vear 
1001, at the defire of Olaus II. king of Sweden, 
ſome Engliſh prieſts were ſent over into the north 
by king Ethelred. Of thele Sigefrid, archdeacon 
of York, was one. His labours were very ſuc- 
ceſsful, and he was appointed biſhop of Wexia, 
in Eaſt-Gothland. Having eftabliſhed the churches 
there, Le preached to the infidels in Weſt-Gothland, 
leaving his nephews to govern his dioceſe, while 
he was abſent. But they were murdered by the 
pagan nobility of the country. A melancholy 
proof, how ſtrong the fpirit of idolatry ſtill re- 
mained in theſe northern regions! The ſame kind 
of family-pride, which, at this day, preſerves the 
remnants of popery in proteſtant countries, pre- 
ſerved the exiſtence of paganiſm in Sweden. Sige- 
frid, however, returned into his dioceſe, died there 
a natural death, and was buried at Wexia. 

This man is ſaid to have finiſhed his courſe about , p. 
the year 1002; an account inconſiſtent, as to the 1002. 
order of time, with that which has been already 
given. But not to trouble the reader with fuch 
niceties of chronology, as at this diſtance of time 

are 
* Moſheim, Cent. XI. Chap. I. 
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are impoſſible to be adjuſted, it is more material 
to obſerve, that he appears to have been an apoſ- 
tolic perſon; that on his firſt arrival in Sweden, he 
was obliged, chiefly, to preach by interpreters; that 
he prevailed on the king to ſpare the murderers of 
his nephews; and, that though he was very poor, 
he refaſed to touch the fine, which had been ex- 
ated on thoſe murderers, and which had been 
offered to him as a preſent by the Swediſh monarch#. 
Gotebald, another Engliſh miſfionary, was ap- 
pointed biſhop in Norway, and preached in Scho- 
nen. 

Ulfrid, a learned and virtuous Engliſhman, 
preached the faith, firſt in Germany, afterwards in 
Sweden, under the patronage of king Olaus; where 

A. D. he was an inſtrument of converting many, till, in 
1028. the year 1028, preaching againſt the idol Thor, 
| and hewing it down with an hatchet, he was ſlain 
by the pagans. See Adam of Bremen, who wrote 
his hiſtory of the Church in 1080. 
Canute, king of Denmark, natural ſon of Swein II. 
whoſe great uncle Canute had reigned in England, 
was carefully educated by his father, who had no 
legitimate iſſue. He became king of Denmark by 
election, warred againſt the turbulent barbarians 
his neighbours, and planted the profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity in Courland, Samogitia, and Livonia. His 
zeal for the maintenance of the Clergy having diſ- 
guſted his ſubjects, he was deſerted and murdered. 
His brother Olaus ſucceeded, whoſe ſucceſſour 
Eric III. reſtored the authority of the clergy. The 
life of Canute was written by Elnoth, a monk of 
A.D. Canterbury, who lived twenty-four years in Den- 
1105. mark, and who wrote in 1105. He tells us, that 
the firſt preachers of the faith in Denmark, Swe- 


den, 


» Olaus B. 17. C. 20, Collier's Ecc. Hiſt, Alban 
Butler, Vol. | 
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den, and Norway were Engliſh prieſts; that the 


Danes embraced the goſpel with zeal, but that the 
Swedes were more obſtinate in their idolatry, amon 
whom Eſchil, an Engliſhman, was martyred, while 
he was preaching Chriſt to ſome ſavage tribes. 
That Sweden, however, was chiefly evangelized by 
Anglo-Saxon miſſionaries, is the remark of Stiern- 
man in his treatiſe on the ſtate of learning among 
the antient Swedes. Alban Butler, Vol. IL. 

Olaus, king of Norway, aſſiſted the Danes againſt 
Ethelred of England, and, in his return from Eng- 
land, carried over ſeveral prieſts; one of whom, 
named Grimkele, was appointed biſhop of Dront- 
heim, the capital of king Olaus. This prince 
aboliſhed idolatrous cuſtoms in Norway, Orkney, 
and Iceland. He uſed to travel with zealous 
preachers, exhorting his ſubjects, and deſtroying 
temples. The pagans, at length, aided by Canute 
of England, defeated and flew him in the year 


1030. His ſon Magnus was called home from 4. p. 
Ruſſia, and became king of Norway in 103g. 1039. 


Alban Butler, Vol. VII. 
The triumphs of the Goſpel in Denmark were, 


upon the whole, very conſpicuous in this century. 


Hear the account of Adam of Bremen, who wrote 


concerning the ſituation of this country in the year 


1080. Look,” ſays he, at that very ferocious 
nation of the Danes For a long time they have 
been accuſtomed, in the praiſes of God, to reſound 
Alleluia Look at that pyratical people They are 
now content with the fruits of their own country. 
Look at that horrid region, formerly altogether 
inacceſſible on account of idolatry - they now eagerly 

admit the preachers of the word &.“ 
From this very imperfect account, for which [ 
am obliged to Gibbon, and which he candidly 
admits 


„Gibbon, Vol. V. C. 55. 
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admits to be true, we may collect, what a bleſſed 
work ĩt is, to propagate the Goſpel of Chriſt ; that 
no men deſerve better of mankind than faithful 
miſſionaries; and, that the allegorical deſcriptions 
of the effects of real Chriſtianity, which we meet 
with in the prophets, have a deep and ſolid mean- 
ing*. To ſee Danes and Engliſhmen enjoying 
together, in mutual confidence and charity, the 
bleſſings of true religion, muſt have been ſurpriſing 
to thoſe, who had known, with what ſavage bar- 
barity the former had deſolated the habitations of 
the latter. In truth, that religion which could 
mollify, transform, and rectify the heart of an an- 
tient Dane, muſt indeed be divine. Theſe are the 
triumphs of the Goſpel. It was the preaching of the 
Croſs, attended with the energy of the Holy Spirit, 
which effected this ſalutary change of manners in 
the north of Europe. Denmark had inflicted much 
evil on her ſouthern neighbours, and they requited 
her with ſpiritual bleſſings. It is remarkable, that, 
to this day, no nation has exceeded the Danes in 
labours for the propagation of the Goſpel, in pro- 
portion to their abilities and opportunities. And 
it muſt be confeſſed, that they owe much to man- 
kind on the ſcore of gratitude, for the favours of 
the ſame kind, which their anceſtors received. 

I cannot, for want of materials, dwell on the 


particulars of the converſion of this people T. But 
the 


* Haah xi. The wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard ſhall lie down with the kid. 
+ One inſtance, however, is recorded, that will deſerve to 
be mentioned. William, an Engliſh prieſt, attended Canute 
the great, in one of his voyages from England to Denmark. 
Moved with pity on account of the idolatry of the Danes, he 
deſired to be left as a miſſionary. His labours were ſucceſsful, 
and he was appointed biſhop of Roſchild, in Zealand. King 
Swein having put to death ſome perſons without a legal trial, 
William forbad his entrance into the Church. Several cour- 
a tiers 
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the durable change of their manners intimates, that 
their country muſt have been bleſſed with one of 
thoſe gracious © effuſions” of the Holy Spirit, the 
conſequences of which are commonly felt for ages 
after. Toward the cloſe of this century, the northern 
nations ceaſed to invade the fouthern entirely. The 
laſt attempt was made by Magnus, king of Norway, 
on the iſle of Angleſea; but he was repulſed by 
Hugh earl of Shrewſbury®, in the eleventh year 


of William Rufus. That reſtleſs people ſeem 


about this time to have learned the uſe of tillage, 
which thenceforth kept them at home, and freed 
the other nations of Europe from the devaſtations 
ſpread over them by thoſe piratical invaders. This 
proved one great cauſe of the ſubſequent ſettlement 
and improvement of the ſouthern nations.” 

I quote the words of Hume, which repreſent in 
a very perſpicuous manner the advantages reſulting 
from the civilization of the north, not only to the 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, but alſo to the 
ſouth of Europe. It is in aſſigning the cauſe of 
this happy change, that I am obliged to diſſent 
from the elegant hiſtorian, He thinks that the 
effect is ſufficiently accounted for by theſe northern 
people having learned the uſe of tillage. But, 
beſides, that he has no hiſtorical evidence of this 
fat, and ſupports it by mere conjecture, it is fair 
to aſk, How came they to be ſo docile and tracta- 
ble, as to ſubmit to the arts of agriculture? Does 
a nation, habituated to arms and to idleneſs, eaſily 
give itſelf up to induſtry, and the arts of peace? 
If we can anſwer this queſtion aright, we ſhall 


know 


tiers drawing their ſwords, the biſhop offered them his neck · 

Swein ſubmitted, conformed to the rules of penance impoſed 

by. William, and ever after concurred with his views. 'The 

biſhop of Roſchild died in the year 1007. Alban Butler. 
Hume, Vol. I. C. V. 
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know to what is to be aſcribed the happy trans- 
formation of the north. Scanty as my materials 
have been, I have yet ſhewn, that the Goſpel had 
now been, for three centuries, preached in Scandi- 
navia. To this, doubtleſs, as the principal cauſe, 
we muſt attribute the happy alteration of manners 
in thoſe barbarous regions. Chriſtian godlineſs 
has the promiſe of the life that now is, as well as of 
that which is to come. While it conducts enflaved 
ſouls into liberty, and, turning them, from the 
power of Satan to God, inveſts them with the gar- 
ments of ſalvation, it alſo mcliorates their condition 
in this life, and diffuſes, through the world, the moſt 
ſalutary precepts of peace, order, and tranquillity, 
Let not men expect the general civilization of the 
globe by any other methods. When the earth 
ſhall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, then 
will the nations learn war no more. We enjoy, 
at this day, the advantages of ſociety derived to 
Europe, from the propagation of the Goſpel, while 
we ungratefully depreciate the labours of thoſe 
Chriſtian miſſionaries, through which, under God, 
thoſe advantages were conveyed to us. Our Sa- 
viour has directed us, to pray to the Lord of the 
harveſt, that he would ſend forth labourers into 
his harveſt; and every one, who breathes the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of the Goſpel, will devoutly obey the 
Precept. 
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CHAS I 
THE STATE OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


S the importance of our own country began 

to be diſplayed in this century, it will be 
proper to take fome notice of the appearance of 
religion in an ifland, which, we have ſeen, had fo 
diſtinguiſhed a ſhare, in diffufing divine truth 
through the northern parts of Europe. Even the 
very little of evangelical religion, which we may diſ- 
cover, may deſerve our attention. 

In the reign of Ethelred, a very cruel maſſacre 
of the Danes was, by royal order, made through- 
out his dominions. The rage of the populace, 
excited by ſo many injuries, was extreme, and 
made no diſtinction between the innocent and the 
guilty. Swein, king of Denmark, amply revenged 
theſe cruelties, by repeated devaſtations: and the 
unwarlike Ethelred fled into Normandy to fave his 
life, while his ſubjects felt all the miſeries, which 


might be expected from incenſed and victorious 


barbarians. Among other inſtances of their hoſti- 


lities, they levied a contribution on the county of 


Kent, and murdercd the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

who had refuſed to countenance the exaCtion®, 
The author, whoſe ſhort account I have fol- 
lowed, does not deign to give us the name of this 
archbiſhop, nor to relate a ſingle circumſtance of 
his murder. I cannot but think, however, that 
he would have enlarged on the ſubje&, if it would 
have gratified his diflike of religion. But thus a 
conduc, 

* Hume, Vol. I. p. 144. 
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conduct, at once the moſt magnanimous and pa- 
triotic, is buried in obſcurity, becauſe the hero was 
an eccleſiaſtic. Let it, however, receive the juſtice, 
Which 1s due to it, from theſe memoirs. 

The“ Danes were beſieging Canterbury, when 
Alphage, the archbiſhop, was intreated by his 
friends to ſave his own life. God forbid,” ſaid 
Alphage, that I ſhould tarniſh my character by 
ſo inglorious a conduct; and ſhould be afraid of 
going to heaven, becaule a violent death hes acroſs 
in the paſſage. I have been the inſtrument of 
drawing over ſeveral confiderable perſons among 
theſe Danes to the Goſpel: if this be a fault, I 
ſhall be happy in ſuffering for it. I have ranſomed 
ſome of my countrymen, and ſupported others 
when in captivity. If Danes be angry, becauſe 1 
have reproved their ſins, it behoves me to remember 
him, who hath ſaid, © If thou give not the wicked 
warning, his blood will I require at thine hand.” 
It is the character of an hireling to leave the ſlieep, 
when he ſeeth the wolf coming. I mean, there- 
fore, to ſtand the ſhock, and ſubmit to the order 
of Divine Providence &.“ 

The archbiſhop, influenced by theſe motives, 
remained in Canterbury, and exhorted the people, 
as a Chriſtian paſtor. But the Danes entered the 
city by violence, and exerciſed the moſt horrid 
barbarities, particularly on ladies of quality, whom 
they dragged to the ſtake and burnt to death, nor 
did they ſpare even infants. Alphage, moved ac 
theſe hideous ſcenes, had the boldneſs to expoſtu- 
late with them. The cradle,” ſays he, can 
afford no triumphs for ſoldiers. It would be better 
for you to exerciſe your vengeance on me, whole: 
death may give ſome celebrity to your names. Re- 

member, 

* Collier's Ecc. Hiſt. 

+ Olbern de Vit, Elphegi. Hoveden's Annals. 
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member, ſome of your troops, have, through my 
means, been brought over to the faith of Chriſt, 
and I have frequently rebuked you for your acts 
of injuſtice.” The Danes, exaſperated at his words, 
ſeized, and bound the archbiſhop, and kept him 
priſoner for ſeven months. His liberty, however, 
was offered to him, on condition of immenſe pay- 
ments to be made by himſelf and by Ethelred the 
king. He told them, that the ſums were too large 
to be raiſed by any exactions, and he firmly refuſed 
to drain the treaſures of the Church, for the ſake 
of ſaving his life; accounting it wrong to give to 
pagans thoſe ſums, which had been devoted to the 
honour of religion, and to the relief of the poor. 
The mercileſs Danes, enraged beyond meaſure, 
threw him down and ſtoned him, while he prayed 
for his enemies, and for the Church; and, at length, 
a certain Dane, lately become a Chriſtian, diſ- 
patched him, in order to free him from his pain.— 
One of his ſucceſſours, the famous Lanfranc, doubt- 
ed whether Alphage ought to be looked on as a 
martyr, becauſe he had not died explicitly for the 
Chriſtian faith. But Anſelm, a ſtill more famous 
perſonage, told Lanfranc, that Alphage was a real 
martyr, who died rather than commit an unjuſt 
thing. Nor is it eaſy to conceive that any ſpirit, 


leſs than that of a Chriſtian, could have conducted 


him through ſuch a ſcene, and ſupported him with 
ſo much fortitude and charity.—Alphage was mur- 
dered in the year 1012. 

A preceding archbiſhop, probably his immediate 
predeceſſor, Elfric, in the year 1006, had directed in 
one of the canons publiſhed at a council *, in 
which he preſided, that every pariſh-prieſt ſhould 
be obliged on Sundays and on other holidays, to ex- 
plain the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Goſ- 

pel 
Collier. 


A. D. 
1013. 
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pel for the day, before the people, in the Engliſh 
tongue. While hiſtorians enlarge on the quarrels 
between the papacy and the civil power, and deſcaut, 
with tedious prolixity, on .the ſuperſtitions, which 
were in vogue during the dark ages, they are too 
apt to paſs over in a curſory manner, ſuch facts 
as this, which has been mentioned. Let the reader, 
who has ſeriouſly conſidered the importance and 
excellency of evangelical truth, refle& on the pre- 
ciouſneſs of the doctrines, which the Lord's Prayer, 
the Creed, and ſome of the plaineſt and moſt prac- 
tical paſſages of the New Teſtament, do either 
exhibit or imply; and he will be convinced, that, 
if the canon of Elfric had been obeyed with any 
tolerable degree of ſpirit and exactneſs in a number 
of pariſhes in England, the ignorance and dark- 
neſs could not have been ſo complete nor fo 
univerſal, as we are generally taught to believe 
it was. Such biſhops as Elfric and Alphage muſt 
have been uſeful lights in thoſe times. The Gol- 
pels read in the Churches, I ſuppoſe, were either 
the ſame as, or ſimilar to, thoſe which are read at 
this day ; nor 1s it to be imagined, that a familiar 
expoſition of them, in conjunction with the Creed 
and the Lord's Prayer, would be in vain: becauſe, 
in every age, the preaching of Chriſtian funda- 
mentals is accompanied with a divine energy, and 
the word returns not void to its Divine Author, 
but proſpers in the thing whereto he ſends it &. 
The mixture of ſuperſtitious inventions might adul- 
terate, but could not altogether deſtroy the efficacy 
of the Word of God, Nor can I doubt but many 
at this day, who boaſt of their exemption from 
papal ignorance, and who call themſelves enlight- 
ened, becauſe they have been refined by philoſo- 
phical and political knowledge, are 3 
| muc 
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much inferior in Chriſtian light and ſpirit to many, 
who lived in the dark times of the eleventh cen- 
tury, under the benefit of ſuch advantages of 
inſtruction, as the canon before us afforded. For 
that elementary knowledge, which is the object of 
the canon, 1s ever more falutary in its influence, 
than the moſt ingenious ſubtilties of literary re- 
finement in religion. Theſe, like the ſpider's web, 
are intricate, and are often found to be flimſy and 
void of any ſubſtantial advantage to mankind. 
Armed with catechetical knowledge, I conceive 
that ſerious minds would in that age find reſt and 
food to their ſouls ; and the love of God being, by 
this means, ſhed abroad in the heart, would con- 
ſtrain the miſhonaries of that period to diffuſe the 
Goſpel in the northern regions with ability and 
ſuccels. 

The facts, on which theſe reflections are founded, 
may ſhew us, that God had not forſaken this iſland 
during the diſaſtrous reign of Ethelred, though 
the political hemiſphere was gloomy beyond ex- 
preſſion. Ethelred himſelf, though he returned 
into his kingdom, was never able to make head 
againſt the Danes, who at length, in the year 1017, 
brought the Engliſh into total ſubjection. Their 
king Canute, and his two ſons in ſucceſſion, go- 
verned England, which, however, recovered itſelf 
from the Daniſh yoke, and received Edward the 


Confeſſor, the {on of Ethelred, as its monarch, in A. p. 
the year 1041. But the Saxon line, though re- 1041. 


ſtored, was unable to maintain itſelf on the throne, 


and ſoon ſunk under the power of William the A. p. 
Norman, who in the year 1066, beheld himſelf 1066. 


the ſovereign of England, which continues under 

a at rayon of his poſterity to this day. 
Under William, the papal power, which hi- 
therto 


* Oſmund, a Norman, privy counſellor to William the 
Conqueror, 
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therto had by no means been ſo abſolute in Eng- 
land as in the ſouthern countries, began to be felt 
more ſtrongly, and ſoon reached the fame height, 
which it had attained in France and Italy. The 
tyrant found it a convenient engine for the ſupport 
of his own deſpotic authority: and, while he took 
care that every one of his ſubjects ſhould, in ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters, bow under the yoke of the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, he reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme 
dominion in civil affairs, and exerciſed it with the 
moſt unqualified rigour. Lanfranc, whom he ap- 
pointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, zealouſly ſup- 
ported the power of Rome, and confirmed the 
abſurd doctrine of tranſubſtantiation by his in- 
fluence and authority. His ſucceffour, Anſelm, 
was no leſs devoted to the pore, and maintained 
ſeveral famous conteſts with his ſovereign William 
Rufus, the ſon and ſucceſſour of the Conqueror. 
This archbiſhop contributed much, by his influence, 
to ſettle the celibacy of the clergy in England; and 
it muſt be confeſſed, that even the virtues of this 
great man, through the peculiar infelicity of the 
times, were attended with great difadvantages to 
the ſtate of ſociety. For it ought to be obſerved, 
that, if we ſet aſide his attachment to the authority 
of the pope, and his paſſion for the faſhionable 
ſuperſtitions, his conduct was pious and exemplary: 
his zeal againſt the luxury, ſimony, and vices of 
the great was laudable: and, above all, his defence 
ef evangelical truth, adorned by an upright courſe 
of life and converſation, preſerved under God ſome 


genuine 


Conqueror, afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury, corrected the li- 
turgy uſed in his dioceſe. And he was thought to have done 
the work ſo judiciouſly, that the ſervice “ In Uſum Sarum,” 
was received in other dioceſes, and became common through- 
out England. For, before this time, every dioceſe had its appro- 
Liturgy, Collier's Ecclef, Hiſtory. 


priate 
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genuine remains of godlineſs in the nation. Nor 
ought we to follow implicitly the 1deas of our 
proteſtant hiſtorians, who, in every debate between 
the king and the Church, are ſure to decide againſt 
the latter. What could be more arbitrary, for 
inſtance, than the demand of a thouſand pounds 
which William Rufus made upon Anſelm? and 
what more warrantable than the conduct of the 
latter*? He offered the king five hundred pounds, 
which were refuſed in diſguſt. Anſelm gave the 
ſum to the poor, rather than rack his tenants to 
double it, and ſaid to the tyrant,—* If I am uſed 
according to my {tation, all I have is at your ſer- 
vice; —if I am treated as a flave, I ſhall keep my 
property to myſelf.” 

And undoubtedly the rapacity and profaneneſs 
of the Norman princes, particularly of William 
Rufus, in the ſeizure and alienation of eccleſiaſtical 
benefices, were juſtly oppoſed by the biſhops of 
thoſe times. It is only to be wiſhed, that they 
had conducted their oppoſition on the grounds of 
Scripture, and the precedents of the primitive 
Church, — not on the authority of the court of Rome. 


Nothing elſe ſeems to have occurred, deſerving 


a place in theſe memoirs, in the general hiſtory of 
our iſland, during the courſe of this century, ex- 
cept what relates to the perſonal character of Mar- 
garet queen of Scotland: a woman of the rareſt 
piety, and of a character fitted to throw a luſtre 
on the pureſt ages. She was ſiſter to Edgar Athe- 
lin, the graadſon of Edmund Ironfide, who was 
the ſon and ſucceſſour of Ethelred. Edgar was a 
peculiar favourite of the Engliſh, becauſe he was 
the laſt of the Saxon line of princes. In the reign 
of William the Norman, he and his fiſter found a 
lafe + retreat in Scotland, under the protection of 


Malcolm, 
Collier. + Alban Butler, Vol. V. 
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Malcolm, who, by the aſſiſtance of Edward the 


Confeſſor, had recovered the throne of Scotland 


0 


AT. 
1093. 


from the uſurper Macbeth. Malcolm married the 
Engliſh princeſs. Wonderful things are related of 
her piety, liberality, and humility. Through her 
influence, the ferocious ſpirit of her huſband re- 
ceived an happy tincture of humanity. She was 
enabled to reform the kingdom of Scotland in a 
great degree, and to introduce a more ſerious re- 
gard to the duties of the Lord's day, than had been 
known in that country. She had by Malcolm fix 
ſons and two daughters. Three of her ſons reigned 
ſucceſſively, and were eſteemed excellent monarchs. 
Her daughter Matilda was wife to Henry I. of 
England, and was looked on as a pious Chriſtian. 
Margaret had taken uncommon care of her chil- 
dren's education, and the fruits of her labours ap- 
peared in their lives. Theodoric, her confeſſor, 
obſerves, that ſhe was remarkably attentive in pub- 
lic prayer. And,” ſays he, © ſhe would diſcourſe 
with me concerning the ſweetneſs of everlaſting life, 
in ſuch a manner, as to draw tears from my eyes.” 
This ſame Theodoric, a monk of Durham, wrote 
her life. She was afflicted with ſickneſs at the 
very time in which her huſband Malcolm was ſlain 
at Alnwick in Northumberland, in the time of 
William Rufus, in 1093. The bitter news was 
brought to her ears: her reflection upon it was 
truly Chriſtian. * I thank thee, O Lord, that in 
ſending me ſo great an affliction, thou wouldſt 
purify me from my ſins. O Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
who by thy death haſt given life to the world, de- 
liver me from evil.” She ſurvived this event only 
a few days. A princeſs of fuch accompliſhments, 
could not have ſhone in vain in Scotland; but, moſt 
probably, muſt have led many, in a rude and igno- 


rant age, to think that there is ſomething real in 
godlineſs. 
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CHAT. V. 


ANSELM. 


U . wt good men frequently appear to more 
advantage in private life than in publick, is 
a remark which was perhaps never better exempli- 
fed than in this prelate, of whom all that is known 
by the generality of readers is, that he was a ſtre- 
nuous ſupporter of the papal dominion in England. 
I can eaſily conceive that he might be influenced 
by the pureſt motives in this part of his conduct, 
when I refle& on the ſhameleſs and profane man- 
ners of the Norman princes. But his private life 
was purely his own, originating more directly from 
the honeſt and good heart, with which, through 
grace, he was eminently endowed. As a divine 
and a Chriſtian, he was the firſt of characters in 
this century, and will, therefore, deſerve ſome at- 
tention. 

He * was born at Aouſt in Piedmont. From 
early life his religious caſt of mind was fo prevalent, 
that, at the age of fifteen, he offered himſelf to a 
monaſtery, but was refuſed, leſt his father ſhould 
have been diſpleaſed. He afterwards became en- 
tangled in the vanities of the world; and, to his 
death, he bewailed the fins of his youth. Becoming 
a ſcholar of Lanfranc, his predeceſſor in the See of 


Canterbury, at that time a monk at Bec in Nor- A. p. 
mandy, he commenced monk in the year 1060, 1060. 


at the age of twenty-ſeven. He afterwards became 
the prior of the monaſtery. His progreſs in reli - 
gious knowledge was great; but mildneſs and 
| charity 

* Butler, Vol. IV, 
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Charity ſeem to have predominated in all his views 
of piety. The book, commonly called Auguſtine's 
meditations, was chiefly abſtracted from the wri- 
tings of Anſelm. At the age of forty-five, he became 
abbot of Bec. Lanfranc dying in 1089, William 
Rufus uſurped the revenues ot the See of Canter- 
bury, and treated the monks of the place in a 
barbarous manner. For ſeveral years this profane 
tyrant declared, that none ſhould have the See 
while he lived; but a fit of ſickneſs overawed his 
ſpirit; and conſcience, the voice of God, which 
often ſpeaks even in the proudeſt and the moſt 
inſenſible, ſeverely reproved his wickedneſs; inſo- 
much, that he nominated Anſelm to be the ſuc- 
ceflour of Lanfranc. That Anſelm ſhould have 
accepted the office with much reluctance, under 
fuch a prince, is by na means to be wondered at: 
and, the more upright and conſcientious men are, 
the more wary and reluctant will they always be 
found in accepting offices of fo ſacred a nature; 
though it is natural for men of a ſecular ſpirit to 
judge of others by themſelves, and to ſuppoſe the 
<* nolo epiſcopar!” to be, without any exceptions, 
the language of hypocriſy. 

Anſelm preſſed the king to allow the calling of 
councils, in order to inſtitute an enquiry into 
crimes and abuſes; and alſo to fill the vacant ab: 
beys, the revenues of which William had reſerved 
to himſelf with facrilegious avarice. Nothing but 
the conviction of conſcience, and the aſcendency, 
which real uprightneſs maintains over wicked- 
neſs and profligacy, could have induced ſuch a 

on as William Rufus, to have promoted An- 
ſelm to the See, though he muſt have foreſeen how 
improbable it was, that the abbot would ever be- 
come the tame inſtrument of his tyranny and 
oppreſſion. In fact, Anſelm, finding the Church 


overborn 
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overborn by the iniquities of the tyrant, retired to 
the continent with two monks, one of whom, 
named Eadmer, wrote his life. 

Living a retired life in Calabria, he gave em- 
ployment to his active mind in writing a treatiſe 
on the reaſons why God ſhould become man, and 
on the doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation; 
a work at that time uſeful to the Church of Chriſt, 
as he refuted the ſentiments of Roſcelin, who had 
publiſhed erroneous views concerning the Trinity. 
For, after a ſleep of many ages, the genius of Arian- 
iſm or Socinianiſm, or both, had awaked, and taken 
advantage of the general ignorance, to corrupt the 
fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity. Anſelm 
knew how to reaſon clofely and ſyſtematically, 
after the manner of the famous Peter Lombard, 
maſter of the ſentences, and biſhop of Paris ; and 
he was properly the firſt of the ſcholaſtic divines. 
The method of ratiocination then uſed was, no 
doubt, tedious, verboſe, and ſubtil; and, in pro- 
ceſs of time, grew more and more perplexed. It 
was, however, preferable to the diſſipation and 
inanity, which, in many publications of our times, 
pretend to the honour of good ſenſe and found 
wiſdom, though devoid of learning and induſtry : 
and the furniture of the ſchools, in the hands of a 
fine genius like Anſelm, adorned with ſolid piety, 
and under the control of a good underſtanding, 
ſtemmed the torrent of profane infidelity, and ably 
ſupported the cauſe of godlineſs in the world. 
Roſcelin was confuted, and the common orthodox 


doctrine of the Trinity upheld itſelf in the Church. 


What were the preciſe views of Roſcelin will be 
better underſtood, when we come to introduce one 
of his ſcholars, the famous Peter Abelard, to the 
reader's notice. 
Anſelm, weary of an empty title of dignity, and 
ſeeing no probability of being enabled to ſerve the 
Vor. III. Y Church 
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Church in the archbiſhopric, intreated the pope to 
give him leave to reſign it, but in vain. Nor does 
he ſeem to have been juſtly chargeable with the 
diſplay of an © oftentatious humility,” when he 
had firſt refuſed the promotion x. The integrity, 
with which he had acted, ever ſince that promo- 
tion had taken place, ought to have reſcued him 
from the illiberal cenſure. © Rufus had detained 
in priſon ſeveral perſons, whom he had ordered to 


be freed during the time of his penitence; he til! 


preyed upon the eccleſiaſtical benefices; the fale 
of ſpiritual dignities continued as open as ever; 
and he kept poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of the 
revenues belonging to the See of Canterbury.” 
Was it a crime, or was it an inſtance of laudable 
integrity in Anſelm, to remonſtrate againſt ſuch 
proceedings? I ſuppoſe the candour and good 
{enſe of the author, to whom I allude, would have 
inclined him to praiſe that upright conduct, for 
which Anſelm was obliged to retire to the conti- 
nent, had not this ſame Anſelm been a prieſt, and 
a prieſt too of ſincere zeal and fervour. In juſtice 
to Anſelm, it ſhould, moreover, be obſerved, that 
one reaſon, why he wiſhed to reſign his archbi- 
ſhopric, was, that he believed he might be of 
more: ſervice to the ſouls of men in a merely clerical 
character, which was more obſcure. And he was 
naturally led to affign this reaſon to the pope, from 
the obſervation, which he made of the effe& of his 
preaching on audiences in Italy. 

Men of ſuperior talents, however, are frequently 
born to drudge in buſineſs or in arts, whether they 


be in 1 or in adverſe circumſtances. For 
the need of ſuch men; and they them- 


mankind 

ſelves are not apt to bury their powers in indolence. 

A council was called at Bari by pope — — 
tt 


See Hume, Vol. I. p. 302. 
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ſettle with the Greeks the diſpute which had long 
ſeparated the eaſtern and weſtern Churches, con- 
cerning the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. For 
the Greek Church, it ſhould ſeem, without any 
ſcriptural reaſon, had denied the proceſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt from the Son; and had, therefore, 
thruſt the words F1L100q; out of the Nicene Creed. 
While the diſputants were engaged, Anſelm, ſaid 
the pope, Anſelm our father and maſter, where 
are you? The archbiſhop aroſe, and by his powers 
of argumentation filenced the Greeks. 

At Lyons, he wrote on the conception of the 
Virgin, and on original fin; and thus he employed 
himſelf in religious, not in ſecular cares, during 
the whole of his exile. A ſtrong proof of his ex- 
emption from that domineering ambition, of which 
he has been accuſed. In the year 1100 he heard 
of the death of his royal perſecutor, which he is 
ſaid to have ſeriouſly lamented, and returned into 
England, by the invitation of Henry I. To finiſh, 
at once, the account of his unpleaſant conteſts 
with the Norman princes, he, at length, was enabled 
to compromiſe them. The great object of con- 
troverſy was the ſame in England, as in the other 
countries of Europe, namely, Whether the inveſti- 
ture of biſhoprics ſhould be received from the king 
or from the pope.” Anſelm, moved undoubtedly 
by a conſcientious zeal, becauſe all the world bore 
witneſs to his integrity, was deciſive for the latter; 
and the egregious iniquities, and ſhameleſs viola- 
tions of all juſtice and decorum, practiſed by 
princes in that age, would naturally ſtrengthen the 
prejudices of Anſelm's education. To receive in- 

iture from the pope for the ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
and, at the ſame time, to do homage to the king 
for the temporalities, was the only medium, which 
in thoſe times could be found, between the pre- 
| Y 2 tenſions 
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tenſions of the civil and eccleſiaſtical dominion ; 
and matters were ſettled, -on this plan, both in 
England and in Germany. 

If Anſelm then contributed to the depreſſion of 
the civil power, and the confirmation of the papal, 
he was unhappily carried away by a popular tor- 
rent, which few minds had power to reſiſt. It 
ſeems certain, however, that ambition formed no 
part of this man's character. While I am with 
you,” he would often ſay to his friends, © Iam like 
a bird in a cave amidit her young, and enjoy the 
ſweets of retirement and ſocial affections. But 
when I am thrown into the world, I am like the 
ſame bird hunted and harraffed by ravens or other 
fowls of prey: the incurſions of various cares diſ- 
tract me; and ſecular employments, which I love 
not, vex my ſoul.” He, who ſpent a great part of 
his life in retirement, who thought, ſpake, and 
wrote ſo much of vital godlineſs ; and whoſe moral 
character was allowed, even by his enemies, to have 
ever been without a blot, deſerves to be believed 
in theſe declarations *. 

Let us then attend to thoſe traits of cha- 
racter, which were more perſonal, and in which 
the heart of the man more plainly appears. He 

ractiſed that, which all godly perſons have ever 
found ſalutary and even neceſſary, namely; retired and 
devotional meditation, and even watched long in the 
night for the ſame purpoſe. One day, an hare, 
purſued by the hounds, ran under his horfe for 
refuge, as he was riding. The object, bringing at 
once to his recollection a moſt awful ſcene, he 
ſtopped and ſaid weeping, * this hare reminds me 
of a ſinner juſt dying, ſurrounded with devils, wait- 
ing for their prey.” It was in this manner, that 
he uſed to ſpiritualize every object, a practice ever 
derided by profane minds, whether performed in- 

| 1 judiciouſly 
„ See his Life, written by Eadmer, © 
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judiciouſly or not ; but to which, in ſome degree, 
every devout and pious ſpirit on earth has been 
addicted. 

In a national ſynod, held at St. Peter's, Weſt- 
minſter, he forbad men to be ſold as cattle, which 
had till then been practiſed. For the true reliefs 
and mitigations of human miſery lay entirely, at 
that time, in the influence of Chriſtianity; and 
ſmall as that influence then was, the ferocity of 
the age was tempered by it; and human life was 
thence prevented from being entirely degraded to 
a level with that of the beaſts which peri 

Anſelm died in the ſixteenth year of his arch- 
biſhopric, and in the ſeventy-fixth of his age. 
Toward the end of his life, he wrote on the will, 
predeſtination, and grace, much in Auguſtine's 
manner. In prayers, meditations, and hymns, he 
ſeems to have had a iar delight. Eadmer 
lays, that he uſed to ſay, If he ſaw hell open, 
and fin before him, he would leap into the former, 
to avoid the latter.” I am ſorry to ſee this ſenti- 
ment, which, ſtripped of figure, means no more 
than what all good men allow, that he feared ſin 
more than puniſhment, aſperſed by ſo good a di- 
vine as Fox the martyrologiſt “. But Anſelm was 
a papiſt, and the beſt proteſtants have not won 
without their prejudices. 

But it is time to let Anſelm. ſpeak for himſelf; 
it is poſſible, we may hear ſomething by no means 
unworthy the attention of the moſt intelligent 
Chriſtians. A direction for the viſitation of the 
lick was compoſed by Anſelm+; the ſubſtance of 
which is as follows. Two previous queſtions were 
to be aſked by the miniſter ; the firſt was, Doft 
thou believe that thou deſerveſt damnation? the 

ſecond - 
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ſecond was, Doſt thou intend to lead a new life? 
When the ſick man had returned an anſwer in the 
affirmative to theſe queſtions, he was further aſked, 
Doft thou believe, that thou canſt not be ſaved, but 
by the death of Chriſt? The ſick man anſwered, 
I do ſo believe. Then the miniſter ſays to him, See 
then, while life remains in thee, that thou repoſe 
thy confidence only in the death of Chrift ; truſt 
in nothing elſe; commit thyſelf wholly to this 
death; cover thyſelf wholly with this alone, mix 
thyſelf wholly with this death; involve thyſelf 
wholly in this death. And, if the Lord will judge 
thee, ſay, Lord I caſt the death of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt between myſelf and thy judgment; otherwiſe 
I will not engage in judgment with thee. And if 
he ſhall ſay to thee, that thou art a ſinner, ſay, ! 
place the death of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt between 
me and my fins. If he ſhall ſay to thee, that thou 
haſt deſerved damnation, ſay, Lord, I caſt the 
death of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt between me and 
my evil deſerts, and | offer his merits for that merit, 
which 1 ought to have had and have not; if he 
ſhall ſay, that he is angry with thee, ſay, Lord, 1 
caſt the death of the Lord Jefus Chriſt berween me 
and thy diſpleaſure. 
It cannot be doubted, but all this proceſs would 
be mere formality in the hands of many perſons, both 
aſtors and people. But fo, even 4 Inn day, are 
— the moſt ſpiritual catechiſms, and the moſt 
evangelical exhortations. While the world is, as 
it is, 3 and ſenſual, the very beſt means of 
grace will be loft on very many. But it is not eaſy 
to conceive, that he who compoſed theſe directions, 
could himſelf have been a mere formaliſt. They 
breathe the fpirit of one, who ſeems to have felt 
what it is to appear before the Majeſty of God; 
and alſo, how unclean and defiled with fin both his 
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nature and practice had been; and how unſafe it is 
to reſt on any thing but Chriſt crucified. The 
jewel of the Goſpel, peace by the blood of Chriſt 
alone, which is the doctrine that gives law and 
being, order and efficacy to all the other doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, is contained in this plain catechiſm; 
and the variety and repetition, which the author 
indulges, offenſive as they are in the light of cri- 
ticiſm, demonſtrate the author's fincerity and 
zeal, and are the natural effe& of the impreſſion, 
which had been felt in his own conſcience. For 
thoſe alone, who have plougheddeep into the human 
heart ; have been truly ſerious for eternity ; have 
been well practiſed in ſelf- examination, and are 
become well acquainted witli their own demerits, 
are diſpoſed to reliſh the peculiarities and the eſſen- 
tials of the Goſpel. Let a man once know himſelf 
a finner deſerving deſtruction, and be truly deſirous 
to become a new creature, and he will find that 
the Goſpel of Chriſt is the only cordial that can 
conſole him. This cordial is here adminiſtered; 
and as it belongs to true penitents only, to the 
humble and the contrite, fo is it adminiſtered by 
the ſkilful divine before us: or, in other words, 
that doctrine, which is © moſt wholeſome and 
very full of comfort,” namely, the doctrine of 
juſtification * before God, po: for the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, by faith and 
not for our own works or deſervings *,“ is preached 
by a biſhop of the eleventh century. So ſtrong 
was the provifion made by the God of all grace 
for the preſervation of evangelical truth in the 
darkeſt times. With happy inconſiſtency, An- 
ſelm, in ſeeking peace to his conſcience, and in 
preaching peace to others, ſees none of the mani- 
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fold ſuperſtitious methods with which the papacy 
abounded, and which he himſelf profeſſed. I ſup- 
poſe he would give ſome lower meaning to the 
doctrine of the merits of Saints, and the efficacy of 
pilgrimages; ſome meaning, which ſhould not in- 
terfere with a ſimple application to Jeſus Chriſt, 
And this was the method of many other pious ſpi- 
Tits in thoſe ages. The reader is deſired to obſerve, 
however, that we have found the eſſential and 
leading doctrine of real Chriſtianity in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Anſelm: and hence, we are at no loſs to 
account for the ſuperior piety and virtue, which 
rendered him the ornament of the times in which 
he lived, though they exempted him not from 
the common frailty of being ſeduced by the pre- 
judices of education. The ineſtimable benefit of 
reading, and meditating on the divine word with 
prayer, may, from this example, be inferred. Such 
reading and meditation were the delight and em- 


ployment of Anſelm, through life; and he found 


the word of God a light to his feet, and a lantern 
to his paths. 

Hence alſo. it is not to be wondered at, that he 
ſhould ſo ſeriouſly oppoſe the anti-trinitarian re- 
finements of Roſcelin, He, who finds relief to his 
own mind 1n the death of Chriſt, can never behold 
with indifference the attacks made on the dignity 
of Chriſt's perſon. And though, in that rude age, 
men had not, ſo commonly as in our times, learned 
to expreſs a contempt for the Scriptures, yet there 
were thoſe, who ridiculed and pretended to argue 
againſt their divine inſpiration. The zeal of An- 
ſelm, who lived for eternity, by faith in Chriſt, 
was induced to oppoſe theſe attempts, in a work 
entitled, The Fool refuted*.” The ingenuity 
and acuteneſs of the archbiſhop were diſplayed with 
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ood effect in this treatiſe. It is proper to obſerve, 
alſo, that this great man was the real inventor of 
the argument, erroneouſly attributed to Deſcartes, 
which undertakes to prove the exiſtence of God 
from the idea of infinite perfection, which is to be 
found, without exception, in every man's mind x. 
Thus did Anſelm employ himſelf in the defence 
of divine truth and ſerious religion. His know- 
ledge of the Scriptures was, I am perſuaded, fo 
ſound, and his love of them ſo fincere, that if he 
had met with direct oppoſition, on theſe infinitely 
momentous ſubjects, from the court of Rome, he 
would have ſooner pronounced the pope to be 
Antichriſt, than have parted with his evangelical 
ſentiments and profeſſion. But the courſe of events 
threw him into ſuch circumſtances, that it became 
the temporal intereſt of the court of Rome, to 
cheriſh and honour the archbiſhop. 
Hear with what ſeriouſneſs he expreſſes his views 
concerning his own juſtification before God. 
am conſcious that I deſerve damnation, and my 
repentance ſuffices not for ſatisfaction; but certain 
it is, that thy mercy abounds above all offences +.” 
The works of this great prelate are partly ſcho- 
laſtical, partly devotional. Taken together, they 
demonſtrate him to have been eminently endowed 
with genius and piety. Like Auguſtine, whom he 
| ſeems to have followed, as his model, he abounds 
both in profound argumentation on the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe and difficult ſubjects, and in devout and 
fervent meditations on practical godlineſs. But it 
will not be ſo much adapted to the purpoſe of this 
hiſtory to analyze his tracts, as to give ſome de- 
tached paſſages on matters of real Chriſtian im- 
portance, | 
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In his treatiſe on the reaſon why God became 
man“, he ſays, © I ſee that the man, whom we 
ſeek as qualified to be our Mediator, muſt be of 
this deſcription; he muſt nat die of neceſſity, be- 
cauſe he muſt be omnipotent; nor of debt, becauſe 
he muſt not be a finner; and yet he muſt die volun- 
tarily, becauſe it was neceſſary, that he ſhould do ſo, 
as Mediator.” “ As it 1s neceſſary, that man ſhould 
fatisfy for the fin of man, therefore none could 
make ſatisfaction, but he who was properly man, 
Adam himſelf, or one of his race. That Adam 
himſelf could ſatisfy was impoſſible +.” 

He thus expreſſes his admiration, while he me- 
ditates on the power of the croſs r. O hidden 
fortitude! that a man hanging on the croſs ſhould 
luſpend eternal death, which oppreſſed mankind! 
that a man, nailed to the croſs, ſhould overcome 
the world, and puniſh its wicked powers with 
everlaſting deſtruction. O ſecret powers! that a 
man condemned with robbers, ſhould ſave men 
condemned with devils; that a man extended on 
a croſs ſhould draw all things to himſelf! O ſecret 
virtue! that one, expiring in agony, ſhould draw 
innumerable fouls from hell; that man ſhould un- 
dertake the death of the body, and deſtroy the 
death of fouls!” 

Speaking of the humiliation of Chriſt &, he ob- 
ſerves, © He aſſumed poverty, yet loſt not his 
riches; rich within, poor without. God was latent 
in riches; man was apparent in poverty.,—By that 
blood we have loſt the rags of iniquity, that we 
might be clothed with the garment of immortality. 
Leſt we ſhould not dare with our poverty to ap- 
proach him, who has all riches in his hand, he 
exhibited himſelf poor; that is, God condeſcended 
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to take upon him our nature. That man might re- 
turn to internal riches, God condeſcended to appear 
externally poor. We ſhould have wanted at leaſt 
one proof of his tender love to us, unleſs he had 
taken upon him our poverty, and he himſelf had 
ſuſtained, for a time, that indigence, from which he 
delivers us.” 

The reader, from theſe ſpecimens, may form 
ſome idea of the felicity of thought, which enabled 
this prelate to unite practical devotion with ſcho- 
laſtic theology, and to educe the moſt cogent 
motives to gratitude and pious affections from thoſe 
myſterious doctrines, which have ever been eſteem- 
ed, by wiſe and holy men, the ſpecial glory of 
Chriſtianity, 

The following thought ſeems to throw no ſmall 
light on ſome of the moſt ſublime ideas of Scri 
ture. He has his eye on the firſt chapter to the 
Epheſians. © In the revelation of the myſtery of 
our Lord's incarnation, the angels themſelves re- 
ceived an advancement of dignity. Even their 
joy was increaſed, when they began to receive men 
into their fellowſhip. Chriſt indeed died not for 
angels; nevertheleſs, the fruits of his redemption, 
tend to their benefit. The enmity, which ſin had 
cauſed between the angelic and human nature, is 
done away; and even from the redemption of men, 
the loſs of the antient angelic ruin 1s repaired. 
Thus heavenly and earthly things are renewed: 
thoſe, however, only, who were in Chriſt elected 
and predeſtinated before the foundation of the 
world, obtain this benefit. For im him they al- 
ways were and are, whom God hath choſen from 
eternity.” 

His views of the virtue and efficacy of the ſacri- 
fice of Chriſt he thus exprefles*: * Chriſt was 
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made fin for us, that is, a ſacrifice for ſin. For, in 
the law the facrifices, which are offered for fins, 
are called fins. Hence Chriſt 1s called fin, becauſe 
he was offered for fin. — He hath blotted out all 
fin, original and actual; hath fulfilled all righte- 
ouſneſs, and opened the kingdom of heaven.—By 
one offering he pertects for ever *: for, to the end 
of the world, that victim will be fufficient for the 
cleanfing of all his people. If they fin a thouſand 
umes, they need no other Saviour, becauſe this 
ſuffices for all things, and cleanſes every conſcience 
from fin.” I need not fay of a man ſo holy and 
upright, that he meant not to encourage fin, 
while he magnifies the favour of divine peace, 
through the blood of Chriſt, which his own con- 
fcience had experienced. | 

« Though + all, who were to be ſaved, could 
not be preſent when Chrift made that redemption, 
yet fo great was the virtue of that death, that its 
efſects are extended to thoſe, who are abſent or 
remote, in regard to place and time.” 

Hear how divinely he fpeaks of the Holy Spirit 
and his operations. The Holy Spirit is evi- 
dently declared to be God}, becauſe, unleſs he 
were God, he would not have a temple. He 
breathed on them, and faid unto them, receive ye 
the Holy Ghoſth. As if he had ſaid: As ye per- 
ceive this breath, — by which I intimate to you the 
Holy Spirit, as ſpiritual objects are intimated by 
ſenſible things, to proceed from my body, fo know 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from my perſon, even 
from the fecret of my Deity.” An interpretation 
worthy of him, who confuted theGreeks in the article 
of the proceſſion of the Holy Spirit from the Son. 
Indeed every precious fundamental of Chriſtianity 
appears in his writings. Remove the rubbiſh of 

ſuperſtition, 
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ſuperſtition, and view the inward man; and you 
fee in Anſelm all that is vital and eſſential in god- 
lineſs. Nor is he content with orthodoxy of ſen- 
timent: let us hear how he pants after God, and 
learn from him to apply, by prayer, for the power 
of the doctrine, which we profeſs *. Draw me, 
Lord, into thy love. As thy creature, I am thine 
altogether; make me to be ſo in love. See, Lord, 
before thee is my heart: it ſtruggles; but, of itſelf, 
it can effect nothing. Do thou, what it cannot 
do. Admit me into the ſecret chamber of thy 
love. I aſk, 1 ſeek, I knock. Thou, who cauſeſt 
me to aſk, cauſe me to receive: thou giveſt me to 
ſeek, give me to find. Thou teacheſt me to 
knock, open to me knocking. To whom doſt 
thou give, if thou denieſt him, who aſkeſt? Who 
finds, if he, that ſeeks, is diſappointed? To whom 
doſt thou open, if thou ſhutteſt to him, that knocks? 
What doſt thou give to him, who prays not, if 
thou denieſt thy love to him who prays? From 
thee I have the defire; Oh, may I have the fruition! 
Stick cloſe to him; ſtick cloſe importunately, my 
ſoul.” Let this ſufhce as a ſpecimen of thoſe 
groanings, which cannot be uttered t, of which the 
breaſt FaAnkim was conſcious, and which, in eve 
age of the Church, have been known by the real 
people of God. Theſe groanings are too much ne- 
glected even where they are not altogether con- 
temned among men; but they are delightful in 
the ears of the heavenly hoſt, and inferior only in 
harmony to the praiſes of juſt men made perfect. 
This holy perſonage appears, from his comments 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th Chapters to the Romans, 
to have underſtood the right uſe of the law and 
the Goſpel; the power and pollution of indwelling 
ſin; its augmentation in the heart from the irri- 
tation of the law which forbids evil; and the real 
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and ſolid relief from guilt, by the grace of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Theſe ſubjects are well underſtood, that 
is, ſufficiently for” all practical purpoſes, even by 
perſons, who have no pretenſions to {kill in lan- 
guages or criticiſm; provided they have felt the 
loſt condition of fallen man, and have been taught 
by the Spirit of God, in an effectual manner, to 
apply the medicine of the Goſpel: whereas they 
are altogether hidden from the wiſe and prudent of 
this world *; from men, who may poſſeſs much 
learning and acuteneſs, and who truſt in the 
ſtrength of their own knowledge and acquirements; 
but whoſe hearts have never been truly humbled, 
or opened + to the reception of ſpiritual know- 
ledge. The Apoſtle of the Gentiles was divinely 
commiſſioned to explain the important points; 
and, I find Anſelm to have known them experi- 
mentally; but, let it ſuffice juſt to have mentioned 
theſe things in this place. They have been copiouſly 
illuſtrated by many writers ſince the Reformation. 
So various, however, and ſo abundant was the 
knowledge of Anſelm in the divine life, that he wrote 
with no leſs preciſion on porn than on myſte- 
rious ſubje&s. Obſerve, for inſtance, how juſtly he 
deſcribes the evil of raſh judgment}. There are 
two caſes, in which we ought to guard againſt raſli 
judgment; firſt, when the intention of him, whom 
we are diſpoſed to blame, is uncertain; ſecondly, 
when it is uncertain, how the perſon will turn out 
in THE END, Who is e object of cenſure. 
A perſon, for inſtance, refuſes to faſt, complaining 
of his bodily infirmities; if you, diſbelieving him, 
impute his refuſal to a ſpirit of intemperance, you 
are guilty of the fin of raſh judgment. Moreover, 
though his gluttony be unqueſtionably evident, 
yet 

„1 Corin. i. 9. + Ads xvi. 14. f On Rom. xiv. 
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yet if you cenſure him, as if his recovery to holineſs 
were impoſſible, you are guilty of cenſoriouſneſs. 
Let us not then cenſure things, which are DuBtors, 
as if they were CERTAIN; nor reprehend even MA- 
N1FEST evils in ſuch a manner, as to repreſent 
them abſolutely tncuRABLE. Of uncertain things 
thoſe are moſt prone to judge raſhly, who take 
more delight in inveighing againſt what is amiſs, 
than in correcting it: and the vice of cenſoriouſ- 
nels itſelf may be traced up either to pride or to 
envy.“ 

On the awful ſubject of predeſtination his views 
are ſimilar to thoſe of Auguſtine. Suffice it to 
quote a ſingle ſentence. © It cannot be inveſti- 
gated why God comes to this man in the way of 
mercy, to that' in the way of juſtice. For no 
creature can decide, why he hath mercy on this 
perſon, rather than on that *.“ 

In his comments on the 5th Chapter of the Epiſ- 
tle to the Romans, he beautifully illuſtrates the 
all-important doctrine of juſtification by faith in 
Chriſt; on which ſubject it may ſuffice to produce 
a ſingle quotation from one of his ſyſtematical 


treatiſes. © If, as it is evident, the heavenly | 


city muſt receive its complete number from the 
human race in addition to the angels, who fell not, 
and if this be impoſſible, without a ſatisfaction 
made to the divine juſtice, if God alone can make 
this ſatisfaction, if man is bound in juſtice to make 
it, it follows, that the Saviour muſt be God-man.” 
— So clearly were the eſſentials of falvation 
diſcerned, in one of the darkeſt periods of the 
Church: and there is not an humble ſoul, in any 
, Who ſeeks out the works of the Lord with 
miration and delight, but he will join with the 
pious archbiſhop in his meditation. The wicked 
my fins, 
* On Rom. xi. + Cur Deus homo. B. 2. C. 6. 
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fins, and the juſt is puniſhed; the impious offend, 
and the pious is condemned; what the ſervant per- 
petrates, the maſter compenſates; in fine, the evil 
which man commits, of that evil Chriſt endures 
the puniſhment*.” It would carry me too far to 
tranſcribe all his devout reflections and meditations 
on theſe ſubjects. One remark, however, which 
glances at the great corruption of doctrine, that 
originated from the miſtaken philoſophy of free- 
will, ſhould not be omitted. © If natural po. 
fibility by free-will, as the wiſe of this world fay, 
be ſufficient unto ſalvation, both for knowledge and 
for practice, then Chriſt is dead in vain, and his 
ha is of none effect. But fo ſurely as human 
ſalvation depends on the crols, ſo ſurely is that ſe- 
cular wiſdom convicted of folly, which knows not 
the virtue of the croſs, and ſubſtitutes a phantom 
of human merit and ability in its room .“ 

We ſpeak the wiſdom of God in a myſtery,” 
fays St. Paul. The real doctrine of ſalvation needs, 
therefore, a ſtronger light than the world, weak 
and diſtempered in diſcernment as it is by fin, can 
endure. Hence it always appears fooliſh to the 
natural man. Are we to wonder, therefore, that 
men of ſecular wiſdom ſhould deſpiſe it? That 
they ſhould call the ideas of St. Paul, which An- 
ſelm illuſtrates, jejune, ſyſtematical, abſtruſe, un- 
intelligible? that they ſhould pronounce the Chrii- 


yuan: 


* B. Meditat. 

+ I have uſed the term yFREE-W1LL in this, and in ſome 
other places, in compliance with cuſtom, though the expreſſion 
leads to a confuſion of ideas on the ſubject.— It is as abſurd 
to talk of the freedom of the will, as of the freedom of liberty; 
for, we can have no other rational idea of freedom in men's 
actions, but that of their being voLunTary.—lf men act vo- 
luntarily, they act freely: reloonkibility is attached to what is 
VOLUNTARY, provided the ſubje& be of ſound underſtanding. 
When men do as they pleaſe, they are anſwerable for their con- 
duct. This is a ſimple ſtate of the caſe, — See Locke's Eſſay on 
Hum. Und. and Edwards on Free-will. 

3 On Cor. i. | 
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tian experience, which has thoſe ideas for its baſis, 
illuſory, fanatical, and viſionary? There have not 
been wanting, however, men of ſound intelle& and 
of ſolid learning, 1n every age, who have found the 
Goſpel of Chrift to be the power of God to falva- 
tion. Anſelm was one of theſe. Amidſt the gloom. 
of ſuperſtition with which he was ſurrounded, he 
was yet enabled to deſcribe, and vindicate every 
fundamental of evangelical doctrine: though a 
papiſt, he appeals to the Scriptures: he expounds 
them, by opening the plain, grammatical ſenſe of 
St. Paul; and it behoves men, who call themſelves 
proteſtants, or who boaſt of the ſuperior light of 
this age, to confute his arguments, or at leaſt to 
own that they do not believe the Scriptures to be 
divine, If original fin be a true doctrine, it is to 
be expected, that men leaning to their own under- 
ſtanding, would reject the doctrine of the remedy 
for a diſeaſe, which they will not feel. If the fever 
of pride have cauſed men to loſe all ſenſe of their 
fallen condition, ought their reaſonings to be re- 
garded by thoſe, who feel what that condition is, and 
to what a ſtate of miſery fin has reduced them? If 
human powers, by the natural exertion of the will, 
excluſively of grace, be indeed ſufficient to guide 
men into the way of ſalvation, then the principle of 
effectual grace, through the mediation of Chriſt, and 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit, is doubtleſs 
unneceſſary. Let experience therefore decide by the 
fruits. Schemes and theories of doctrine, either 
wholly or partly ſubverſive of all ideas of grace, 
have long been patronized by perſons of great ce- 
lebrity in the Chriſtian world. What have theſe 
ſchemes and theories done for mankind? Who, 
—_ theſe philoſophers, can be compared, I will 
not fay with many proteſtant divines, but even 
with Anſelm, who lived, under a cloud of ſuper- 

Vor. III. Z. ſtitious 
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ſtitious diladvantages, in humility, ſincerity, piety, 
charity, and heavenly-mindedneſs? It is allowed, 
even by his enemies, that his life was in the right: 
and all the true holineſs of practice, which has ap. 
peared in the world, has ever originated from ſuch 
doctrines as he profeſſed. What has been the 
conſequence of doctrines grafted on human merit 
and ability, but an inundation of vice and wicked- 
neſs? We have lived, indeed, to fee this conſe- 
quence exhibited in full perfection in France. Since 
Chriſtian ideas were almoſt exploded there, that 
country has been one vaſt theatre of all that is 
execrable among men. Even the military ſuccels 
of thoſe infidels has only propagated miſery; and 
their triumphs, like thoſe of Satan, while they 
multiply the calamities of others, add only a freſh 
accumulation to their own. Is it the fame thing 
to forbid crimes, as to prevent them, ye innovators 
without diſcernment“? Is it the ſame thing to de- 
ſpiſe the wiſdom of antiquity, as to underſtand it, 
ye philoſophers without learning? 

To thoſe then, who will not lend a patient eat 
to Chriſtian doctrine, we ſay, it is divine; it has 
proved itſelf ſo to be in every age; the proofs of 
it he open before you, examine, and confute if 
you can. And among theſe proofs we adduce one 
of no mean importance, namely, that the Goſpel 
ſtands recommended as the medicine of our nature 


by 


The innovators here alluded to, were continually, 1x 
wok ps, forbidding crimes, and exhorting citizens to be or- 
derly, &c; while, ix FacT, they taught them to hate and 
deſpiſe the true preventives of crimes, viz. an effective govern- 
ment, a ſtrong police, and, above all, the doctrine of the eternal 
puniſhments of the wicked. —All this time, the multiplication 
of the moſt flagitious enormities was forming a ſea without a 
ſhore, which at length ſwallowed up the preachers themſelves. 


Such are the effects of chimerical philoſophy, and of the 
contempt of Ax TIE N wiſdom! 
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by its holy effe&s. However you may diſlike it in 


its principles, you muſt own, if at all attentive to 


matter of fact, that it teaches men in real practice 
to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly; and that 
the farther men remove from its ſyſtem in their 
views of religion, the more rampant do they grow 
in wickednels and immorality. 

Reflections of this ſort ſhould teach men to 
enquire, with ſerious and humble reverence, both 
into the nature and evidences of Chriſtianity; and 
perſons, who feel at all the force of theſe, or ſimilar 
obſervations, will find it their duty to pray devoutly 
for the divine influences. In this ſpirit of devotion, 
Anſelm excelled ; and a few quotations, tending to 
illuſtrate it, ſhall cloſe this article. There were 
ſome others in the eleventh century, who lived, and 
who wrote in a ſimilar taſte; but his eminent ſupe- 
riority over them all, will juſtify me in omitting 
the account of their works K. 

He, who in the following manner, breathes out 
his ſoul in prayer, through the Interceſſor and Me- 
diator between God and man, and fo ſeriouſly re- 


jects 


It may, perhaps, be not improper to mention Bruno, the 
founder of the ſevere order of Carthuſians He was born at 
Cologne, was chancellor of the dioceſe of Rheims and doctor 
of divinity there. He with two other canons proſecuted Ma- 
naſſes, archbiſhop of Cologne, for ſimony, in 1077. Manaſſes, 
in a rage, brake open and plundered the houſes of the canons, 
and ſold their prebends. He was, however, legally depoſed. 
Bruno was offered the vacant archbiſhopric, but preferred a ſtate 
of ſolitude. He is ſaid, alſo, to have refuſed the archbiſhopric 
of Reggio. Notwithſtanding the uncommon auſterities of the 
order, which he inſtituted, he was obliged to attend Pope 
Urban IT. formerly his ſcholar at Rheims. He was learned in 
Greek and Hebrew, and verſed with the fathers, particularly 
Ambroſe and Auguſtine ; he followed the ſyſtem of the latter, 
concerning grace; wrote on the Pſalter and St. Paul's Epiſtles; 
and ſeems to have been unqueſtionably pious and heavenly- 
minded, See Butler, Vol. X. 
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jects the hope of any other advocate than the Son 
of God, could not really confide in the Virgin 
Mary, or any faint or angel, but muſt have reſted 
in Chriſt alone, however difficult it may be to ex- 
plain the conſiſtency of his ſentiments with the 
faſhionable ſuperſtitions of the times, the infection 
of which he by no means eſcaped entirely. 

* Thus, Father Almighty, I implore thee by 
the love of thy Almighty Son; bring my foul out 
of priſon, that I may give thanks to thy name: 
Free me from the bonds of fan; I aſk this of thee 
by thy only coeternal Son: and by the interceſſion 
of thy dearly beloved Son, who ſitteth at thy right 
hand, graciouſly reſtore to life a wretch, over 
whom, through his own demerits, the ſentence of 
death impends.—To what other interceſſor 1 can 
have recourſe, I know not, except to Him, who is 
the propitiation for aur ſins s. That the only be- 

n Son ſhould undertake to intercede for me, 
with the eternal Father, demonſtrates him to be 
man; and that he ſhould ſucceed in his interceſſion 
ſhews,'that the human nature is taken into union 
with the majeſty of the Deity .“ 


He addreſſes the Son of God as © the Redeemer + 


of captives, the Saviour of the loſt, the hope of 
exiles, the ſtrength of the diſtreſſed, the enlarger 
of the enflaved ſpirit, the ſweet ſolace, and refreſh- 
ment of the mournful foul, the crown of conque- 
rors, the only reward and joy of all the citizens of 
heaven, the copious ſource of all grace J.“ 

The Holy Spirit he thus addreſſes in the fare 
treatiſe. Thee, Holy Spirit, I implore, if through 
my weakneſs, I hare a very imperfect underſtanding 
of the truth of thy majeſty, and if, through the con- 
cupiſcence of ſinful nature, I have neglected to 

obey 


* De Veſtiment. + Chap. viii. Rom. 
1 Spec. Sermo Evang. C. 19, 
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obey the Lord's precepts when underſtood, — that 
thou wouldft condeſcend to enlighten me with thy 
viſitation, — that through thee, whom I have called 
upon as my ſuccour, in the dangerous ocean of 
ls, I may, wit hout ſhipwreck, arrive at the ſhore 
of a bleſſed immortality.” 

Could the pious ſpirit, who believes and longs 
for the reſt, which remains for the people of God, 
expreſs its moſt ardent breathings in language more 
adapted to her frame than the following? * Haften 
the time, my Saviour and my God, when, what I 
now believe, I may ſee with eyes uncovered ; what 
I now hope and reverence at a diſtance, I may 
apprehend ; what I now deſire, according to the 
meaſure of my ſtrength, I may affectionately em- 
brace in the arms of my foul, and that I may be 
wholly abſorbed in the abyſs of thy Iove“ !“ 

After having uttered many petitions, he fays, 
% have aſked many good things, my Creator, 
though I have deſerved many evils. Not only 1 
have no claim on thee for theſe good things, but 
have merited exquiſite puniſhments. But the 
caſe of publicans, harlots, and robbers, in a mo- 
ment ſnarched from the jaws of the enemy, and 


received in the boſom of the Shepherd, animates 


my foul with a cheering hope.” With ſo intuitive 
a glance of Chriſtian faith does he conſole his 
loul!—lt is in the fame way that divine mercy is 
apprehended by all humble and penitent ſpirits. 
The perſon of Chriſt, and the doctrine of juſtifi- 
cation by him alone, are the objects and fupports 
of confidence in God. 


„Id. Chap. 18. + B. Medit. 
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. I. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LIFE OF BERNARD. 


GREAT luminary ſtrikes our attention at 

the entrance of this century—the famous 
Bernard, abbot of Clairval. As the general ſcene 
of our hiſtory ſtill continues dark and gloomy, let 
us ſtick cloſe to the ſplendid object. At leaſt ! 
would wiſh to exhibit a juſt eſtimate of the liſe, 
character, and writings of this renowned faint. 
For the ſubject may not only throw a conſiderable 
light on the religion and manners of this century, 
but will alſo illuſtrate that connection between 
Chriſtian doctrine and practice, which it is the 
principal deſign of this work to explore from age 
to age. 

There was a time when Bernard was idolized: 
his word was a law, while he lived, throughout 
Europe; and, for ages after his death, he was ſcarce 
thought to have been capable either of fault or 
miſtake. But the public taſte has long ſince de- 
viated into the other extreme, and it will behove 
me to ſay a few words, with a view to combat that 
power of prejudice, by which moſt minds are ap: 
to be carried down the torrent of faſhion. 

Bernard was doubtleſs a very ardent champion 


of the popes of Rome—I mean, of their office, 


not of their perſonal characters. He inveighed 


againſt 
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inſt the vices of the men, and the various evils 
of their ecclefiaſtical adminiſtration. But he ſup- 
ported their pretenſions to the chair of St. Peter, 
and oppoſed with vehemence all who withſtood 
thoſe pretenfions. FORGIVE nim THIS WRONG: 
it was common to him with the Chriſtian world; 
and the German monk, who, four hundred years 
after, could ſee at length, though by flow degrees, 
the wickedneſs and folly of the whole eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem, under which he had been ſtrictly educated, 
has ever been looked on as a prodigy. 

In ſuperſtition alſo, Bernard was unhappily in- 
yolved all his days; it was the evil of the times. 
His auſterities have, with nauſcous punctuality, been 
recited by his panegyriſts*. They might have 
ſpared their accounts, as they themſelves confeſs 
that he afterwards owned, he was in an error, 
both in injuring his own health, and in exacting 
too much of labour and ſufferings from his diſci- 
ples. Nor 1s the ſincerity of Bernard to be doubted, 
either in his juvenile zeal, or in his candid and 
frank confeſſion of his faults. He even accuſed 
himſelf of ſacrilege, becauſe, by his indiſcreet ex- 
ceſſes, he had rendered himſelt almoſt unfit to ſerve 
God and the Church. And though the weakneſs' 
of his frame continued till death, as the conſe- 
quence of the injuries, which his body had received 
by his auſterities, he ſeems to have taken ſome 
care of health in the latter part of his life. 

But the ſtrongeſt prejudices, which we are in- 
clined to admit againſt him in our times, are 
derived from his ſuppoſed miracles, and from his 
real attachment to the cauſe of the Cruſades. 

In 


* 'Theſe are ſeveral; the lives of Bernard, which they wrote, 
are at the cloſe of the 2d Vol. of his Works; which are in twa 
folios. I uſe the Pariſian edition of Mabillon, 


+ Vol. II. p. 1094. 
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In truth, I was diſguſted with the tedious pe- 
ruſal of his miracles, with not one of which do I 
mean to trouble the reader. But Bernard was ca- 
nonized : it was therefore neceſſary, by the etiquette 
of the Roman See, that a Saint ſhould work mira- 
cles; and no wonder, when the intereſts of all partics 
concerned were favourable to fraud, and when cre- 
dulity was a general evil, that miracles ſhould be 
feigned, be circumſtantially related, and be im- 
plicitly believed. Thus Ignatius, the father of the 
Jeſuits, was ſaid, ſixty years after his death, to 
have wrought miracles; though in his life, pub- 
liſhed fifteen years after that event, no mention is 
made of any. Our King Henry III. was reported 
to have wrought a miracle after his death, at his 
tomb. He, alſo, might have been added to the 
Roman Calendar, if the impoſture had not been 
detected and expoſed by the vigour and ſagacity 
of his fon Edward 1*. Let Bernard, then, be 
acquitted of all blame on this head, though his 
panegyriſts, it muſt be owned, have written as ab- 
ſurdly concerning him, as if they had intended to 
diſgrace his character. 

Of the Cruſades, the queſtion concerning their 
policy, is not the ſame thing as concerning their 
juſtice. In the beginning of this century, prodi- 
om armies marched out of Europe, to take poi- 
eſſion of the Holy Land; and, notwithſtanding 
the repeated calamities which attended their pro- 
greſs, the princes of the weſt ſtill perſevered in the 
attempt. That they ſhould ſingle out Paleſtine 
as the ſcene of their military exploits was fanatical 
and ſuperſtitious. The great inconveniences to 
which they were inevitably expoſed, on account of 
the immenſe diſtances from their reſpective coun- 
tries, and the want of all political and prudential 

wiſdom 
* Fox. B. of Martyrs. Vol. I. 399, 
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wiſdom in their plans, are evident; and, in the 
event, Europe ſuffered the puniſhment of their 
temerity and folly. Add to this, that the impro- 
vident waſte of ſo much human blood on fo fan- 
taſtic an object, and the mixture of profane 
wickedneſs with abſurd ſuperſtition in the Cru- 
faders, render their characters, on the whole, as 
reprehenſible as they were ridiculous. But when 
the preciſe queſtion 1s aſked, Whether they had a 
juſt cauſe againſt the Mahometans, I cannot de- 
cide, with the generality of modern hiſtorians, 
againſt them. Perhaps we have too haſtily ad- 
mitted the truth of the accounts, which infidel 
writers, of no very accurate information, have 
given of the virtues of the Arabians. It is very 
evident, that in the wars between them and the 
Chriſtians, the rules of juſtice and humanity were 
more frequently and more atrociouſly violated by 
the former than by the latter. Even the very de- 
generate Chriſtianity, which had then for ages ob- 
tained, produced a degree of ſocial virtue unknown 
to the followers of Mahomet. A favage pride, a 
ſanguinary malice, and a ſhameleſs perfidy marked, 
with very few exceptions, the general conduct of 
men, whom Voltaire, with inſidious candour, pre- 
fers to their Chriſtian adverſaries. It ſhould be 
remembered, that the Mahometans from the firſt 
publication of the Koran, aſſerted a divine claim 
to uniyerſal empire; and, in their creed, unbelieving 
nations are continually threatened with the loſs ot 
their religion, their lives, or at leaſt their liberties. 
In the eleventh century the Turks, the ſucceſſours 
of the Arabians, both in regard to their empire and 
their religion, had, in leſs than thirty years, ſub— 
dued Afia, as far as the Helleſpont*#. Yet the 
{ame author, who gives us this information, ſays, 

the 

* Gibbon's Necline, C. 58. V. 6, 
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the charge alleged againſt the Mahometans, of 
looking on 1t as a duty to extirpate all religions by 
the ſword, is confuted by the Koran, by the hit- 
tory of the Muſſulman conquerors, and by the 
toleration of Chriſtian worſhip. This obſervation 
ſeems ſcarce conſiſtent with the former. To live 
in ſlavery, under the Mahometan yoke, was all the 
indulgence granted to the Chriſtians, who ſunk 
beneath their arms; and as they realized this doc- 
trine at one time, even to the ſtraights of Gibraltar, 
as the pilgrims to the Holy Land were expoſed to 
many inſults, robberies, and extortions, as both 
Saracens and Turks acted, from age to age, on the 
maxims of original Mahometaniſm, and as, at length, 
for want of a proper union of the European princes, 
in ſtemming the torrent, they deſolated a great 
part of Europe itſelf, it ſeems agreeable to the 
law of nations, to conelude, that the Chriſtian 
powers had a right to reſiſt their ambitious preten- 
ſions. If this ſtate of the caſe be juſt, it is ſuffi- 
cient to vindicate Bernard from the charge of 
iniquity, in encouraging and promoting the Cru- 
ſades. This is enough tor my purpoſe: he might, 
and he, doubtleſs, did mean well in his exhortations 
on this head; and, it is only to be wiſhed that the 
enterprizes of the Chriſtian princes had been con- 
ducted on the plan of defenſive prudence, rather 
than of offenſive military enthuſiaſm. I am nor, 
however, called on to vindicate Bernard as a poli- 
tician, but as a Chriſtian. 

Bernard was born at Fontaine, a village of Bur- 
gundy, in the year 1091; and was the ſon of Teceli- 
nus *, a military nobleman, renowned for piety, at leaſt 
according to the ideas of religion prevalent at that 
time. The ſame character is given of his mother 
Aleth. She had ſeven children by her 9 
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of whom Bernard was the third. From his infancy 
he was devoted to religion and ſtudy, and made a 
rapid proficiency in the learning of the times. He 
took an early reſolution to retire from the world, 
and engaged all his brothers and ſeveral of his 
friends in the ſame monaſtic views with himſelf. 
The moſt rigid rules were agreeable to his incli- 
nation: and, hence, he became a Ciſtertian, the 
ſtricteſt of the orders in France. The Ciſtertians 
were at that time but few in number: men were 
diſcouraged from uniting with them on account of 
their exceſſive auſterities. Bernard, however, by 
his ſuperior genius, his eminent piety, and his 
ardent zeal, gave to this order a luſtre and a cele- 
brity, which their inſtitution by no means deſerved. 
At the age of twenty-three, with more than thirty 
companions, he entered into the monaſtery. Other 
houſes of the order aroſe ſoon after, and he himſclf 
was appointed abbot of Clairval*. To thoſe no- 
vitiates, who deſired admiſſion, he uſed to ſay, © If 
ye haſten to thoſe things, which are within, diſmils 
your bodies, which ye brought from the world; let 
the ſpirits alone enter; the fleſh profiteth nothing.” 
Strange advice this may ſeem, and very different 
from the meekneſs and facility, which our Saviour 
exhibited toward young diſciples g. Nor would 
it be worth while to have mentioned it at all, but 
that it evinces the extreme diſadvantages, which 
then attended the purſuit of religious knowledge, 
and the cultivation of piety. Yet, amidſt all theſe 
diſagreeable auſterities, the ſoul of Bernard was 
inwardly taught of God; and, as he grew in the 
divine life, he gradually learned to correct the 
harſhneſs and aſperity of his ſentiments. Finding 
the novitiates to be terrified at his ſcvere declara- 
tions, he uſed to preach to them the mortification 

of 
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of carnal concupiſcence, and lead them on with à 
mildneſs and clemency, which, however, he did 
not exerciſe toward himſelf. He injured his health 
exccedingty by auſterities, and, as he afterwards 
confeſſed, threw a ſtumbling block in the way of 
the weak, by exacting of them a degree of perfec- 
tion, which he himſelf had not attained. He had 
induced alt his brethren to follow his example of 
retirement. They were five in number; and his 
only fiſter ſtill remained in the world, who, comin 
to vifit the brethren in the monaſtery, m the dress 
and with the attendance of a lady of quality, found 
herſelf treated with ſuch neglect, that burſting into 
rears, ſhe fard, though J am a finner, neverthe- 
leſs, for ſuch Chriſt died.” Bernard, moved with 
an expreſſion fo truly evangelical, remitted his 
feverity, gave her directions cuited to the taſte of 
the age, and, probably, ſtil} better advice. But 
of that the miſerable writer, whom J follow, fays 
nothing. External auſterities are, as it were, the 
whole of his theology, and having told us, that 
Bernard's ſiſter became a nun, and reſembled her 
brothers in piety, he diſmiſſes her from his narra- 
tive &. 

Bernard, however, having reduced himſelf to 
the greateſt weakneſs, by his abſurd exceſſes, and 
being obliged to take more care of his health, was 
humbled under a ſenſe of his folly, and frankly 
confeſſed it, in the ſtrongeſt terms . He recovered 
his ſtrength, and began to exert himſelf, by preach- 
ing, and travelling from place to place, for the 
real good of mankind. It is wonderful to obſerve, 
with what authority he reigned 1n the hearts of 
men of all ranks, and how his word became a law 
to princes, and nobles. His eloquence, indeed, 
was very great: but that alone could never have 

given 
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given him ſo extenſive a dominion. His ſincerity 
and humility were eminent, and his conſtant re- 
fuſal of the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities, for which 
he was, doubtleſs, as well qualified as any perſon of 
his time, gave, in his circumſtances, an unequi- 
vocal teſtimony to the uprightneſs of his character: 
I ſay, —in his circumſtances, — for I would by no 
means inſinuate, that the acceptance of the higheſt 
ecclefiaſtical dignities manifeſts, in all caſes, a ſpirit 
of avarice or ambition. The biſhoprics of Genoa, 
Milan, and Rheims, were among thoſe which he 
refuſed to accept. 

During a ſchiſm, which happened in the Church 
of Rome, the authority of Bernard determined 
both Lewis VI. king of France, and Henry I. king 
of England, to ſupport the claims of Innocent II. 
This is one inſtance, among many, of his influence, 
which was employed, in various negotiations, for 
the good of the Church, as he thought; but of 
which the detail is very foreign to the views of this 
hiſtory. 

That, which eminently marked the character of 
Bernard, amidſt the protuſion of honours heaped 
on his character throughout Europe, was his un- 
diſſembled humility. Though no potentate, whe- | 
ther civil or eccleſiaſtical, poſſeſſed ſuch real power 
as he did, in the Chriſtian world, and though he was 
the higheſt in the judgment of all men, he was never- 
theleſs, in his own eſtimation, the loweſt. He ſaid, 
and he felt what he {aid ; namely, that he had neither 
the will nor the power to perſorm the ſervices, for 
which he was fo much extolled, but was wholly 
indebted to the influence of divine grace. At in- 
teryals, from the employments of eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
he meditated on the ſubject of the Book of Can- 
ticles, The love of Chriſt toward his Church, his 
great condeſcenſion towards it, though ſullied and 
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diſhonoured by fin, the reciprocal affection alſo of 
| the Church toward the divine Saviour, the preli- 
„ bations of his love afforded toward her, varied 
l/ / _/ however with anxieties and interruptions, theſe 
pw 2 ſubjetts engaged his attention, and he wrote on 
37% 441 £7* them in that manner, which experience only can 
A corootddictate®, 
I. Another writer of Bernard's life tells us +, of 
I "F007; the excellent dignitaries of the Church, who had 
1 received their education in the monaſtery of Clair- 
1 val. But as I know nothing of any of them, except 
f one, it muſt ſuffice to mention him, pope Euge- 
] nius III. From a monk, he roſe to that height 
of eccleſiaſtical dignity; and he ſtill practiſed the 
auſterities of the convent, ſo far as his exalted ſta- 
tion admitted; and we have yet extant five books, 
addreſſed to him by Bernard, written with that air 
of genuine piety and ſincerity, which ſhewed that 
the abbot was no reſpecter of perſons. The pope 
himſelf was irreproachable in his manners, conti- 
nued to reverence the abbot, was zealous toward 
God, and appears to have far excelled the gene- 
rality of popes. For the worſt thing that can be 
laid of Eugenius was, that he ſeems to have had 
no ſcruples in accepting the popedom. But it is 
not for man to ſay, how great a quantity of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition is compatible with the exiſt- 
A. p. ence of genuine piety. Eugenius was raiſed to 
1145. the pontificate in the year 1145, and governed nine 
years, in a ſtate of ſplendid miſery. For feuds and 
factions convulſed his government; and he was 
. obliged to fly from Rome into France, to avoid 
the fury of his enemies. It was probably a bleſſing 
in the diſguiſe of afflictions, that he was never al- 
lowed to taſte the ſweets of power and grandeur. 


Theobald, 
* Id. 1123, + 1127, Life of Bernard, by Ernald. 
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Theobald, count of Blois, elder brother to Ste- 
phen king of England, was ali» much guided by 
the counſels of Bernard, and he was ſurely a very 
extraordinary character. Though a powerful prince, 
he lived in abſtemiouſneſs, ſimplicity, and plain- 
neſs. Nothing indecent was permitted to be ſaid* 
or done in his preſence. His care and munificence 
in relieving the afflicted was wonderful: in a famine 


he opened his ſtore-houſes to the poor: his life, 


in ſhort, was devoted to the ſervice of mankind ; 
and I hope it was true what Ernald tells us, that 
he laid up treaſures above. But we muſt be con- 
tent with details of external things from a writer, 
who gives no account of the inward vital godlineſs 
of his heroes. Theobald alſo had his ſhare of af- 
flictions, though the account of their nature and 
of his relief from them at laſt, is beyond meaſure 
. obſcure. 

The talents of Bernard in preaching, were, 
doubtleſs, of the firſt order. He poſſeſſed that 
variety of gifts, which fitted him either to addreſs 
the great or the vulgar. He knew how to improve 
converſation to falutary purpoſes, and to over-rule 
the frivolous trifling of a company by introducing 


ſomething ſerious, which yet was of an inviting 


and an agreeable nature. At the command of the 
pope, and at the requeſt of other biſhops, he was 


wont to preach in various places; and the im- 


preſſions left on the congregations, who crowded 


from all parts to hear him, demonſtrated the pow- 
ers of his eloquence+þ. 


The Cruſade of Lewis VII. called the young- 


er, was ſupported by the eloquent voice of Ber- 
nard, who unhappily prevailed to draw numbers 
to join that monarch in his abſurd expedition, 


which 
* 1d. 1729. + Life of Bernard, by Gaufrid. 
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which was in its conſequences, pregnant with miſery 
and ruin*. If we had no other apologies for 
Bernard, than thoſe very abſurd ones ſuggeſted by 
Gaufrid, it muſt be confeſſed, he would be totally 
inexcuſable. But, in the review of his works, we 
ſhall have occaſion to hear the abbot ſpeak for 


himſelf. 


„ Id. 1137. 
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BERNARD'S DEFENCE OF EVANGELICAL TRUTH 
AGAINST ABELARD. 


HE merits of the controverſy between theſe 
two great men, can ſcarce be appreciated, 
without ſome previous review of the life and tranſ- 
actions of the latter. Peter Abelard was born in A. p. 
Britanny, in the year 1079. He was, doubtleſs, 1079 · 
a man of genius, induſtry, and learning. In early 
life, he was put under the tuition of Roſcelin, an 
acute logician, already mentioned, who, incorpo- 
rating his philoſophical ſubtilties with Chriſtian 
ideas, departed from the ſimplicity of the faith, 
and was condemned for tritheiſm, toward the cloſe 
of the foregoing century. | 

Abelard needed not the inſtructions of ſuch a 
maſter, in order to learn the arts of ſelf-ſufficiency. 
Confident and preſumptuous by nature, elated with 
applauſe, and far too haughty to ſubmit to the 
ſimple truth, as it is revealed in Scripture, he was, 
from the moment that he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the ſacred writings, ardently diſpoſed to 
embrace heretical ſingularities. Afier he had ap- 
peared 1n a very ſplendid light in the ſchools of 
philoſophy, and had been equally diſtinguiſhed by 
his acuteneſs and by his contentious ſpirit, he at- 
tended 


®* have been obliged to Mr. Berington's hiſtory of this man, 
for the arrangement of certain facts and circumſtances. I ſcarce 
need to ſay, that I am conſtrained to differ, toto cœlo, from 
him in ſentiments. Nor is it poſſible, that it ſhould be other- 
wiſe, where two perſons have ſcarce one common principle of 
„in which they agree. 
Vor. III. AA 
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tended the lectures of * Anſelm in divinity. What 
ſort of lectures they were, we are not told, but J 
have not the worſe opinion of them from the ſu- 


percilious contempt with which Abelard ſpake of 


them. He himſelf had given very little attention 
to the ſacred books, od yet very ſpeedily decided 
againſt his teacher, pronounced him void of reaſon 
and common ſenſe, and declared, that, with the 
aſſiſtance of an eaſy expoſitor, the Scriptures were 
perfectly intelligible to any one, who had the ſmalleſt 
pretenſions to literature. Are you equal to the 
work of expounding the Scriptures?” ſaid his com- 
panions. I am ready,” ſaid he: © chuſe any 
book, which you pleaſe, from the Old or New 


| Teſtament, and allow me a ſingle commentator.” 


They inſtantly fixed on the moſt difficult of all the 
prophets, Ezekiel. He ſtudied that night, and 
next morning declared, that he was prepared to 
expound the prophet : © for it is not by leiſure,“ ſaid 
he, „but by energy of genius, that I undertake to 
maſter the ſciences.” He exhibited himſelf in pub- 
lick, lectured repeatedly cn Ezekiel, and was ad- 
mired by his ignorant auditories. 

Hitherto every thing ſeems to be a modern ſcene. 
The ſame juvenile confidence, ſupported by the 
fame ignorance of them ſelves and the fame depraved 
nature, has formed many Socinian and Pelagian 
preachers and writers in our times, who, between 
the age of twenty and thirty, have deſpiſed the 
wiſdom of antiquity, and the authority of men 
moſt juſtly renowned for good ſenſe, learning, and 
holineſs, and have committed themſelves to the 
direction of plauſible and preſumptuous innovators, 
who are often ſufficiently artful in beguiling the 
unwary. One of their moſt ſucceſsful devices 1s, 

they 


* This perſon muſt not be confounded with the famous arch - 
biſhop of Canterbury of that name. 
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they pretend to teach young ſtudents of divinity 
how to think for themſelves. It is remarkable, 
however, that we very ſeldom find any of tlioſe, 
who have gone to viſit the ſick lion, to return from 
his den. A ſelf- confident ſpirit naturally leads the 
mind into opinions the moſt daringly ſubverſive of 
the Goſpel, as well as into a courſe of life the moſt 
oppoſite to its Jones. And when a man has 
begun to deſpiſe the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
he is awfully left at large to his own dark deſigns, 
and to the crafts of the prince of darkneſs. The 
connection between doctrines and practice is cloſe 
and exact. He, who thought highly of himſelf, 
was eaſily diſpoſed to think meanly of divine grace; 
and the beſt uſes of the ſtory of this miſerable man 
are theſe, - to teach youth to be modeſt,—and to 
inform mankind, whether young or old, that the 
Scriptures ſhould ever be ſtudied with reverence, 
humility, 'and prayer. 

Abelard had the baſeneſs to ſeduce a young wo- 
man, named Eloiſa, who was brought up in Paris 
by her uncle. The names of both theſe perſons 
are familiar to thoſe who have read our poet Pope, 
and it would be far remote from the plan of this 
hiſtory, to enlarge on ſcenes of fo flagitious a na- 
ture. The real principles of grace, I conſtantly 
find, are alone productive of holy practice. He, 
who lias not ſeen the evil of fin in his own nature, 
and the preciouſneſs of the grace of Chriſt, even 
while he boaſts of his regard to moral virtue, will 
play with iniquity, and call evil goods and good 
evil, The unhappy woman herſelf learned to glory 
in her ſhame, and profeſſed that the thought it an 
honour to become the harlot of fo renowned a 
perſon as Abelard. Sin deceives and hardens the 
heart incredibly; even holy David, for a ſeaſon, 
felt its faſcinating power, and nothing leſs than the 
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influence of divine grace can ſubdue it. Blinded 
by luſt, Abelard and Eloiſa felt no remorſe for their 
monſtrous treatment of her uncle, whoſe confidence 
they abuſed, and whoſe kindneſs they repaid with 
the moſt vile and wicked ingratifude. In the mean 
time, Abelard ſtudied and expounded the prophets, 
and continued to preach, not the Lord, but him- 
ſelf, as he had ever done. Happy had it been for the 
Chriſtian world, if there had been no more ſuch 
theologians. But thus it 1s with men, who ſpeculate 
on religion at their eaſe, and make it a vehicle for 
their own advancement, honour, and wealth. With 
ſhameleſs verſatility, they can at one time under- 
take to explain the Scriptures, at another gratify 
the luſts of the fleſh. With men truly ſerious for 
their own ſouls it is not ſo: they may be ſlow in 
their advances in Chriſtian ſcience; but their ſteps 
are ſafe; and, while religion is by them brought to 
the teſt of experience, their conduct is — 
in uprightneſs. 

I throw a veil over the particulars of the ſhameful 
ſtory. Suffice it to ſay, that, in the iſſue, Abelard's 
projects of eccleſiaſtical ambition were diſappointed, 
and that both he and the unhappy woman retired 
into monaſtic obſcurity. 

Ambition and the force of an active genius ſoon 
engaged Abelard again in theological inquiries. 
Of all the antient fathers, Origen moſt ſuited his 
taſte; and, mindful of the inſtructions of Roſcelin, 
he began to philoſophize in publick on the doctrines 
of the Goſpel, and compoſed, in three books, his 
Introduction to Theology; in which he attempted 
to render the myſteries of Chriſtianity more agree- 
able to reaſon, than they had been repreſented by 
the antient fathers. The Trinity, in particular, 
he deſcribes as a doctrine known to the antient 
ſchools of philoſophers, and revealed to them, in 
| recompenſe 
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recompenſe of their virtues. This is certainly a 
language very different from that of the Scriptures, 
which never mention philoſophers, except with a 
view to guard againſt their ſeductions, and always 
repreſent their views as extremely abhorrent from 
the doctrines of the Goſpel. The modern hiſtorian 
of Abelard is large and diffuſe in deſcribing the 
treatment which his hero met with, but deſultory 
and indiſtinct in the account which he gives of his 
real ſentiments. He aflerts, however, that Abe- 
lard was perſecuted without cauſe; that his book 
really contained nothing that was expreſsly hetero- 
dox; and, while he poſitively and decidedly con- 
demns the conduct of his adverſaries, he gives his 
readers no ſufficient data, by which they may judge 
for themſelves. But thus it is, that hereſy has 
ever been defended. While its worDs Do EAT 
AS A CANKER, and gradually pervert the minds 
of the unwary, every charitable attempt to coun- 
teract the poiſon is treated as bigotry, illiberality, 
and fanaticiim. The praiſe of good ſenſe and 
ſound argument is conſidered as appropriate to the 
— hl "4 at leaſt, 1s allowed and encouraged to 
ſpread his doctrines with freedom, and to aſperſe 
the orthodox with the keeneſt invective; while all, 
who undertake to defend the plain ſenſe of Scrip- 
tute, are ſtigmatized as perſecutors. Scenes of 
this nature, have, to the diſgrace of human nature, 
been renewed from age to age: and ſo low and 
mean are the ideas of charity inculcated by thoſe, 
who call themſelves liberal, that the real ſpiritual 
benefit of thouſands ſeems to them ſcarce an object 
of any magnitude, compared with the perſonal re- 
putation of the applauded heretic. 

Let us then endeavour to give, from the beſt 
evidences, a diſtinct view of the leading ſentiments 
of Abelard, that we may be enabled to form a juſt 
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idea of the controverſy, which at preſent engages 
our attention. I have drawn them from the hiſtory 
of Alexander Natalis*; and the teſtimonies both of 
Abelard himſelf, and of Bernard his opponent, are 
W into this account. 

. Abelard diſtinguiſhed the perſons of the Tri- 
ney in this manner. He deſcribed God the Father 
to he FULL POWER, the Son to be a CERTAIN 
POWER, the Holy Spirit to be xo power. He 
ſaid, the Son was to the Father as a czrTAiN 
POWER to power, as ſpecies to genus, as materia- 
tum to materia, as man to an animal, as a brazen 
ſeal to braſs.” 

I ſuppoſe, were I to tranſlate the Latin words 
of this paſſage, for the ſake of the leſs learned reader, 
I ſhould make no addition to his ſtock of know- 
ledge. 

2. He repreſented the Holy Spirit to have pro- 
ceeded from the Father and the Son, but not 
the ſubſtance of the Father and the Son. Let thi 
article paſs as an unintelligible ſubtilty, if the 
reader pleaſe, The next ſpeaks plainly a ſentiment, 
which ſtrikes at the root of Chriſtianity. ' 

3. He denied that the devil ever had any legal 
authority over man, and therefore he denied that 
the Son aſſumed fleſh, for the ſake of freeing man 
from the devil. God appeared, ſaid he, in fleſh, 
for no other end, than for our inſtruction by word 
and example, nor did he ſuffer and die for any 
other reaſon, than to ſhew and recommend his 
love towards us. I ſcarce need to lay, that this is 
the very eſſence of Socinianiſm. 

That I have not miſtaken the meaning of Abe- 
lard, will farther appear from a view of his reaſon- 
ings againſt the doctrine of atonement. ** How 
is it poſſible, that God ſhould be reconciled to - 
* 

* Alexand. Nat. 12th Cent. 
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by the death of his Son, ſince, in all reaſon, he 
ought to have been more incenſed againſt men for 
the murder of his Son, than for the violation of 
his precept by the eating of a ſingle apple? If 
Adam's fin could not be expiated but by the death 
of Chriſt, what expiation could be made for the 
horrid crime of murdering Chriſt himſelf? Could 
the death of an innocent Son be ſo pleaſing to God, 
that he would be reconciled to us men on the 
commiſſion of it ?!—Who does not ſee, that it is 
cruel and unjuſt, that any one ſhould require the 
blood of the innocent? How much leſs could God 
be ſo pleaſed with ſuch an action, as to be recon- 
ciled on account of it to the whole world?” Thus 
far Abelard*, Socinians have never faid any thing 
more ſpecious. To thoſe, who know how to reve- 
rence — wiſdom, and to ſubmit to the expreſs 
word of God, ſuch reaſonings will appear unworthy 
of an anſwer. What I am concerned for at preſent 
is, to ſtate the fact, that Abelard was an heretic, 
that Bernard did not accuſe him either unjuſtly or 
precipitately, and that the aſſertion of the hiſto- 
rian of Abelardf, namely, that his hero“ was 


not guilty of a ſingle error,” is altogether un- 
founded. 


It may be proper to add, that Abelard, having 
ſet aſide the Scripture-doctrine of an atonement, 
gives it as his opinion, that the real cauſe and de- 
ſign of Chriſt's incarnation was, that he might 
illuminate the world with the light of his wiſdom, 
and inflame it to the love of God. 

4. He affirmed, that the Holy Spirit was the 
ſoul of the world. A phraſe much uſed by the 
philoſophers. 

5. He 

+ Hiſtory of Abeland and Eloiſfa. p. 248, 

AA 4 


„Bern. Vol. I. 647. 
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5. He aſſerted, that Chriſt, God and man, is not 
a third perſon in the Trinity, and that God is not 
properly to be called man. | 

6. That by freewill, without the help of grace, 
we can both will and perform that which 1s good, 
in direct contradiction to the ſeventh Chapter to 
the Romans. ; 

7- That in the ſacrifice of the altar, there re- 
mains, in the air, the form of the former ſubſtance. 

8. That not the fault but the penalty of original 
fin 1s derived from Adam. 


9. That there is no (in, except in the full con- 


ſent of the man, and that conſent attended with 


or implying a contempt of God. 

10. That no fin is committed by concupiſcence, 
inward delight in evil, or ignorance. However 
obſcurely he expreſſes himſelf, he evidently leflens 
the demerit of finful thoughts. 

11. That diabolical ſuggeſtions are made, in a 
natural way on men, by the contact of ſtones and 
herbs, as the ſagacious malice of evil ſpirits knows 
how to ſuit the various efficacy of theſe things ta 
the production of various vices. | 

12. Faith, he called an eſtimation or opinion of 
things not ſeen. © As if,” ſays * Bernard, * a man 
might think and ſpeak, in matters of faith, what he 
pleaſes, or, as if the Sacraments of our faith were 
not ſure and certain in their nature. The Spirit 
itſelf beareth witneſs with our ſpirits, that we are 
children of God. The whole object of faith is 
divinely confirmed by prophecies and miracles, 
eſtabliſhed and conſecrated by the incarnation, 
bloody death, and glorious reſurrection of the Re- 
deemer. How can any man give to fo divine a 


principle 


* I anticipate the ſentiments of Bernard in this place : more 
of his arguments againſt Abelard will be given, when we come 
to the account of his oppoſition to the heretio. 


* 
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principle as the faith of the Goſpel, ſo low and 
mean a title as an opinion, except one, who hath 
not received the Holy Spirit, or, who is ignorant 
of the Goſpel, or, who looks on it as a fable?” The 
difference between divine and human faith in the 
Chriſtian religion is here not improperly ſtated by 
Bernard. | 

13. In commenting on the epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, Abelard thus exprefles himſelf. * Since the 
divine compaſſion, by bare intuition, could have 
freed man from the devil, what neceſſity, what 
reaſon, or what need was there, that, for our re- 
demption, the Son of God ſhould aſſume our na- 
ture, ſhould ſuſtain ſo many and ſo great miſeries, 
and the painful and ignominious death of the 
Croſs? To us the reaſon ſeems to be as follows, — 
that our juſtification by his blood and our reconcilia- 
tion to God, conſiſted in this ſingular grace exhi- 
bited to us, namely, in his taking upon him our 
nature, and in his perſevering by word and exam- 
ple, even to death, in inſtructing us *. 

Thus he drew his true diſciples the more cloſely 
to himſelf by love. Our redemption, therefore, 
conſiſts in that great love excited in us by tbe 
paſſion of Chriſt, wluch not only ris from the 
ſervitude of fin, but gives us the liberty of the 
ſons of God.” | 

In another place, he ſays, Though our doc- 
tors, ſince the days of the Apoſtles, are of different 
ſentiments, I think the devil had no legal power 
over man, except a permiſſive power from God, 


as 


* Obſerve how the idea of atonement is excluded, to make 
way for that of inſtruction, while evangelical terms are ſtill uſed. 
Some of the other articles are nugatory or obſcure: this is pal- 
. plain, — and of eſſential importance in the controverſy.— 

n the ſame light the oppoſition, which he makes, in a great 
degree, to the work of the Holy Spirit, is to be conſidered. 
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as a gaoler*, nor did the Son of God aſſume fleth, 
that he might free men from ſlavery.” 

14. He aſſerts, that freſh continued influences 
of divine grace are not neceſſary to the production 
of every ſingle good action, contrary to the plain 
ſenſe of the parable of the vine and its branches, 
and our Lord's own explication of it in John xv. 

E might add alſo another ſentiment of Abelard, 
namely, that God does no more for him, who is 
faved, than for him, who is not ſaved.” He argues, 
that if man be naturally more prone to evil than 
to good, his fins merit no blame; nay, that + God 
himſelf ſeems blamable for making him ſo weak 
and frail.” Humble and intelligent Chriſtians 
know how to anſwer: * nay, but, O man, who art 
thou that replieſt againſt God?” And, moreover, 
they will, with great truth, contend, that ſuch men 
as Abelard ought not to complain, that the cha- 
racter of humble and fincere Chriſtians is denied to 
them, and that their invectives againſt their op- 

nents are not only unfounded, but alſo prove 
themſelves to be void of integrity and candour, 
decauſe they endeavour to impoſe on mankind by 
pretending to be what they are not. 

On the whole, it ſeems impoſſible, that a man, 
who had known any thing of the power of native 
depravity, ſhould have advanced ſuch ſentiments 
as Abelard publiſhed to the world. Still, if he had 
kept his thoughts to himſelf, or had even been 4 
modeſt enquirer, and propoſed his doubts for the 
fake of information from perſons better verſed than 
himſelf in theological enquiries, his ſentiments 

| : would 
He plainly miſrepreſents the antient doctors; none of whom 
aſſign any other ſort of power to Satan : but, by this miſrepre- 
ſentation, he ſpeciouſly introduces his oppoſition to the docttine 
of the atonement. a N 
' + Bern, 647. Vol. I. 
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would have been no proper object of an eccleſiaſti- 
cal council. But Abelard had proceeded to aſſume 
the character of a teacher; and what fundamental 
doctrine of Chriſtianity had he not oppoſed? The 
views of the Trinity had been either perverted 
under his hands, or confounded with the ſpecula- 
tions of philoſophers. The atonement of Chriſt, 
on which alone the hope and comfort of real 
Chriſtians, in all ages, depends, had, in effe&, been 
denied : the efficacious influence of divine grace 
had been aſſerted to be, in many caſes at leaſt, unne- 
ceflary ; and the fallen ſtate of man by nature had 
been excluded from his creed. If he had renounced 
the Chriſtian name, at the {ame time that he re- 
nounced the fundamental doctrines of the Goſpel, 
he would have merited the character of an ho- 
neſt man; and, by ſeparating himſelf from Chriſ- 
tian ſociety, would have prevented the weak and 
the unwary from being impoſed on by his notions. 
But ſuch candour and frankneſs ſeldom belong to 
the character of heretics: ſtrict truth and plain 
dealing in religious matters are ſcarcely to be ex- 
pected from any but thoſe, who are humble before 
God, and ſanctified by his truth. Why Abelard 
choſe ſtill to call himſelf a Chriſtian is obvious; 
his ſchools would have been deſerted, if he had ated 
openly and honeſtly. Unleſs then it can be proved, 
that there are no fundamental truths of Scripture, 
or, that all ſentiments are equally inſignificant, it 
behoved the rulers of the Church, trom every 
principle of piety and charity, to take cognizance 
of the growing hereſy. 

A council was called at Soiſſons, and Abelard 
was ſummoned to appear. He was charged with 
tritheiſm, and with having aſſerted, that God the 
Father was alone Almighty. He was ordered to 
burn his volumes, and to recite the ſymbol of 


Athanaſius, 
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Athanafius. He obeyed both the mandates, and, 
after a ſhort confinement, was ſet at liberty. I am 
not diſpoſed to approve of all the ſteps taken by 
this council. I only maintain, that the principle 
of their proceedings was juſt and equitable. Every 
perſon, who 1s a member of any ſociety, religious 
or civil, would own, if a fimilar occaſion preſented 
ſelf, that he had a right to require the treacherous 
member; who had laboured to ſubvert that ſociety, 
either publickly to retract his ſentiments, or to 
ſubmit to a decree of expulſion. 

But Abelard, in his own account of the tranſ- 
action, largely deſcants on the iniquity and impe- 
riouſneſs of the Synod. The acrimonious invective, 
the airs of triumph on occaſion of little advantages 
gained by himſelf in the courſe of the debate, the 
threwdneſs of his cavils, and, above all, the dex- 
trous evaſion of the main points on which the con- 
troverſy reſts, theſe things appear on the face of 
his narrative, and are ſo exactly ſimilar to the 
conduct of modern heretics, much better known 
to the world, that I may well be ſpared the recital 
of them. Moreover, want of ſincerity as well as 
of temper, are ſo evident in the narrative of Abe- 
lard, that his authority is rendered defective; and 
ſo much ſo, that we can lay no deciſive ſtreſs on 
his teſtimony in things, with which his own cha- 
rafter is concerned, Indeed the want of honeſty 
and veracity appears to have been moſt ſtriking 
features in this ingenious and learned diſputant. 

A commentary on the Epiſtle to the Romans 
was alfo publiſhed by Abelard, to which, in an 
introductory preface, he has prefixed an obſervation 
on the comparative value of the Goſpels and the 
Epiſtles. * The former, he thinks, are deſigned 
to teach rhole things, which every Chriſtian ought 
to know; the latter, to inculcate a ſtrict * 

an 
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and obedience to them; theſe laſt,” ſays he, con- 
tain ſome wholeſome documents and advice, which 
though they appertain not to the eſſence of belief, 
may ſerve to embelliſh the Chriſtian eſtabliſhment, 
and to develope its tenets.” This is the method of 
ſpeaking, uſual with Socinians, namely, to under- 
value the authority of ſome parts of Scripture, com- 
pared with others, as if holy men of God did not 
{peak, as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt, 
with equal authority through the whole of the 
ſacred volume. It is not neceſſary to give any 
other account of the commentary than that, which 
the reader may conjecture for himſelf from the 
view already ſtated of the leading ſentiments of the 
author. 

Bernard, paying a viſit to the nunnery of the 
Paraclete, over which Eloiſa preſided, was heard 
from the pulpit by the abbeſs and her nuns, with 
admiration. He read and approved of their laws 
and inſtitutes, which had been drawn up by Abe- 
lard. He objected only to one phraſe in their 
repetition of the Lord's Prayer. For the common 
expreſſion DAILY, in the petition, © Give us this 
day our daily bread,” they had been taught to 
ſay, ſuperſubſtantial bread. Abelard, it ſeems, 
had literally followed the etymology of the Greek 
word *; ſeduced, I ſuppoſe, by the Ariſtotelian 
chimeras, which relate to ſubſtance. The plain 
mind of Bernard, attending to ſenſe and utility, 
rather than to ſound and glitter, revolted againſt 
the innovation; and, while he ſpake with a reſpectful 
deference of the man, and commended every thin 
elſe relating to the nunnery, he expreffed his diſ- 
approbation of the unuſual term. When Abelard 
heard of it, his pride took fire; he wrote to Bernard 
a warm expoſtulation, and, by undertaking to ** 
| the 
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the ſuperior authority of St. Matthew to St. Luke; 
he endeavoured to ſupport the propriety of the 
term ſuperſubſtantial. Here again appeared the 
Socinian mode of undervaluing one part of Scrip- 
ture, in compariſon of another. —This 1s the firſt 
inſtance recorded of an open altercation between 
Bernard and Abelard. For I find, at leaſt, no 
deciſive proof of any oppoſition made, as yet, by the 
former to the publications of the latter. On the 
contrary, Bernatd was hitherto far from being clear 
in his own judgment, concerning the real theologi- 
cal character of Abelard; and of his caution and 
charity we ſhall preſently ſee abundant proofs. The 
little ſtory which has been told, is trifling in its 
own nature, if any thing can be called trifling, 
which illuſtrates the human character, and diſplays 
the connection between doctrine and diſpoſition, 
which was never more apparently exhibited than 
in the tranſactions of Abelard. 

The council of Soiſſons had been held in the 
year 1121, It was a long time after this, that 
Bernard took any particular notice of Abelard. 
Either he had heard little of the controverſy, or 
had not thought himſelf called on to deliver his 
ſentiments. Abelard, however, notwithſtanding 
his retractations, perſevered in teaching his hereſies ; 
and it became, at length, impoſſible for his errors 
to eſcape the obſervation of the abbot of Clairval. 

About the year 1139*, William, abbot of St. 
Thierry, alarmed at the growing progreſs of Abe- 
lard's doctrine, wrote to Geofry, biſhop of Chartres, 
and to Bernard, intreating them to undertake the 
defence of divine truth. God knows I am con- 
founded,” ſaid he, when I, who am © no man+,” 
am compelled to addreſs, on a ſubject of urgent 
1mportance, you and others, whoſe duty it was to 
| ſpeak, 

* Bern. Opera, Vol. I. p. 303. + Pſalm xxii. 
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ſpeak, though hitherto ye have been ſilent“. For 
when I fee the faith of our common hope to be 
grie vouſly and dangerouſly corrupted, without re- 


ſiſtance, and without contradiction, the faith, which 


Chriſt hatli conſecrated for us with his blood, for 
which Apoſtles and martyrs contended even to 
death, which holy teachers defended with much 
labour and fatigue, and which they tranſmitted 
entire and uncorrupt to theſe dregs of time, I feel 
a diſtreſs which conſtrains me to ſpeak for that 
faith, for which I could wiſh to die, if it were ne- 
ceſſary. They are no ſmall objects which I lay 
before you: the faith of the Holy Trinity, the 
perſon of the Mediator, the Holy Spirit, the grace 
of God, the ſacrament of our common redemption, 
ate the ſubjects which engage my attention. For 
Peter Abelard again teaches and writes novelties: 
his books croſs the ſeas, and paſs over the Alps; 
and his new ſentiments concerning the faith are 
carried into provinces and kingdoms, are preached 
to crowded audiences, and are openly defended; 
they are even ſaid to have made their way into the 
court of Rome. I ſay to you both, your ſilence 
is dangerous, both to yourſelves, and to the Church 
of God—1 tell you, this monſter is as yet in labour; 
but if he be not prevented, he will eject a poiſon- 
ous ſerpent, for which no charmer can be found. 

I lately met with ** The Theology of Peter 
Abelard.” I confeſs this title made me curious to 
read. I have ſent you the books with my remarks; 
whether there is a juſt cauſe for my apprehenſions, 
judge ye. As new terms and new ideas diſturbed 
my ſpirit, and I had no one before whom I could 

freely 


* Hence it is evident, that Bernard had not yet dee e 
himſelf in this controverſy, though it muſt have been of above 
eighteen years ſtanding. A plain proof of his caution and 
modeſty, 
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freely unboſom my thoughts, 1 have applied myſelf 
to you, and implore you to defend the cauſe of 


God and the whole Latin Church. The man 


fears you, and dreads your authority. For, indeed, 
almoſt all the champions of divine truth being 
deceaſed, a domeſtic enemy hath invaded the de- 
fenceleſs ſtate of the Church, and hath betaken 
himſelf to a fingular method of teaching; dealing 
with Scripture, as he uſed to do with logic, by 
introducing his own inventions and novelties: a 
cenſor, not a diſciple of the faith, a corrector, not 
a follower.” | 

He then mentions the heads of the hereſy, which 
he had diſcovered, and which were much the ſame 
as thoſe which have already been deſcribed, and 
he promiſes to enlarge in writing on the ſame at- 
gument, with the help of Him, in whoſe hand 
are both we and our words; nor,” ſays he, do! 
value your being offended at my language, provided 
I pleaſe you in the doctrine. If I can convince you 
that I am juſtly moved, I truſt you alſo will be 
moved, and, in an important cauſe like this, will 
not fear to part with him, though he be a foot, 
an hand, or even an eye. I 1 have loved him, 
and wiſh to do ſo ſtill, God is my witneſs: but in 
this cauſe I ſee neither relation nor friend.” 

Bernard read the book which William ſent, and 
returned this anſwer. * I think your 'zeal both 
juſt and neceſſary: that it was not idle, the book, 
which you have ſent me, demonſtrates. In this 
book you effectually ſtop the mouths of gainſayers: 
not that I have given it that accurate ſurvey, which 
you deſire; but I own I am pleaſed with it, even 
from a curſory reading, and I think the arguments 
ſolid and convincing, But as I have not been 
accuſtomed to truſt to my own judgment, eſpe- 
cially in things of ſo great importance, I believe the 
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beſt way would be for you and me to meet, and 
talk over the ſubject. Yet even this, I think, 
cannot be done till after Eaſter, leſt the devotions 
of the holy ſeaſon be diſtracted. But I muſt be- 
ſeech you to have patience with me, in regard to 


my filence on the ſubject, ſince I was hitherto 


ignorant of moſt, if not all the particulars, As to 
that which you exhort me to, God 1s able to in- 
ſpire me with his good ſpirit through your prayers.” 

Bernard, having, at length, made himſelf maſter 
of the ſubject, and, being impreſſed with its mag- 
nitude, reſolved to exert himſelf on the occaſion. 
He firſt held a private conference with Abelard, 
and admoniſhed him, 1n a friendly manner, to cor- 
re& his errors. But this firſt attempt being fruit- 
leſs, be took two or three perſons with him, 
according to the precept of the Goſpel; and, in 
their preſence, expoſtulated with the innovator *. 
Finding his endeavours to be unſucceſsful, and ob- 
ſerving, on accurate enquiry, how much the evil 


ſpread, it now became a queſtion with Bernard, _ 


whether he ought to ſacrifice the honour of God 
and the good of fouls to the humour of an artful 
and obſtinate heretic. As a conſcientious ſpirit, like 
his, was obliged to decide this queſtion in the ne- 
Fame, and as he had ſufficiently exculpated himſelf 

m the charge of perſonal malice, or blind pre- 


cipitation, he began to warn the diſciples of Abe- 


lard againſt the errors of their maſter, and to 
guard, as far as in him lay, the Chriſtian world 
againſt the growing hereſy. N 

He wrote to pope Innocent in theſe terms. 
© Another foundation is laid, than that which has 
been laid for us. A new Creed is coined in France: 
virtues and vices are diſcuſſed, not according to 
rules of morality : the Sacraments. are. treated un- 


, faithfully ; 
Bern. Opera, Vol. I. p. 310. 5 
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faithfully; and the myſtery of the Holy Trinity is 
inveſtigated, not in ſimplicity and ſobriety, but in 
a manner contrary to that, which we have received, 
— Our theologian, with Arius diſpoſes of the 
Trinity by degrees and meaſures; with Pelagius 
prefers freewill to grace; with Neſtorius divides 
Chriſt, and excludes the man Chriſt Jeſus from 
all connection with the Trinity *.“ 

To another biſhop he wrote thus. The dra- 
gon had been filent many days; but, when he was 
filent in Britain , he conceived iniquity in France. 
The man boaſts, that he hath infected the court 
of Rome with the poiſon of his novelty; that he 
hath diſperſed his books among the Romans: and 
he aſſumes thoſe as the patrons of his error, by 
whom he ought to be condemned. May God de- 
fend that Church for which he died, that he may 
preſent it to himſelf, not having ſpot, or wrinkle, 
or any ſuch thing .“ | | | 

Let this ſuffice for a ſpecimen of the glowing 

language of Bernard; too vehement perhaps, but 
ſurely kindled by the fire of charity. Thoſe, how- 
ever, alone can judge of the ſpirit of the man with 
candour and equity, who feel the importance of 
divine truth. Humanly ſpeaking, the errors of 
Abelard, aided by the prgpenſities of our depraved 
nature, might in a filent and gradual manner have 
pervaded all Europe, and the propagation of Soci- 


nianiſm might have been matured fix centuries 


oppoled. 
In the archiepiſcopal city of Sens, a ſuperſtitious 


ago, if the miſchief had not been thus vigorouſly 


ceremony, namely, the tranſlation of a ſaint's body 


into 


„ Id. p. 306. a 
+ He alludes to the Pelagian hereſy, which had flouriſhed in 
Britain. . 
3 1d. 307. 
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into the cathedral Church was to be performed in A. p. 
the year 1140. Abelard, incenſed at the open 1140. 
and repeated oppoſition of Bernard, challenged 
him to make good his charges of hereſy at this 
ſolemn afſembly. Undoubtedly he proceeded re- 
gularly in the formality of the challenge. For he 
implored the archbiſhop of Sens to cite his accuſer 
before the aſſembly, and promiſed to meet him. 
The archbiſhop wrote to Bernard accordingly, and 
named the day on which he ſhould expect to ſee 
him. Bernard ſeems to have been conſiderably 
embarraſſed at this ſtep. His good ſenſe enabled 
him to ſee the difference between popular preach- 
ing, and cloſe ſcholaſtical argumentation. He had 
been habituated to the former; with the latter he 
was unacquainted: and, he knew that Abelard ex- 
celled all men in the arts of controverſy, in which 
alſo age and experience would give him a great 
advantage over a young antagoniſt. Bernard, 
therefore, at firſt refuſed to appear. I was bur 
a youth,” ſays he, in his own account of this mat- 
ter, and he a man of war from his youth *. 
Beſides, I judged it improper to commit the mea- 
ſures of divine faith, which reſted on the founda- 
tions of eternal truth, to the petty reaſonings of 
the ſchools, I faid, that his own writings were 
ſufficient to accuſe. him, and that it was not my 
concern, but that of the biſhops, to decide con- 
cerning his tenets.” | 

Elated at the apparent puſillanimity of Bernard, 
Abelard collected his friends, ſpake in a ſtrong 
tone of victory, and appealed to many concerning 
the juſtice of his cauſe. © What things he wrote 
of me to his ſcholars,” ſays Bernard, I love not 
to relate. He took care to ſpread the news every 

| where, 


„ Id. p. 183. 
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where, that he would anſwer. me at Sens on the 
day appointed. I yielded, however, though with 
tears and much reluctance, to the advice of my 
friends. They. faw that all men were going, as it 
were, to the ſpectacle, to behold the combarants. 
What would they fay, if one of them did not ap- 
| pear? The people would ſtumble, the adverſary 
would triumph, and error would grow ſtronger, if 
none ſhould appear to anſwer. and to contradict. 
Moved by thts reaſons, I determined at length 
to meet Abelard at the time and place, with no 
other preparation than that Scripture-promiſe, 
do not premeditate, how you may anfwer; for it 
ſhall be given you in that ſame hour what ye ſhall 
ſay; and that other, the Lord is my helper, I will 
not fear what man can do unto me*,” 

The aſſembly was ſplendid. Lewis VII. was 
there with his nobles; the archbiſhop with the 
biſhops of his dioceſe, many abbots, profeſſors, and 


in general all the learned of France were preſent. 


The ſuperſtitious ceremony being performed on 
the firſt. day, on the ſecond the two abbots ap 
peared, and every eye was fixed on them. The 
vhole aſſembly was ſuſpended in expectation of the 
conteſt. Bernard aroſe, and in a modeſt and di. 
. ident manner, declared; I accuſe not this man; 
let his own works ſpeak againſt him. Here they 
are, and theſe are the propoſitions extracted from 
them. Let him ſay, I wrote them not, or let 
him condemn them, if they be erroneous, or let 
him defend them againſt my objections.“ He 
then delivered the charges to the promoter, who 
began diſtinctly to read them. He had not read 
far, when Abelard aroſe. I appeal,“ ſaid he, 
6 to the pope,” and refuſing to hear any more, 
began to leave the aſſembly. The aſſembly was 
$61 of aſtoniſhed 
„ 


more deciſively deſcriptive of his character, than 


ing before a diſtin& and orderly examination? At 
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aſtoniſhed at the unexpected ftep. « Do you 
fear,” ſaid Bernard, 15 your perſon? you are 
perfectly ſecure: you know that nothing is in- 
tended againſt foul you may anſwer freely, aſſured 
of a patient hearing“. I have appealed to the 
court of Rome,“ cried the appalled heretic, and 
withdrew. | | | 

Bernard, in writing the account of theſe tranſ- 
actions to the pope, gives it as his opinion, that 
the procedure of Abelard was unjuſtifiable, to 
appeal from judges, of whom he had himſelf made 
choice +. | | 

If the iſſue of the conference between theſe two 
renowned antagoniſts has been ſuch as to diſap- 
point the reader's expectations, ſomething, how- 
ever divinely inſtructive, may be learned from the 
narrative. I know nothing in Bernard's hiſtory 


his conduct in this whole tranſaction. By nature, 
ſanguine and vehement; by grace and ſelf-know- 
ledge, modeſt and diffident, he ſeems, on this oc- 
caſion, to have united boldneſs with timidity, and 
caution with fortitude. It was evidently in the 
ſpirit of the pureſt faith in God, as well as in the moſt 
charitable zeal for divine truth, that he came to 
the conteſt; while Abelard, who, preſumptuous 
through a long courſe of ſcholaſtic honours, came 
elated and ſelf-confident, drooped in the very criſis, 
which called for his eloquence and refources. His 
courage ſeems to have failed him; or, did the con- 
— of real hereſy make him incapable of ſtand- 


any rate, the humble was exalted, and the proud 
was diſgraced, according to the maxims of the 
Goſpel; and the conduct of the men was a preciſe 
| counterpart 
* Vita Bern, V. II. p. 1138. + Id. 183. 
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counterpart of the doctrines which they ſeverally 
eſpouſed. 

The biſhops of France wrote: to the pope an 
account of the procedure; and, in their words, I 
ſhall recite the httle that remains to be mentioned 
of the acts of the aſſembly. 

Having given an account of the conduct of Ber- 
nard, perfectly agreeable to that which we have 
heard from the abbot himſelf, they obſerve, that 
“he certainly appeared at Sens, inflamed with 
pious fervour, nay, unqueſtionably with the fire 
of the Holy Spirit*.” And they proceed as fol- 
lows: As Abelard's ſentiments were read over 
and over in public audience, and as the arguments 
of Bernard, partly built on the moſt folid reaſons, 
partly on the authorities of Auguſtine and other 
holy fathers, convinced the ſynod, that the tenets, 
which he oppoſed, were not only falſe bur alſo 
heretical, we, ſparing the man out of deference to the 
apoſtolic See, condemned the opinions. We 1ntreat 
you to confirm our decrees, and to impoſe filence 
on the author of the books, in order to prevent 
the pernicious conſequences with which his errors 
may be attended.” | 

In what manner Bernard diſproved the tenets 
of Abelard before the council, may be judged from 
the following brief review of his long epiſtle to the 


[ 


The new theologiſt of France is one, who 
ſcorns to che ignorant of any thing in heaven 
above, or in earth below; to one point only, him- 
{elf and his own ignorance, he is perfectly blind 
While he is prepared to give a reaſon for every 
thing, he preſumes things above reaſon, and con- 
trary both to reaſon and to faith. We ought to 
conſider, that Mary is commended, becauſe ſhe 
prevented reaſoning by faith “, and that Zachariah 


; was 
* P. 3111. f Bern, Vol. I. p. 650. f Luke i. 38. 
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was puniſhed, becauſe he tempted a faithful God 
by reaſonings. Abraham alſo is extolled, who be- 
lieved in hope againſt hope.” 

But our theologiſt ſays, * What does it profit, 
if, what we teach, cannot be rendered intelligible?” 
Thus promiſing, perfectly to explain myſterious 
things, he places degrees in the Trinity, meaſures 
in the divine Majeſty, and numbers in eternity.— 
In the very entrance on his work, he defines faith 
to be © an eſtimation or an opinion.” But Chriſ- 
tian faith has no ſuch limits. Let eſtimation and 
opinion belong to the academics, whoſe character 
it is to doubt of all things; to know nothing. I 
ſhall follow the ſentiments of the Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, and know that I ſhall not be confounded. 
Hrs definition of faith, I own, is agreeable to me: 
Faith is the ſubſtance of things hoped for; the evi- 
dence of things not ſeen. Subſtance: of things 
hoped for; not a fancy of empty conjectures. The 
idea of ſubſtance is connected with ſomething cer- 
tain and fixed. Faith is not eſtimation, but cer- 
tainty.— I ſhall not dwell upon a number of 
nugatory ſpeculations, in which, while he labours 
to make Plato a Chriſtian, he makes himſelf a 
pagan. I come to more weighty matters.—lI have 
read in a certain book of his ſentences, and in his 
expoſition of the epiſtle to the Romans, that he 
holds an original ſentiment concerning the myſtery 
of our redemption; namely, that the antient doc- 
tors were unanimous.in their mode of interpreta- 
tion concerning the ſubject, that they all held in 
ſuch a manner; but, that he holds in a different 
manner. And art thou he, who conſtructeſt for 
us a new Goſpel? —Thou haſt diſcovered, it ſeems, 
that the Son of God did not aſſume fleſh, that he 
might free man from the devil.—Let them give 
thanks, ſays the Pſalmiſt, whom the Lord hath 

BB 4 redeemed 
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redeemed from the hand of the enemy*. This 
thou wouldſt not deny, it thou wert not under the 
power of the enemy. Thou canſt not Bes thanks 
with the redeemed, who art not thyſelf redeemed. 
— That man ſeeks not for redemption, who knows 
not himſelf to be a captive. But thoſe, who do 
know, cry to the Lord; and the Lord hears them, 
and redeems them from the hand of the enemy.— 
Hear an Apoſtle; * If God, peradventure, may 
give them repentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth, and that they may recover themſelves out of 
the ſnare of the devil, who are taken captive by 
him at his will T.“ Heareſt thou, Ar mis wiLL, 
and doſt thou deny the power of the devil. —Hear 
the Lord himſelf, He is called by him, the prince 
of this world , and the srROoNG MAN ARMED, 
AND THE POSSESSOR OF GOODSS; and doſt thou 
ſay, that he has no power over men?—This power 
of Satan was known to him, who ſaid, „who de- 
livered us from the powers of darkneſs, and tran- 
ſlated us into the kingdom of his dear Son.“ 
Let him learn, therefore, .that the devil has not 
only power, but a juſt power over men. Though 
the devil himſelf, who invaded us, 1s not juſt ; but 
God who expoſed us to him, is juſt. 

Man was then juſtly enſlaved, but mercifully 
delivered: with ſuch mercy, however, that juſtice 
appeared even in his deliverance. For what could 
man do of himſelf, to recover loſt righteouſneſs, 
being now a bond ſlave of the devil? Another's 
righteouſneſs is therefore aſſigned to him, who had 
loſt his own. The prince of this world came, and 
found nothing in Chriſt q; and, when he ſtill would 
lay violent hands on the innocent, moſt juſtly he 
loft the captives, whom he poſſeſſed; and that 


. Being : 


„Pf. evi, 6. + 2 Tim. ii. 25. t John xiv. 30: 
$ Luke xi. 21. || Coloſſ. i. 13. John xiv. 30. 
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Being upon whom death had no juſt claim, having 
injuriouſly ſuffered the pains of death, by this vo- 
luntary ſubmiſſion juſtly freed, from the debt of 
death, and from the dominion of the devil, him 
who was legally obnoxious to both. Man was the 
debtor: man alſo paid the debt. For, if one died 
for all, then were all dead *, that the ſatisfaction 
of one might be imputed to all, as he alone bore 
the ſins of all; and now he, who offended, and he, 
who ſatisfied divine juſtice, are found the fame; - 
becauſe the head and the body is one Chriſt. The 
head then ſatisfied for the members, Chriſt for his 
own bowels, fince, according to St. Paul's Goſpel, 
which fully confutes the error of Abelard, God 
hath quickened us together with him, who died 
for us, having forgiven us all treſpaſſes, blotting 
out the hand-writing of ordinances, nailing it to 
his croſs, and fpoiling principalities and powers . 
May I be found among thoſe ſpoils of which ad- 
verſe powers are deprived!—If I be told, your 
father enſlaved you, I anſwer, my brother hath 
redeemed me. Why may not I have another's +» 
righteouſneſs imputed, ſince I have another's fin 
imputed to me?—Is there fin in the ſeed of the 
ſinner, and not righteouſneſs in the blood of Chriſt? 
As in Adam all die, fo in Chrift ſhall all be 
made alive.— The fault has truly laid hold of me, 
but grace has allo viſited me. —If the judgment 
was by one to condemnation, the free-gift was of 
many offences to juſtification}. Nor do I fear, 
being thus freed from the powers of darkneſs, to 
be rejected by the Father of lights, fince T am 
juſtified freely by the blood of his Son. He, who 
pitied the ſinner, will not condemn the juſt. I 
call myſelf juſt, but it is through His righteouſneſs. 


For 
® 2 Cor. v. 15. + Coloſl. ii. 13. t Rom, v. 16, 
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For Chriſt is the end of the law for righteouſneſs *, 
and he is made of God for us righteouſneſs+,— 
Thus is man made righteous by the blood of the 
Redeemer; though Abelard, this man of perdition, 
thinks this the only uſe of his coming; namely, 
to deliver to us good rules of life, and to give us 
an example of patience and charity. Is this then 
the whole of the great myſtery of godlineſs, which 
any uncircumciſed and unclean perſon may eaſily 
penetrate? What is there in this beyond the 
common light of nature? But it is not ſo: for the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God t; thou haſt hid theſe things from the 
wiſe and prudent &; and, if our Goſpel be hid, it 
is hid to them, that are loſtj|—He aſks, had the 
devil dominion over Abraham and the other ele&? 
No; but he would have had, if they had not been 
freed by faith in him that was to come. As it is 
written, Abraham believed God, and it was im- 
puted to him for righteouſneſs; and Abraham re- 
Joiced to ſee my day; he ſaw it, and was glad. It 
was the blood of Chriſt, which diſtilled, as the dew 
on Lazarus, in the parable, that he ſhould not 
feel the flames of hell, becauſe he believed on him, 
who was to ſuffer. We muſt believe of all the 
elect of that time, that they were born, as we are, 
under the powers of darkneſs, but were thence 
delivered before they died; and that only by the 
blood of Chriſt. 

He aſks, why ſo tedious, and painful a mode of 
deliverance, ſince Chriſt could have effected it by 
a mere volition? Who afſirms that the Almighty 
was limited to this mode? But the efficacy of this 
method, which he preferred to all other poſſible 
ones, is ſurely demonſtrable from that very pre- 

ference: 


Rom. x. 4. + 1 Cor. i. 30. t r Cor. ii. 
$ Matt. xi. 25, 2 Cor, iv. 3. 
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ference : and, perhaps, its excellence may hence 
appear. that the grievous tufferingsof our Redeemer 
afford us an admonition of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
impreſſive nature concerning our own fallen and 
miſerable condition. But no man knows, nor 
can know to the full, what precious benefits, what 
wiſdom, what propriety, what glory the unſearch- 
able depth of this myſtery contains in itſelf.— But, 
though we may not ſearch out the myſtery of the 
divine will, we may feel the effect of its execution, 
and reap the fruits of its goodneſs: and what we 
may know, we ought not to conceal, When we 
were yet ſinners, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son. Where reconciliation is, there 
is remiſſion of fins. In what then lies remiſſion of 
fins? This cup is the New Teſtament in my blood, 
which is ſhed for you, for the remiſſion of fins #.—— 
Why by blood, fay you, what he might have 
done by a bare word? Aſk God himſelf. —I may 
know that it is ſo: why it is fo, I may not. Shall 
the potter ſay to him, that formed him, why haſt 
thou made me thus? 

Strange, ſays he, that God ſhould be reconciled 


to men by the death of his Son, which ought to 
have incenſed him the more againſt them. As if 
in one and the fame tranſaction, the iniquity of | 
wicked men might not diſpleaſe, and the piety of 


the ſufferer pleaſe God. What, ſays he, can ex- 
jate the guilt of the murder of Chriſt, if nothing 
ſs than that murder could expiate the fin of 
Adam? We anſwer briefly, that very blood which 
they ſhed, and the interceſſion of him, whom they 
ſlew.—Not ſimply the death, but the voluntary 
obedience unto death of the Redeemer was well 
pleaſing to God; of the Redeemer [ ſay, who by that 
death deſtroyed death, wrought ſalvation, retrieved 
| innocence, 

* Luke xxii. 20; 
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innocence, triumphed over principalities and pow- 
ers, reconciled all things in heaven and in earth, 
and reſtored all things. And becauſe this pre- 
cious death, which was to be ſpontaneouſly under. 
gone, could not take place but through the fin of 
men, he, not delighted indeed with their wicked- 
neſs, but taking occaſion from it to execute the 

rpoſes. of his own benevolence, by death con- 
demned death — This blood was able to expiate the 
guilt which ſhed it, and therefore left no doubt of 
its expiating the firſt original fin. In anſwer to 
his tragical complaints of the cruelty of this diſ- 

nation, we ſay, God did not thirſt for blood, 

t for ſalvation, which was to be effected by 
blood. Salvation we ſay, and not as he writes, 
the mere diſplay of love, and the exhibition of 
uſeful inſtruction and a powerful example. For 
what avails inſtruction without recovery? How 
uſeleſs the fineſt leſſons, unleſs the body of fin be 
deftroyed in us! At this rate the whole harm of 
Adam's fin lies in the exhibition of an evil exam- 
ple, fince the medicine muſt be adapted to the 
quality of the wound. For, if we be Chriſtians 
and not Pelagians, we muſt confeſs the fin of 
Adam to be derived to us, and by fin death; and 
that righteouſneſs 1s reſtored to us by Chriſt, not 
by inſtruction, but by regeneration; and by righte- 
ouſneſs life; that, as by the offence of one judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation, even 
fo, by the righteouſneſs of one, righteouſneſs came 
upon all men to juſtification of life#. If, as he 
ſays, the deſign of the incarnation was illumination, 
and a powerful incentive to love, we may own 
theſe things came from Chriſt; but, from whom 
came redemption and deliverance ? 


As 


Rom. v. 18. 
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As far as in him lies, he, who attributes the 
glory of redemption not to the croſs of Chriſt, but 
to our proficiency in holy converſation, renders 
void and of none effect the myſtery of the divine 
diſpenſation. But God forbid, that I ſhould glory 
ſave in the croſs of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, in whom 
is our ſalvation, life, and reſurrection. 

I ſee, indeed, three capital objects in this work of 
our ſalvation, —the form of humility by which the 
Son of God made himſelf of no reputation, —the 
meaſure of love which he extended even to the death 
of the Crofs,—and the myſtery of redemption, in 
which he ſuffered death. The two former, exclufive of 
the latter, are as if you painted on a vacuum. Great 
and neceſſary indeed was the example of humility; 
great aad worthy of all acceptation, was the exam- 
ple of his charity; but remove redemption, and 
theſe have no ground to ftand upon. I would 
tollow the humble Jefus, I defire to embrace with 
the arms of love him who loved me, and gave 
himſelf for me; but I muſt zaT the Paſchal Lamb. 
Unleſs I eat his fleſh and drink his blood, I have 

no life in me. It 1s one thing to follow Jefus, 
another to embrace, another to feed upon him. 


To follow, is wholeſome counſel; to embrace, is 


ſolemn joy; to feed upon him, is an happy life. 
For his fleſh is meat indeed, and his blood is drink 
indeed. The bread of God is he that cometh 
down from heaven, and giveth life to the world &. 
What room 1s there for counſel or for joy, without 
life? they are mere pictures and ſhadows, without 
a folid ground and ſubſtance, Therefore, neither 
examples of humility, nor diſplays of charity, are 
any thing without redemption.” 

If che reader has attentively conſidered the argu- 
ments of Abelard, and the anſwer of Bernard, he 


has 
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has ſeen what weight ought to be laid on a faſhion. 
able ſeatiment of this day, e that in conſe- 

uence of the improvements in reaſoning and philo- 
ophy, a perſon is now capable of expounding the 
Scriptures much better than the ancients could do. 


If the obſervation be ſuppoſed to be applicable to 


the eſſential doctrines of ſalvation, I aſk, How does 
this appear to be the caſe? In ſubjects of human 
art and ſcience, indeed, new diſcoveries may 
be expected; but with what pertinency can the 
remark be applied to divinty? The whole 
ſyſtem of divine truth is not more perfectly re- 
vealed now than it was ſeventeen hundred years 
ago. The Scriptures are the ſame: common ſenſe 
is the ſame: the influence of the Holy Spirit is 
the ſame; and human wants are the ſame:—and 
if men ſearch and pray in humility and ſeriouſneſs; 
if they cry after knowledge, and lift up their voice 
for underſtanding; if they ſeek her as filver, and 
ſearch for her as for hid treaſures, what is there to 
hinder them from underſtanding the fear of the 
Lord, and finding the knowledge of God, in one 
age as well as in another *? Is not God faid to be 
willing to ſhew, in the ages to come, the exceed- 
ing riches of his Per; in his kindneſs toward us 
through Chriſt Jeſus +? And will any man ſay, that, 
in ſome particular periods, he is not willing to un- 
fold theſe ineſtimable riches? It is not to be 
denied, but that by {kill in learned languages, by 
ſtudy, and by general cultivation of the human 
mind, much light may be thrown on ſeveral doubt- 
ful ' paſſages of holy writ; their connection and 
meaning may be rendered clearer, and ſo far im- 
provements may be made in the interpretation of 
Scripture; but when this is admitted, we Muſt till 
maintain that no new diſcoveries are to be expected 
in regard to the effential and fundamental 1215 

f 0 
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of divine wiſdom and holineſs, and to theſe truths 
this whole remark 1s excluſively confined. Theſe, 
wherever the Bible can be had in an intelligible 
language, ſeem to lie open to the view of all hum- 
ble and ſerious enquirers in every age. What can 
modern Socinianitn ſay more than Abelard has 
done? And does not Bernard anſwer it in the ſame 
manner as evangelical divines Bo now? Even in 
the darkneſs of the twelfth century we have ſeen 
the light. as clear and full in the main, as it can 
be at this day. Old errors may be revived and 
drefled up anew, but they are the ſame errors till. 
Even the praiſe of original genius will be denied to 
the modern heretic, by him, who carefully inveſti- 
=_ antiquity. The whole circle of human 

ences, however they be cultivated and improved 
in our days, can add nothing to the ſtock of ſpi- 
ritual underſtanding. In every age God has not 
been wanting to his Church; and divine truth has 
ever appeared the ſame, and has brought forth the 
lame holy fruits in thoſe, who fear God, and believe 
the Goſpel of his Son. 

I ſhall not now need to give an abſtract of the 
other letters, which Bernard wrote on this occa- 
ſion. In them all he ſees the true ground of 


Abelard's errors. While this heretic undertook - 
to comprehend all that God is, by mere human 
reaſon, while nothing ſeemed to eſcape his pene- 


tration either in heaven above or in the depth be- 
neath, he was totally ignorant of himſelf -. He 
was ignorant of nothing, but of himſelf, Such 
is'the language of Bernard, concerning him, while 
he cautions the pope and other dignitaries of the 
Roman Church againſt the ſeductions of hereſy, 
and informs them how much Abelard preſumed 

on 
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on the expectation of finding patrons at Rome, 
where his books had been diſperſed “. 

The influence of Bernard's labours in this cauſe 
on the minds of the Chriſtian world was very great, 
and decifively defeated the defigns of the enemy. 
Gaufredus, one of the writers of Bernard's life, 
obſerves: © Blefſed be God, who gave to us a 
better maſter, by whom he confuted the 1gnorance 
of the former, and quaſhed his arrogance, by whom 
Chriſt exhibited to us three ſpecial objects in his 
ſufferings, —=an example of virtue, an incentive of 
love, and a facrifice of redemption. 

Rouſed by. the exhortations of Bernard, the pope 
pronounced a definitive ſentence againſt Abelard, 
ordered his works to be burned, and the heretic 
to be confined in ſome monaſtery, at the diſcretion 
of the leaders of the council, which had condemned 
his doctrine. We have, however, better autho- 
nty than that of the pope for pronouncing his ſen- 
timents heretical, And though the deciſions of 
the pope deſerve no attention from Chriſtians, it 
was matter of ſincere pleaſure to all, who loved the 
fouls of men, that Abelard was ſtripped of the 
power of doing miſchief. As for the reft, he was 
treated with as great lenity as the nature of eccle- 
ſtaſtical government at that time, which was cer- 
tainly abſurd and arbitrary in many reſpects, would 
admit. He was permitted to end his days in the 
monaſtery of Cluni, over which Peter the venera- 
ble prefided, who treated him with much compat- 
fon and friendſhip. An interview was alſo pro- 
moted by the good-natured offices of Peter, and 
of another abbot, between the two champions, the 
particulars of which are not known. Only it ap- 
pears, that Bernard declared himſelf ſatisfied with 
Abelard's orthodoxy. I ſuppoſe the latter would, 

in 
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in converſation, retract, or ſoften, or explain his 
thoughts in the ſame manner as he did in an apo- 


logy, which he publiſhed ar this time. But the 


reader remembers, that this was not the firſt time 
of his ſubmitting himſelf to the judgment of the 
Church. Whether he was fincere or not, it be- 
longs not to man to determine. The charity of 
Bernard, however, 1s inconteſtable, becauſe he 
dropped the accuſation, as ſoon as Abelard had 
wy to vent heretical ſentiments. - Not perſonal 
malice, but Chriftian zeal ſeems to have influenced 
the abbot of Clairval in this whole tranſaction. 

If it be aſked, what benefit reſulted from the 
ſcene, which we have reviewed? it is anſwered, 
either Abelard's retractation was fincere or not. 
If the former, the advantage was great to the here- 
tic himſelf; if the latter, he doubtleſs added hy- 
pocriſy to his other crimes, though he was pre- 
vented from making himſelf acceſſary to the ruin 
of others. But the guilt of hypocriſy was pro- 
perly and ſolely his own. If his opponents con- 
tracted any guilt on the account, it would be 
unlaivful to oppoſe error at all, for fear of poſſible 
conſequences. To this J add, that the benefit 
reſulting to the whole Church for ages, is unqueſ- 
tionably evident;—a conſideration worthy the atten- 
tion of thoſe, who, in their charity for fingle 
heretics, ſeem to forget the mercy and charity due 
to the ſouls of thouſands. Abelard, however, 


continued after theſe events in quiet obſcurity till A. p. 


his death, which took place in the year 1142. 
Eloiſa ſurvived this extraordinary man many years. 
Their correſpondence till remains, and I have exa- 
mined it with a view to diſcover, whether there be 
any evidences of genuine converſion in the unhappy 
couple. That they were ſorry for their paſt follies 
is certain ; that the latter part of their lives was 
Vol. III. Ce outwardly 
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outwardly decent and regular is no leſs evident; 
but of real repentance, genuine faith in Chriſt, and 

the true love of God, I cannot diſcern any fatis- 
factory proofs. 

I haye now enabled the reader, by an orderly 
ſtatement of facts, to decide for himſelf what can- 
dour and juſtice there 1s in the declaration of a 
learned hiſtorian, that Bernard miſunderſtood 
ſome of the opinions of Abelard, and wilfully per- 
verted others. For,” continues he, © the zeal of 
this good abbot too rarely permitted him to conſult, 
in his deciſions, the dictates of impartial equity; 
and hence it was, that he almoſt always applauded 
beyond meaſure, and cenſured without mercy *.“ 
Wilful perverſions, and by a good man too! what 
inconſiſtency of language! Or is Bernard called a 

aod man ironically? Or did this writer feel a 
Re & with one of theſe great men, and an 
antipathy to the other? Certainly, whoever, like 
Bernard, defends the real truth, as it is in Jeſus, 
with the ſimplicity of a Chriſtian, even though he 
preſerve modeſty, caution, and charity, muſt ex- 
pe& no mercy from the criticiſms of men more 
zealous for the honour of what they improperly 
call rational religion, than for that of Jeſus Chriſt, 
The world will Lovz 1Ts own: the carnal mind 
is enmity againſt God; and he, who in charity ſu 
ports evangelical truth, and, under God, is 41 
wiſe to win ſouls to real humility and holineſs, 
ſhould commit himſelf to him that judgeth righte- 
ouſly, and patiently wait his deciſion. 

It Moſheim do not altogether deſerve the cen - 
{ure implied in theſe obſervations, undoubtedly he 
is not to be acquitted of uncharitableneſs, temerity, 
and ſelf-ſufficiency. 


* Moſheim, p. 601. Vol. I. Quarto, 
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CHAP. II. 


CONTROVERSIES OF BERNARD WITH SEVERAL 
OTHER REAL OR SUPPOSED HERETICS. SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THE CATHARI. 


Qg? great was the eſteem of Bernard throughout 
the weſtern Churches, that no characters of 
eminence in the religious world aroſe, but he was 
looked up to as a judge to decide concerning their 
merits. It happened, that he had not always the 
ſame means of accurate information, as in the caſe 
of Abelard; and hence there is reaſon to believe, 
that he treats as heretics ſome perſons, who were 
© the excellent of the earth.” I ſhall throw to- 

ther into this chapter the beſt information, which 

can collect, . concerning theſe matters. At any 
rate we ſhall find ſome light concerning the real 
Church of Chriſt. 

Gillebert de la Porree, biſhop of Poitiers, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſubtile genius, and indulging a taſte, like 
that of Abelard, undertook to explain the myſtery, 
of the Trinity, by ſome curious diftin&ions and 
refinements. Offence was, however, given by his 
publications, and the zeal and eloquence of Ber- 
nard were employed in confuting him by publick 
diſputation. I ſhall not attempt to explain this 
controverſy. It ſeems to have originated from the 
metaphyſical ſpirit of Gillebert, whoſe chief fault 
appears to have been, that he was not content with 
plain truth, and with ſtopping there in his en- 
quiries, where the Scripture does. The Trinity 
in unity, received indeed in the fmplicity of Scrip- 
rure, is one of the cleareſt, as well as one of the 
e e 2 moſt 
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moſt deciſively ſcriptural doctrines in the world; 
and ſo it has always appeared to thoſe, who believe 
what is revealed, and who are tontent to be igno- 
rant of the MANNER how the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt are three in one. But, though 
there ſeems no poſitive evidence of the hereſy of 
'Gillebert, the council of Rheims condemned fome 
of his propoſitions, which were of a dangerous na- 
ture. Gillebert recanted them: Bernard candidly 

expreſſed his belief of the ſincerity of the recanta- 
tion; and the biſhop of Poitiers was allowed to 
return to his biſhopric *. 

I have examined the ſentiments of Gilleberr, 
and cannot, I own, form any determinate concep- 
tion of their nature. He wandered in the miſty 
region of abſtruſe metaphyſics, and ſeems both to 
have loft himſelf, and to have been unintelligible 
to his readers. Bernard endeavoured to ſtop the 
myſtic enquirer in his career; and this was no 
-unprofitable employment; but again Moſheim is 
diſpleaſed with the conduct of the. abbot, and 
ſeems to intimate, that he himſelf underſtood the 
opinions of Gillebert, and that Bernard did not, 
when he ſays, © theſe refined notions were far 
above the comprehenſion of good St. Bernard, who 
was by no means accuſtomed to fuch profound 
diſquiſitions, to ſuch intricate reſearches.” Does 
Moſheim really mean what he ſays, or, is the epi- 
thet good, ſynonymous with weak and ignorant? 
Bernard was, however, with the critic's leave, a 
man of ſound underſtanding and of true wiſdom; 


and, 


* Bern, Vol. II. p. 1138. Du Pin's 12th Cent, Chap. viii. 

+ Quarto, Vol. II. p. 602. As Moſheim's — & tran- 
ſlated by Maclain, is far better known than the — — in 
England, I always quote the former, and would be underſtood, 


2 and elſewhere, to refer to that rather than to the 
atter, ; 
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and, if it were worth while, I could eafily furniſh 
the reader with ſuch ſpecimens of Gillebert's fub- - 
tilties, as would fully juſtify the account given of 
him at the beginning of this chapter. 

If to oppoſe the popedom with vigour and for- 
titude be in itſelf a certain criterion of a real Chriſ- 
tian, Arnold of Breſcia may juſtly be ranked among 
the moſt eminent ſaints. But the ſpirit and views 
of an innovator ſhould be known, that we may 
determine, whether he deſerve the character of a 
reformer. In Arnold, the ſpirit of an old Roman 
republican was united with the theological ſenti- 
ments of a Socinian. He was the diſciple of Abe- 
lard, and was in action as daring as that heretic 
had been in ſpeculation, Bernard vehemently 
oppoſed his defigns, and while he allowed his mo- 
rals to be decent and regular, he guarded the 
Chriſtian world againſt his ambition and fecular 
artifices, The conduct of Arnold demonſtrated, 
that Bernard penetrated into the real character of 
the man. For the diſciple of Abelard, having 
gained over at Rome a large party to his views, by 
his addreſs and dexterity ſtirred up a ſedition 
againſt the pm during the violence of which, 
private houſes were burned; the property of the 
clergy and nobles was plundered; the pope was 
driven from Rome; and, in general, the civil go- 
vernment was diſordered and convulſed. Fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, Arnold planned a ſcheme for the 
reſtoration of the forms of the old republic: but 
Providence favoured not his deſigns. In the end 
he was ſeized and burned, and his aſhes were 
thrown into the Tiber. His caſe demonſtrates, 
that to oppoſe what is eſtabliſhed, however great 
be the abuſes or faults of an eſtabliſhment, is an 
uncertain criterion of character. What is it, which 
men really mean to ſubſtitute in the room of that 

CTY government, 
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government, which is eſtabliſhed ? This is a queſ- 
tion to which every man, who fears God, ſhould 
ſeriouſly attend, before he ſuffer himſelf, by coun- 
tenancing innovations, to introduce anarchy and 
confuſion, Here Arnold of Breſcia failed entirely *. 
Tanchelin in Flanders, and Peter de Bruys, 
with his diſciple Henry, in France, were alſo fa- 
mous innovators in this century. The firſt appears 
to have been altogether ſo worthleſs and extrava- 
gant a perſon, that I ſhall not detain the reader a 
moment concerning his character, or his actions. 
Nor can I give ſuch an account of the others, as 
is very ſatisfactory to my own mind. They were 
both treated as heretics: they both made many 
converts to their ſentiments; and were condemned 
by the then reigning powers, Peter was burnt to 
aſhes, and Henry was put under a confinement, 
in which he ſeems to have ended his days. Peter 
of Cluny, from whoſe writings, we have the, moſt 
copious account of the former,—doubtleſs a man of 
a mild and moderate temper,—charges. Peter de 
Bruys with atrocious excefles, and repreſents him 
as ſupporting his tenets by violence and ſedition . 
The teſtimony againſt the moral character of 
Henry is ſtill more peremptory. For Bernard 
charges him with ſcandalous impurities of practice, 
and refers to ſuch proots and circumſtances, as 
might have led to a detection of the charges, if he 
had indeed been innocent. And it was very much 
by the avthority of Bernard, that the credit and 
party of Henry were ſunk in the Chriſtian world }. 
Thete men, however, bore a ſtriking teſtimony 
againſt the predominant corruptions of the Church. 
| The 
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The ſuperſtitious rites, with which the primitive 
cuſtom of infant-baptiſm was now diſgraced, na- 
turally gave a ſtrong plauſibility to their arguments 
in favour of adult baptiſm excluſively. They pro- 
teſted alſo againſt the extravagant ſumptuouſneſs 
of churches, the adoration of relics and images, 
and againſt maſſes, prayers for the dead, and tran- 
ſubſtantiation. It is not worth while to diſcrimi- 
nate with minute accuracy, what were the tenets 
of Peter, and what were thoſe of Henry. With 
no great difference from one another, they de- 
ſcanted on the topics juſt mentioned; they loudly in- 
veighed againſt the papal and clerical abominations, 
under which Europe groaned at that time, and 
provoked a ſtorm & dns, which proved their 
ruin. If we may judge from the accounts of their 
lives, — and they are very ſcanty and confuſed, —theſe 
men ſeem to have been rather bad citizens than 
heretics. The darkeft circumſtance relating to 
their character is, that they ſeem not to have been 
ſo clear and explicit in deſcribing, what they ap- 
proved, as what they condemned. Satire and 
invective are plants of rapid and eaſy growth in the 
malignant ſoil of human nature. Men of the 
greateſt licentiouſneſs, both in ſentiments and 
practice, can diſcover and diſplay, with ſufficient 
ability, the evils of popery. It belongs only to 
ſouls truly humbled, and well informed in ſcrip- 
tural principles, to ere& in its room the edifice of 
real evangelical truth and holineſs; and I wiſh ! 
could ſhew the reader that Peter and Henry per- 
formed this in any degree. 

But though, among the ſuppoſed heretics of 
this century, we have failed in attempting to 
diſcover any particular leaders, who carry the un- 
queſtionable marks of real Chriſtians, yet that there 
muſt have been ſome who were really ſuch, is 

cc 4 evident, 
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evident, from the conſideration, that there cer- 
tainly were oppoſers of the Church of Rome at 
this time, who deſerve the name of PROTESTANTS. 
The writer, to whom J have already been indebted 
for ſome evidence of this nature, particularly in 
the account of Claudius of Turin, has, with fin- 
gular learning and induſtry, illuſtrated this part of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and ſeems to have conſulted 
the very beſt monuments and records. It would 
be tedious to follow him through the mazes of a 
ſcene beyond expreſſion obſcure and perplexed, 
Nor can I depend on the attempts which he has 
made to claſs and diſtinguiſh his Proteſtant ſects. 
The accuſation of Manicheiſm was commonly 
brought againit them all; nor will I venture to ſay, 
that every Chriſtian ſentiment or practice which 
he deſcribes, belongs to any one particular body 
of people. Thoſe, who have converſed with dif- 
ferent denominations of Chriſtian profeſſors, know 
how difficult it 1s to explain the various ramifica- 
tions of parties, which, nevertheleſs, all ſeem to 
{pring from one root: they are aware, alſo, how 

equently it happens, that thoſe, who are only 
ſuperficially acquainted with the ſectaries, and 


have noticed ſome external agreement, will haſtily, 


ſuppoſe perſons to belong to the ſame claſs, when, 
in reality, they are quite oppoſite in ſpirit; and, 
laſtly, they have obſerved, that a diſagreement in 
externals by no means, 1n all caſes, implies an op- 
poſition of ſentiments. Chriſtian profeſſors may 
differ in theſe leſſer matters, and may even ſuſpect 
the ſoundneſs of one another's principles, merely 
for want of mutual intercourſe, when, in ſubſtance 
and in all eſſentials, they are the ſame people. Ela - 
borate attempts to explain the Teveral peculiarities 
and diſcriminations, for want of proper evidence, 

| have 
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have often darkened this ſubject, inſtead of eluci- 
dating it. The worſt conſequence of ſuch attempts 
is, that by the mixture of good and evil, which 
runs through ſuch accounts, where the leading 4 
veſtiges of Chriſtianity are all along kept out of 
view, the reader can ſcarce diſcern any true Church 

of Chriſt to have exiſted at all. How ſhall we 
conduct ourſelves through this labyrinth ?—By 
laying down from the beſt authorities the real 
marks of godlineſs, which exiſted among the va- 

rious ſects of profeſſing Chriſtians. If this can be 

done, the reader will find that the preſence of God 

has been among them, however difficult it be to 
define the limits of the Church of Chriſt by hu- 

man artificial diſtinctions. This I ſhall attempt 

to do in the caſe before us, omitting thoſe things 
which are foreign to the deſign of this hiſtory. 

Evervinus of Steinfield, in the dioceſe of Co- 
logne, wrote to Bernard, a little before the year A. p. 
1140, a letter preſerved by Mabillon concerning 11 40. 
certain heretics in his neighbourhood “. He was 
perplexed in his mind concerning them, and wrote 
for a reſolution of his doubts to the renowned 
abbot, whoſe word was a law at that time in 
Chriſtendom. Some extracts of this letter are as 
follows. There have been lately ſome heretics 
diſcovered among us near Cologne, though ſeveral 
of them have, with ſatisfaction, returned again to 
the Church. One of their biſhops and his com- 
panions openly oppoſed us in the aſſembly of the 
clergy and laity, in the preſence of the archbiſhop 
of Cologne, and of many of the nobility, defend- 
ing their hereſies by the words of Chriſt and the 
Apoſtles. Finding that they made no impreſſion, 
they deſired that a day might be appointed for 
the m, on which they might bring their teachers 

to 
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to a conference, promifing to return to the Church, 

provided they found their maſters unable to anſwer 
the arguments of their opponents, but that other- 
wife they would rather die, than depart from their 
judgment. Upon this declaration, having been 
admoniſhed to repent for three days, they were 
feized by the people in the exceſs of zeal, and 
burnt-to death ; and, what is very amazing, they 
came to the ſtake, and bare the pain, not only 
with patience, but even with joy. Were I with 
. you, Father, I ſhould be glad to aſk you, how 
theſe members of Satan could perſiſt in their he- 
rely with ſuch courage and conftancy, as is ſcarce 
to be found in the moſt religious believers of 
Chnifttamty ?” 

It eannot be denied, that the reigning corrup- 
tions both of faith and practice, from the times of 
Gregory the fecond and third, diſtinguiſhed by 
real idolatry, had rendered the pretence of uni- 

formity, confidered as a mark of the Church, 
entirely unſound. In theſe circumſtances then, 

the appeal to a fair and open courſe of ſcriptural 

argument was not unreafonable: the refufatof this ap- 

peal, and the requiſition of an unqualified ſubmiſſion 

made to the ſuppoſed heretics, was vnchriſtian: 

and, if neither in the general courſe of their lives, 

nor in their behaviour on this occaſton, there was 

any thing arrogant, deceitful, or rarbulent;—and 

Evervinus charges them with nothing of the kind ;— 

the patience and joy of their martyrdom may ſeem 

to have ariſen from the conſideration, that God was 

with them. But Evervinus on: © their hereſy is 
this: they ſay, that the Church is only among 

themſelves, becauſe they alone of all men follow 

the ſteps of Chrift, and imitate the Apoſtles, not 

ſeeking” ſecular gains, ffing no property, fol- 
lowing the pattern of Chriſt, who was himſelf 
125. perfectly 


oeh 
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perfectly poor, and did not allow his diſciples to 
poſſeſs any _ Doubtleſs they carried this 
point too far “: for, rich Chriſtians are charged to 
be rich in good works, willing to diſtribute, apt 
to communicate : theſe are precepts, which ſup- 
poſe that the poſſeſſion of opulent property is not 
incompatible with the character of a true Chriſtian. 
The error is, perhaps, natural enough to thoſe 
real good men, whoſe habits and prejudices are 
chiefly of the vulgar ſort; and I would hence infer, 
that theſe ſuppoled heretics were moſtly of the 
lower claſs of people. God ſeems to have had a 
people among them, who deteſted the Romiſh 
abominations, and who ſerved him in the Goſpel 
of his Son. They appear, however, to have had no 
learned perſons among them capable of doing juſ- 
tice to their characters. We muſt take theſe from 
the accounts of enemies. Evervinus proceeds : 


Le, ſay they to us, join houſe to houſe, and 


field to field, ſeeking the things of this world; fo 
that even thoſe, who are looked on as moſt perfect 
among you, namely, thoſe of the monaſtic orders, 
though they have no private property, but have a 
community of poſſeſſions, do yet poſſeſs theſe things. 
Of themſelves they ſay, we the poor of Chriſt, who 
have no certain abode, fleeing from one city to 
another, like ſheep in the midſt of wolves, do en- 
dure perſecution with the Apoſtles and Martyrs; 
though our lives are ſtrict, abſtemious, laborious, 
devout, and holy, and though we ſeek only what 
is neceflary for the 8 of the body, and live 
as men who are not of the world. But you, lovers 
of the world, have peace with the world, becauſe 
ye are of it. Falſe apoſtles, who adulterate the 


word 
It is probable, however, that Evervi 1 ted 
A — v vervinus miſrepreſen 


t 1 Tim. vi. 17. 18. 
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word of Chriſt, ſeeking their own*, have miſled you 
and your anceſtors; whereas, we and our fathers, 
being born and bred up 1n the apoſtolical religion, 
have continued in the grace of Chriſt, and (hall 
continue ſo to the end of the world. By their 
fruits ye ſhall know them, ſaith Chriſt; and our 
fruits are the footfteps of Chriſt. The apoſto- 
lical dignity,” ſay they, is corrupted, by en- 
gaging itſelf in ſecular affairs, while it fits in the 
chair of Peter.” — They do not believe infant-bap- 


uſin to be a duty, alleging that paſſage of the Goſpel, | 


whoſoever ſhall believe, and be baptized, fhall be 
taved+.—They put no confidence in the interceſ- 
fion of Saints; and all things obſerved in the 
Church, which have not been eſtabliſhed by Chriſt 
himſelf or his Apoſtles, they call ſuperſtitions. 
They do not admit of any purgatory after death; 
but affirm, that as ſoon as the fouls depart out of 
the bodies, they enter into reſt, or puniſhment, 
proving their aſſertion from that paſſage of Solo- 
mon, which way ſoever the tree falls, whether to 
the ſouth or to the north, there it lies, whence 
they make void all the prayers and oblations ct 
believers for the deceaſed.— Thoſe of them who 
have returned to our Church, told us, that great 
numbers of their perſuaſion were ſcattered almoſt 
every where, and that among them were many of 
our clergy and monks.” | 

All this ſeems to be at leaſt as fair an account 
of true Chriſtians, as might be expected from the 
mouths of enemies. Evervinus can be conſidered 


In 

* Philip. ii. 21. - 

+ The propriety of infant-baptiſm has been once for all vin- 
dicated, p. 460, Vol. I. of this hiſtory. I ſhall only add here, 
that theſe ſectaries dre charged with Manicheiſm, and of courſe 
with the total rejection of water-baptiſm. It was no. unuſual 
thing to ſtigmatize new ſects with the odious name of Mani- 
chees, though I know no evidence that there were any real 
remains of that antient ſect in the twelfth century. 
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in no other light than that of an enemy, for he 
calls theſe men by the harſh name of monſters; — 
and it deſerves to be noticed, that, from his 
confeſſion it plainly appears, there were ſocieties 
of Chriſtians, in the twelfth century, who diſovened 
the pope and all the faſhionable ſuperſtitions. 
Theſe ſocieties were poor and illiterate indeed, 
hardly diſtinguiſhable from a number of fantaſtic 
and ſeditious ſects, headed by the very exception- 
able characters we have reviewed; and they were 
not denominated from any one leader of eminence. 
They do not ſeem to have underſtood the neceſſity 
of the exiſtence of property, and therefore, with 
vulgar ignorance, they held, as it was reported, a 
tenet inconſiſtent with the good order of ſociety®; 
yet, with all theſe defects, they probably poſſeſſed 
the ſpirit of real - godlineſs ; and, though imperfect 
in light, and in ſome points of practice, upheld 
the real truth of God in the earth, during the 


general profligacy and cortuption. 


If Bernard had been habitually converſant among 
them, I can conceive that much good might have 
ariſen to both parties. From him they might have 
learned a more copious and perſpicuous view of 
the doctrines: of divine grace, and have improved 
in the knowledge of the fundamental truths of the 
Scripture. His pious zeal and charity and humi- 
lity might have inſtructed their minds, and diſpoſed 
them to give up their abſurd ideas concerning pro- 
perty and ſocial rights: and he, from an intercourſe 
with them might have learned,: that the pope was 
indeed the Antichriſt of Scripture, and ſo have been 
emancipated from a variety of ſuperſtitions, in 
which he was involved all his days. But mutual ig- 
norance and prejudice prevented both him and ow 

om 


* We ſhall afterwards ſee abundant occafion to doubt the 
truth even of this charge. | 
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from even intimately knowing each other. In the 
65th and 66th ſermons on the Canticles*, he 
attacks theſe ſectaries; he condemns their ſcrupulous 
refuſal to + ſwear at all, which, according to him, 
was alſo one of their peculiarities. He upbraids 
them with the obſervance of ſecrecy in their re- 
ligious rites, not conſidering the neceſſity which 
perſecution laid upon them. He finds fault with 
a practice among them, of dwelling with women 
in the ſame ul, without being married to them; 
though it muſt be owned, he expreſſes himſelf as 


one, who knew very little of the manners of the 


ſet. From the ſtrength of prejudice, and from 
the numberleſs rumours propagated againſt them, 
he ſuſpects them of hypocriſy; yet his teſtimony 
in favour of their general conduct ſeems to overba- 
lance all his invectives. If,” ſays he, you aſk them 
of their faith, nothing can be more Chriſtian; if you 
obſerve their converſation, nothing can be more 
blameleſs; and what they ſpeak, they prove by 
deeds. You may ſee a man, for the teſtimony of 
his faith, frequent the Church, honour the elders, 
offer his gift, make his confeſſion, receive the ſa- 
crament. What more like a Chriſtian? As to life 
and manners, he circumvents no man, overreaches 
no man, and does no violence to any. He faſts 
much, he eats not the bread of idleneſs, he works 
with his hands for his ſupport.— The whole body, 
indeed, are ruſtic, and illiterate; and all, whom 1 
have known of this ſect, are very ignorant.” 

He, who confeſſes a ſet of men to have been ſo 
apparently ſound and upright in faith and practice, 
ſhould not have treated them with contempt, be- 
cauſe they were poor and vulgar. Their ignorance 

and 


g 5 * Abs Fo alſo, as will afterwards, | 
+ The truth o charge as appear is 
muck tobe doubted. x 
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and ruſtic habits ſhould rather ſerve as ſome apo- 
logy for their errors concerning the nature of 
baptiſm and of human ſociety. And the proots 
of their hypocriſy ought to be very ſtrong indeed, 
which can overturn uch evidences of piety and 
integrity as Bernard himſelf has admitted concern- 
ing them. It ſeems alſo from his account, that 
they were not Separatiſts, in the modern ſenſe of 
the word. Though, no doubt, they had private 
religious aſſemblies, they attended the worſhip of 
the general Church, and joined with other Chriſ- 
tians in every thing, which they deemed to be 
laudable. It would be tedious to examine mi- 
nutely the charges and arguments of Bernard. He 
attacks ſome Manichean errors with great juſtice, 
ſuppoſing the men, againſt whom he writes, to be 
anichees. He argues in defence of infant- 
baptiſm, and, —lamentable blindneſs in ſo holy a 
perſon !—he vindicates the doctrine of purgatory, 
and other Roman ſuperſtitions. He owns, that 
theſe. men died with courage in defence of their 
doctrine, and blames thoſe who had, in an illegal 
and irregular manner, deſtroyed ſame of them. 
Some notions, concerning marriage, which they 
were ſuppoſed to hold, he juſtly rebukes, though, 
from the exceſſive prejudice of their adverſaries, 
it is very difficult to know how to affix charges of 
real guilt upon them. 
Let not the lover of real Chriſtianity be diſ- 
treſed at theſe things. The power of prejudice is 
t; and it is hard to ſay how many wrong no- 
tions both Bernard and theſe ſuppoſed heretics 
might maintain, through the circumſtances of the 
times, and yet both ſerve the ſame God in the 
Goſpel of his Son. That az did ſo is abundantly 
evident; that many of THEM did fo, their lives 
and their ſufferings evince. It will be one of the 


felicities 
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felicities of heaven, that Saints ſhall no longer 


miſunderſtand one another. But there want not 


additional evidences, that this people of Cologne 
were true PROTESTANTS, Egbert, a monk, and 
afterwards abbot of Schonauge, tells us*, that he 
had often diſputed with thele heretics, and ſays, 
* 'Theſe are they, who are commonly called Ca- 
thari.” From his authority I ſhall venture to dif. 
tinguiſh them by this name. The term correſ- 
ponds to the more modern appellation of Pyz1- 
TANs, and moſt probably was affixed to them, in 
deriſion and contempt, by their contemporaries. 
Egbert adds, that they were divided into ſeveral 
ſects, and maintained their ſentiments by the au- 
thotity of Scripture. See by the confeſſion of an 
enemy their veneration for the divine word, and 
their conſtant uſe of it, in an when the autho- 
rity of Scripture was weakened, and its light ex- 
ceedingly obſcured, by a variety of traditions and 
ſuperſtitions. © They are armed,” fays the fame 
Egbert, with all thoſe paſſages of Holy Scrip- 
rure, which in any degree ſeem to favour their 
views; with theſe they know how to defend them- 
ſelves, and to oppoſe the Catholic truth, though 
they miſtake entirely the true ſenſe of Scripture, 


which cannot be diſcovered without great judgment.“ 


— * They are increaſed to great multitudes 
throughout all countries their words ſpread like 
a cancer. In Germany we call them Cathari; in 
Flanders they call them Piphles; in French, Tiſ- 
ſerands, becauſe many of them are of that occu- 
pation .“ Bernard himſelf alſo, a Frenchman, 
ſpeaks of both ſexes of them, as weavers; and it 
became not a man of his piety to _ degradingly 
of the humble labours x peaceful induſtry, BN 

uch 


* Allix, p. 149. : 
+ That is weavers; ſee Du Pin, Cent. XII. p. 88, 
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ſuch were the times! monaſtic ſloth appeared then 
more holy than uſeſul mechanical occupations. We 
ſeem, however, by comparing together ſeveral frag- 
ments of information, to have acquired ſome diſ- 
tinct ideas of theſe Cathari: they were a plain, 
unaſſuming, harmleſs, and induſtrious race of. 
Chriſtians, condemning, by their doctrine and 
manners, the whole apparatus of the reigning ido- 
latry and ſuperſtition, placing true religion in the 
faith and love of Chriſt, and retaining a ſupreme 
regard for the divine word. Neither 1n that, nor 
in any other age, ſince the propagation of the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, have the fanciful theories of phi- 
loſophers contributed to enlighten or improve 
mankind in religious matters. It is a ſtrict atten- 
tion to the revealed word, which, under the in- 
fluence of the divine Spirit, has alone ſecured the 
exiſtence of an holy ſeed in the earth, who ſhould 
ſerve God in righteouſneſs ; though they might 
frequently be deſtitute of learning and every ſecular. 
advantage; as ſeems to have been the caſe with the 
Cathari.—** Even fo, Father, for it hath ſeemed 
good 1n thy fight.” 

It appears alſo, that their numbers were very 
conſiderable in this century; but Cologne, Flan- 
ders, the ſouth of France, Savoy, and Milan were 
their principal places of reſidence. 

They declare,” ſays Egbert, © that the true 
faith and worſhip of Chriſt 1s no where to be 
found, but in their meetings, which they hold in 
cellars and weaving rooms. If ever they do accom- 
pany the people, with whom they dwell, to hear 
maſs, or to receive the ſacrament, they do it in 
diſſimulation, that they may be thought to believe 
what they do not; for they maintain, that the 
prieſtly order is periſhed in the Roman Church, 
and is preſerved only in their ſect.“ He gives, 

Vol III. D » however, 
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however, and at too great a length to be here in- 
ſerted, ſome noble 3 of the ſoundneſs of 
their doctrine, in the rejection of purgatory, prayers 
for the dead, and the like. 

I am obliged to collect, from thinly-ſcattered 
materials, the evidences of the true character of 
theſe Cathari; and much has, 1 think, already 
appeared in their favour, from the mouths of 
enemies. Egbert, we ſee, allows, in perfect 
agreement with Bernard, that they were not Se- 
paratiſts, in the modern ſenſe of the word, and 
that they attended the public ſervice and ſacra- 
ments of the general Church. I ſuppoſe they 
knew how to make a practical diſtinction be- 
tween what ſtill remained divinely excellent in the 
Church, and what was idolatrous and corrupt. 
They ſeem to have conformed to the public wor- 
ſhip, much in the ſame manner, as the Apoſtles 
themſelves did to the Jewiſh Church, while it 
exiſted, ſtill preſerving an union among themſelves 
in worſhip, and in hearing ſermons, ſo far as the 
iniquity of the times would permit. That, which 
Egbert charges to their hypocriſy, I ſhould think 
admits of a more liberal conſtruction. It may appear 
to deſerve the name of candour and even of charity. 
He, who agrees with you in practice, ſo far as you 
are right, ought to be reſpected for his conformity, 
notwithſtanding, that in things, which he deems 


wrong, he explicitly oppoſes you.— It were to be 


wiſhed, that all ſerious Chriſtians had acted in 
that manner, and had not been ſo haſty, as ſome 
of them have been, in forming a total ſeparation 
from the general Church. Then the happy in- 
fluence of their views in religion might have ſpread 
more powerfully; nor is there any particular dan- 


. they themfelves would have received in- 
tion from the world, while they were eſtranged 


from it in practice and in manners. After all, 


circumſtances 
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circumſtances may ariſe, when an entire ſeparation 
from the whole body of nominal Chriſtians may 
become neceflary to the people of God. But this 
ſhould never be attempted with precipitation. 
And the meekneſs and charity, which the Cathari 
_ exhibited in this point, ſeem highly laudable. He 
alſo, who has obſerved ſo much of the world, as 
to perceive that a deliberate | ſyſtem of hypocriſy 
| uſually prevails among a collection of idle va- 
7 grants, but ſeldoin or never among men who ſubfiſt 
by patient induſtry, will be little moved by Egbert's 
charge of diſſimulation. 
7 The ſame Egbert confeſſes alſo, that they had 
- many things mingled with their maſter's doctrine, 
which are not to be found among the ancient Ma- 
nichees. They are alfo,” ſays he, divided among 
themſelves: what ſome of them ſay is denied by 
others.” If the Cathari held ſome doctrines quite 
diſtinct from Manicheiſm, it ſhould ſeem, that the 
whole charge of that antient odious hereſy, might be 
nothing more than a convenient term of reproach. 
Even Bernard, who appears to have been extremely 
ill informed concerning this people, remarks, that 
they had no particular father of their hereſy ;— 
an obſervation, which may imply more than he 
was willing to allow, namely, that they were not 
heretics, but Chriftians. As to the diverſity of 
eptiments among themſelves, what denomination 
of Chriſtians ever exiſted, who, in ſome lefler 
matters, did not maintain ſeveral diverſities? 

This people continued in a ſtare of extreme per- 
ſecution, throughout this century. Galdinus, biſhop 
of Milan, who had inveighed againſt them during 
the eight or nine years of his epiſcopacy “, died in A. p. 
the year 1173, by an illneſs contracted through 1173. 

the 
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the exceſs of his vehemence in preaching againſt 
them. : | | 

There is a piece, entitled The noble Leſſon,” 
written undoubtedly by one of the Cathari, which 
in the body of it fays, eleven hundred years are 
already paſſed, ſince it was written thus; for we 
are in the laſt time x. The writer, ſuppoſing that 
the world was drawing near to an end, exhorts his 
brethren to prayer, watching, and the renuncia- 
tion of worldly goods. He ſpeaks with energy of 
death and judgment; of the. different ifſues of god- 
lineſs and of wickedneſs; and; from a review of the 
Scripture-hiſtory, connected with the experience 
of the times, in which he lived, concludes, that 
there are but few that ſhall be ſaved. 

The firſt principle of thoſe, _ he, who deſire 
to ſerve God, is to honour God the Father, to 
implore the grace of his glorious Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, who -enlightens us in the true way. 
This is the Trinity, full of all power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, to whom we ought to Pray for ſtrength 
to overcome the devil, the world, and the fleſh, 
that we may preſerve ſoul and body in love. To 
the love of God, he obſerves, the love of our 
neighbours ſhould be joined, which comprehends 
the love even of our enemies. He ſpeaks of the 
believers hope of being received into glory. He 

| - explains 

The manuſcript of this compoſition” was given to the pub- 
lic Library of the Univerſity of Cambridge, by Sir Samuel Mor- 
land in the year 1658. The people of whom the author | 2:20 
are called Wallenſes or Vaudes, from the vallies of Piedmont. 
They afterwards were called Waldenſes, from Peter Waldo, 
of whom hereafter; and by that name, they are known to 
this day. But by the date 1100 they were evidently a diſtin& 

ople before his time, and, moſt likely, had efiſted, as ſuch, 

r ſome generations. The ſeeds of the Cathari had, in all 
probability, been ſown by Claudius of Turin, in the ninth 
century. The whole of the © noble leſſon,” is given us by Sir 


Samuel Morland, in his hiſtory of the Churches of Piedmont. 
Allix, 160, Morland's hiſt. 
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explains the origin of all that evil, which reigns in 
the world; and he traces it up to the fin of Adam, 
which brought forth death; whence, ſays he, 
Chriſt hath redeemed us by his own death, He 
aſſerts the neceſſity of holineſs, in order to ſalva- 
tion. He explains the ſpirituality of the law of 
God, and deſcribes the puniſhment of tranſgreſſors 
as the effect of divine juſtice and goodneſs. He 
illuſtrates the holineſs of the divine character, 1n 
the economy of the Old Teſtament, and in the 
hiſtory of the Iſraelites, and delineates the purity 
and pegfection of the Goſpel-precepts. He relates 
the great hiſtorical facts of Chriſtianity, and makes 
lome juſt obſervations on the ſpirit of perſecution. 
Very remarkable is the character, which he gives of 
the Vaudes in his own time, contraſted with that 
of their enemies. Let the reader conſider, whether 
we have not here the flock of Chriſt among wolves, 
If a man,” ſays he, “love thoſe, who defire to 
love God and Jeſus Chriſt; if he will neither curſe, 
nor ſwear, nor act deceitfully, nor live in lewdneſs 
and injuſtice, nor avenge himſelf of his enemies, 
they preſently ſay, the man 1s a Vaudes; he de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed: and iniquitous methods are 
then uſed to rob him of the fruits of his lawful in- 
duſtry. Such an one, however, conſoles himſelf 
with the hope of eternal ſalvation.” He repreſents 
their enemies as ſuppoſing themſelves to be good 
men and true Chriſtians ; and expoſes their folly 
in placing hopes on a death-bed repentance, the 
prieſtly abſolution, and maſſes. 

He roundly condemns the whole ſyſtem of Anti- 
Chriſt, which prevailed in his time, particularly 
the fatal doctrine of prieſtly abſolution. He de- 
ſcribes the true practical principles of Chriſtian 
godlineſs, and declares, that no other divine reve- 
lation is to be expected. He ſpeaks with equal 
| DD 3 ſimplicity 
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ſimplicity and ſtrength of the laſt judgment, and 
of the everlaſting puniſhments- of the wicked; 
« from which,” ſays he, may God deliver us, 
if it be his bleſſed will, and give us to hear what 
he ſhall ſay to his elect, Come hither, ye bleſſed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the beginning of the world, where you 
ſhall have true pleaſure, riches, and honour. May 
it pleaſe the Lord, who formed the world, that we 
may be of the number of his elect, to dwell in his 
court for ever. Praiſed be God, Amen.“ 

Such was the proviſion of divine Grage,—to 
take out of a corrupt and idolatrous world of no- 
minal Chriſtians, a people formed for himſelf, who 
ſhould ſhew forth his praiſe, and who ſhould pro- 
voke the reſt of mankind. by the light of true hu- 
mility, and holineſs ;—a people, ſingularly feparate 
from their neighbours in ſpirit, manners, and diſ- 
cipline; rude indeed, and illiterate, and not only 
difcountenanced, but even condemned by the few 
real good men, who adhered altogether to the 
Romiſh Church, - condemned, becauſe continually 

. miſrepreſented, Nor do I know a more ſtriking 

. of that great truth of the divine Word, that, 
in the worſt of times, the Church ſhall exiſt, and 
the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. 
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CHART I: 


THE WRITINGS OF BERNARD REVIEWED. 


E this chapter I ſhall take notice of ſome of 
thoſe parts of Bernard's writings, which bear no 
relation to the controverſies that have already en- 
gaged our attention. 

ö His epiſtles come firſt under our conſideration; 
A and, among theſe, the epiſtle directed to Bruno, 
) elected archbiſhop of Cologne, will deſerve the 
* attention of paſtors, and of every perſon, who aſpires 
. to the moſt important of all functions. 


e « You * aſk of me, illuſtrious Bruno, whether 
[ you ought to acquieſce in the deſires of thoſe, who 
y would promote you to the office of a biſhop. What 
W mortal can preſume to decide this? Perhaps God 
e calls you; who may dare to diſſuade? Perhaps he 
y does not; who may adviſe you to accept? he- 
W ther the calling be of God or not, who can know, 
t, except the Spirit, who SEARCHES THE DEEP 
ad THINGS or Gop, or he, to whom the Spirit may 


reveal it? Your humble, but awful confeſſion in 
your letter renders it ſtill more difficult to give 
advice; fo grievouſly, and, as I believe, with truth, 
do you condemn the courſe of your paſt life. For, 
it cannot be denied, that ſuch a life is unworthy of 
{o ſacred an office. But you fear on the other fide, 
and I alſo have the fame apprehenfions, that it 
may be wrong not to improve the talent of know- 
ledge committed to you, though your conſcience 
do thus accuſe you; only it may be obſerved, 
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that you may faithfully employ that talent in ſome 
other method, leſs extenſive indeed, but leſs ha- 
zardous. I own, I am ſtruck with a ſerious dread: 
I ſpeak freely to you, as to my own ſoul, what [I 
really think, when I conſider from what, and to 
what you are called; eſpecially, as no time of re- 
pentance will intervene, through which the paſlage, 
however dangerous, might be made. And truly, 
the right order of things requires, that a man 
ſhould take care of his own ſoul, before he under- 
take the care of the ſouls of others. — But what if 
God haſten his grace, and multiply his mercy to- 
ward you? - Bleſſed indeed is the man, to whom 
the Lord will not impute fin. For who ſhall lay 
= thing to the charge of God's elect? If God 
juſtify, who is he that condemns? The thief ob- 
tained ſalvation in this compendious method. One 
and the ſame day he confeſſed his ſins, and was 
introduced into glory. The croſs was to him a 
ſhort paſſage from a region of death into the land 
of the living, and from the mire of corruption 
into the paradiſe of pleaſure. This ſudden remedy 
of godlineſs the happy ſinful woman found, when 
on a ſudden, where ſin had abounded, grace began 
alſo to abound. Without a long courſe of peni- 
tential labour her many fins were forgiven It is 
one thing, however, to obtain a ſpeedy remiſſion; 
another, from a life of tranſgreſſion, to be promoted 
to a biſhopric.— I can give no deciſive opinion.— 
But there is a duty, which we may perform for a 
friend without danger, and not without fruit; we 
may give him the ſuffrage of our prayers to God 
on his behalf. Leaving to God the ſecret of his 
own counſel, we may earneſtly implore him to 
work in you and concerning you, what 1s be- 
coming 1n his fight, and what 1s for your real good.” 
oF | Bruno 
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Bruno having accepted the archbiſſiopric, Ber- 
nard wrote thus to him *. If all, who are called to 
the miniſtry, are of neceſſity called alſo to the hea- 
venly kingdom, the archbiſhop of Cologne is ſafe 
indeed. But if Saul and Judas were elected, the 
one to a crown, the other to the prieſthood by God 
himlelf; and the Scripture, which aſſerts this, cannot 
be broken, the archbiſhop of Cologne has reaſon 
to fear. It that ſentence alſo be now as true as ever, 
namely, that God hath not choſen many noble, 
mighty, and wiſe, Has not thearchbiſhopof Cologne 
a three-fold reaſon for folicitude ?— He that is great- 
eſt among you, let him be as the younger , is 
the voice of wiſdom itſelf.— May I always deal with 
my friends in the language of ſalutary fear, not of 
fallacious adulation! To that he dire&s me, who 
ſays, Bleſſed is the man that feareth alway 4. From 
this he difſuades me, who ſays, O my people, thoſe, 
who lead thee, cauſe thee to err 8. 

In fo ſerious a light appeared to Bernard the 
nature of the paſtoral office. Do men in our times 
ſeek for eminent eccleſiaſtical ſituations with ſuch 
impreſſions? or, do ſecular gains frequently make a 
predominant part of their views? Perhaps there is 
not any one point of all practical religion, in 
which the antients may more advantageoully 
be compared with the moderns, than in the 
ſubject of the paſtoral office, with regard to the 
ideas of its importance, and the qualifications 


which it requires. 


In || another epiſtle to Guigo and his brethren, 
Carthuſian monks, he deſcribes the nature of true 
charity. There is one, who confefles to the Lord, 
becauſe he is mighty; there is another who con- 
feſſes to him, becaule he is good to the Confeſſor; 

| | and 


* Ep. 9. + Luke xxil. 26. f Prov. xxviii. 14. 
$ Iſaiah iii. 12. Ep. rt. p. 28. 
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and a third, who confeſſes to him, becauſe he is 
ſimply good. The firſt is a ſlave, and fears for 
himſelf; the ſecond 15 me „and deſires his 
own intereſt merely; the third is a Son, and be- 
haves dutifully to a Father. He, who lives under 
the predominance of fear, or of deſire of his own 
intereſt, is ſelfiſh; but charity ſeeketh not her 
own. When a man prefers his own will to the 
eternal law of God, he perverſely attempts to imi- 
tate the Creator, who is a law to himſelf. Alas 
In us ſuch a ſpirit binds us downward to death and 
hell. He, who will not be ſweetly ruled by the 
divine Will, is penally governed by himſelf, and 
he, who caſts off the eaſy yoke and light burden of 
love, muſt ſuffer the intolerable load of ſelf will. 
My Lord God, may I breathe under the light 
burden of love, nor be reſtrained by ſlaviſh fear, 
nor allured by mercenary deſire; but may I be 
led by thy free Spirit, which may witneſs with my 
ſpirit, that I am thy child |—Love, indeed, is not 
without fear and deſire; but it ſanctifies and regu- 
lates them both. — But, becauſe we are carnal, our 
love is carnal at firſt, which, if it be directed in 
right order, improving in its ſteps under the con- 
duct of grace, will be conſummated by the Spirit. 
—[In the firſt place, a man loves himſelf on his 
own account;—and, when he finds that he 1s not 
ſufficient for his own happineſs, he begins, by faith, 
to ſeek after God as neceſſary for him. He then 
loves God in the ſecond degree, but for himſelf, 
not for the ſake of God. But when, through the 
urgency of his wants, he has been brought to cul- 
tivate acquaintance with God, by degrees God 
himſelf begins to be known as he is, and of courſe 
to be loved: having taſted that the Lord is gra- 
cious, he paſſes to the third degree, to love God 
for what he is in himſelf, [n this degree he * 
- an 
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and 1 do not know, that any man in this life attains 
a fourth, namely, that a man ſhould love himſelf 
only on account of God. Let them aſſert this, 
who have found it: to me, I own, it ſeems im- 
poſſible. Burt, it will take place, when the good 
and faithful ſervant ſhall be introduced into the 
Joy of his Lord.” 

Let this ſuffice for a ſmall ſpecimen of the meta- 
9 doctrine of charity, on which there has 

en ſo much controverſy in different ages. The 
gradual progreſs of ſpirituality in religion ſeems to 
be juſtly deſcribed by Bernard; and the plain dic- 
tates of common ſenſe do evidently reſtrain the 
flights of his fancy. For, in truth, what is the 
amount of all the metaphyſics, which good men 
have written, concerning the diſintereſted love of 
God, but this, that it ought to be ſincere, not 
ſelfiſh; and does not the common meaning of the 
word love, teach us this? If I may be ſaid to love 
a friend for the ſake of my own intereſt, it is, at 
leaſt, a very improper mode of ſpeech; for, in ſtrict 
propriety I love not him, but my own intereſt, or 
ſome gain which I conceive attainable through 
him. On the other hand, to talk of loving God, 
and relinquiſhing ſelf-love, is unnatural and idle 
romance. On this ſubje& then, which has tor- 
tured the minds of pious fouls, it would be wiſe 
to ſtick to common ſenſe, which knows no repug- 
nance between the love of God and felf-love, 
though the latter ought in all caſes to be ſubordi- 
nate to the former: and this is the point, which 
Bernard ſeems to have underſtood and maintained. 
The greateſt defect in the letter ſeems to be that, 
which was common to the age, namely, the want of 
a diſtinct and orderly deſcription of the ATH of 
the Goſpel, which alone can work the love, which 
he deſcribes. FP 
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In another epiſtle &, he comments very juſtly 
on the judicial ignorance, which St. Paul deſcribes as 
the puniſhment from God on thoſe, who knew God, 
and yet glorified him not as God +. ** But,” favs 
he, God who calleth things that be not, as though 
they were, in compaſſion to thoſe, who are reduced, 
as it were, to nothing, hath, in the mean time, given 
us to reliſh by faith, and to ſeek by defire, that 
hidden manna, of which the Apoſtle ſays, Your 
life is hid with Chriſt in God 1. I ſay in the mean 
time, becauſe we cannot yet contemplate it ac- 
cording to its nature, nor fully embrace it by love. 
Hence we begin to be ſomething of that new crea- 
ture, which will, at length, become a perfe& man, 
and attain the meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs 
of Chrift ; and this will take place beyond doubt, 
when righteouſneſs ſhall turn again to judgment, 
and the defire of the traveller ſhall be changed 
into the fulneſs 'of love. For, if faith and defire 
initiate us here when abſent, underſtanding and 
love will conſummate us when preſent. And, as 
faith leads to full knowledge, fo defire leads to 
perfect love.—By theſe two arms of the ſoul, un- 
derſtanding and love, it comprehends the length 
and depth, and breadth, and height; and Chriſt 
is all theſe things.” He goes on to expoſe the 
folly of ſeeking the praiſe of men, and the incon- 


ſiſtency of this ſpirit with the humility, which be- 


comes creatures ſo empty and yain. | 

Bernard, having been addreſſed in terms of great 
reſpe& by Rainald, an abbot &, with his uſual hu- 
mility ſhews how averſe he was to hear himſelf 
commended. * Indeed,” ſays he, © by extolling 
you depreſs me. But, that I may not fink under 
the preſſure, I am conſoled by the teſtimonies of 
; Ry Ti divine 
® 18. p. 35. + Rom. ii. t Coloſſ. iii. 3. 
$ Ep. 72. p. 73. | 
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divine truth: it is good for me, that I have been 
in trouble, that I may learn thy ſtatutes—Such is 
the marvellous efficacy of the Word of God, that 
while it humbles, it exalts us. This is indeed the 
kind and powerful operation of the Word, by 
whom all things were made; and thus, indeed, 
Chriſt's yoke becomes eaſy, and his burden light. 
— Light, indeed, 1s his burden. For what can be 
lighter than a load, which even carries every per- 
ſon, who bears it.—A burden which unburdens 
the ſoul.—In all nature I ſeek to find ſome reſem- 
blance to this, and I ſeem to diſcover a ſhadow of 
it in the wings of the bird, which are born by the 
creature, and yet ſuſtain and ſupport its flights 
through the open firmament of heaven.” 

To undertake pilgrimages to Jeruſalem, was the 
folly of the times. An abbot, John Carnotenſis, 
was ſeized with this infatuation. Bernard, how- 
ever, rebuked * his zeal, and endeavoured to con- 
vince him, that he ought .not to abdicate the 
paſtoral care, which had been committed to him. 
The chief argument, which ſupported John in this 
ſcheme, was drawn from the ſtrength and vehe- 
mence of his deſires. It is the uſual plea of all, 
who really deſerve the imputation of enthuſiaſm in 
religion; and it is ſufficiently anfwered by Bernard. 
« You ſay, whence ſhould I have ſo ſtrong a de- 
fire, if it be not from God? With your good leave 
I will ſpeak my ſentiments. Stolen waters are 
ſweet: and whoever is not ignorant of Satan's de- 
vices, will not heſitate to ſay, that this poiſonous 
ſweetneſs is infuſed into your thirſting heart by a 
miniſter of Satan, transformed-into the appearance 
of an angel of light.” 

Bernard de Portis was a young man of the Car- 
thuſian order, and had been elected a biſhop of a 


| Church 
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Church among the Lombards. Our Bernard, 
however, thinking him unfit for the ſituation, wrote 
to pope Innocent his ſentiments; which had fo 
great authority, as to prevent the young man's 
conſecration. © It is, indeed, worthy of your 
dignity, to place a hidden light in a conſpicuous 
fituation— Let it be placed, if you — on a 
candleſtick, that it may be a burning and ſhining 
light, but only in a place, where the violence of 
the wind may not prevail to extinguiſh it. Who 
knows not the reſtleſs and inſolent ſpirit of the 
Lombards?— What can a young man of a weak 
body, and accuſtomed to folitude, do amidſt a 
barbarous, turbulent, and ſtormy people? His 
ſanctity and their perverſeneſs, his ſimplicity and 
their deceiifulneſs, will not agree together. Let 
bim be reſerved, if you pleaſe, for a more ſuitable 
ſituation, and for a people, whom he may ſo go- 
vern as to profit; and let us not loſe, by a precipitate 
preferment, the fruit which may be reaped in due 
ume. 

To Baldwin , whom, he had diſmiſſed from his 
own monaſtery, and appointed abbot of the mo- 
naſtery of Reate, he writes with that vehemence 
of zeal and affection, which characterize his wri- 
tings. But there is no need to tranſcribe the epiſtle. 
Doctrine, example, and prayer,” he recommends 
as the three things, which conſtitute a paſtor.. 'The 
- laſt of the three he particularly recommends, as 
that, which gives grace and efficacy to the labours 
df the preacher, whether theſe labours be of word 
or of d 3 . 
See how the views of eternity mingle with the 
charitable affections of Bernard, and how familiar, 
and, at the fame time, how animating were his 
proſpects of the laſt day! I long for your pre- 


lence,” 
* Ep. 156. p. 157. + Ep. 201. p. 139. 
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ſence,” ſays he to a friend *, „but when? At 
leaſt in the city of our God; if in truth we have 
here no continuing city, but ſeek one to come. 
There, there, we ſhall ſee, and our heart ſhall re- 
joice. In the mean time, I ſhall be delighted with 
what I hear of you, hoping and expecting to ſee 
you face to face in the day of the Lord, that my 
joy may be full. In addition to the many good 
things, which I conſtantly hear of you, let me beg 
your earneſt prayers for us.” 

To + Eugenius his diſciple, newly advanced to 
the pontificate, of whom we have already given 
ſome account, he writes with an ardour of ſincere 
piety, which might induce one to forget, if any- 
thing could, the vices of the popedom itſelf, as 
well as the pitiable ſuperſtitions, with which early 
babits had clouded the honeſt devotion of Bernard. 
* waited,” ſays he,“ for ſome time, if, perhaps, one 
of my ſons might return, and aſſuage a father's grief, 
by ſaying, Joſeph thy fon liveth, and he is governor 
over all the land of Egypt. No account arriving, 
I write, indeed, not from inclination, but from 
neceſſity, in compliance with the requeſts of friends, 
to whom I could not deny the little ſervices, which 
the few days I yet may have to live may allow. —1 
envy not your dignity, becauſe what was wanting 
to me, I truſt I have in him, who not only comes 
after me, but alſo by me. For, dignified as you 
are, I have begotten you through the Goſpel. 
What then is our hope, our joy, and crown of 
rejoicing? Are not you in the preſence of God? 
It remains, that this change being made in your 
circumſtances, the ſtate of the Church may be 
changed alſo for the better. Claim nothing from 
ber - yourſelf, except that you ought to lay 
down your life for her fake, if it be neceſſary. - 

Chri 
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Chriſt has ſent you, you will reckon, that you 
came not to be miniſtred unto, but to miniſter. 
A genuine ſucceſſour of Paul will ſay with him, 
Not that we have dominion over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy *. Peter's ſucceſſour will hear 
Peter's voice, not as Lords over God's heritage, 
but as enſamples to the flock þ.'—All the Church 
of the Saints rejoices in the Lord, expecting from 
you, what it ſeemed to have had in none oX your 
predeceſſors for many ages paſt, — And ſhould not 
I rejoice? I own 1 do fo, but with trembling. 
For, though I have laid aſide the name of a fat her, 
I ſtill haye toward you a father's fear, anxiety, 
affection, and bowels. I conſider your elevation, 
and I dread a fall: I conſider the height of dignity, 
and I ſtartle at the appearance of the abyls, which 
lieth beneath. You have attained an higher lot, 
but not a ſafer; a ſublimer ſtation, but not a ſe- 
curer. Remember, you are the ſucceſſour of him, 
who ſaid, © filver and gold have I none.“ He 
then explains the particular buſineſs, on foccaſion 
of which he wrote at this time; and he deſires 
him to act in ſuch a manner, « that men may 
know that there is a prophet in Iſrael.” . O that 
I might ſee before 1 die the Church of God, as in 
antient times, when the Apoſtles let down their 
nets for a draught not of filver and gold, but of 
fouls! How do I wiſh you to inherit the voice of 
him, who ſaid, thy money periſh with thee ! O 
voice. of thunder, let all who wiſh ill to Zion be 
confounded at its ſound ! Many now fay in pleal- 
ing expectation, the axe is laid to the root of the 
trees. Many ſay in their hearts, the flowers appear 
in our land. Take courage then, and be ſtrong. 
But, 1 in all your works, remember that you are a 
| man, 
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.man, and let. the fear of him, who reſtraineth the 


ſpirit of princes, be ever before your eyes. What 
a number of pontiffs before you have in a ſhort 
time been removed! By conſtant meditation, 
amidſt the blandiſhments of this fading glory, re- 
member your latter end. Thoſe, in whoſe ſeat 
you now fit, you will doubtleſs follow to the grave.” 

It cannot be. denied, that the zeal, the fincerity, 
the purity of Chriſtian doctrine, in all the eſſen- 
tials at leaſt, the charity, and the blameleſs man- 
ners of a reformer, appeared in Bernard. How 
happened 1t then, that numbers of illiterate wea- 
vers, as we have ſeen, detected the ſpirit of Anti- 
Chriſt in the popedom, and avoided its ſuperſti- 
tions, while this abbot was impoſed on by its falſe 
glare of ſanctity! I ſuppole, BECAUSE he was an 
abbot. The delufive ſplendor of fictitious holineſs, 
ſo intimately connected with Anti-Chriſt, deceived 
one of the-moſt upright of human kind. It was 
not given him to obſerve the unreaſonableneſs of 
expecting the completion of his pious wiſhes in the 
Church, under the auſpices of the See of corrup- 
tion! If he had lived at large in the world, with no 
predilection for the court of Rome, and had been 
favoured with the ſame divine grace, and even with 
no higher degree of Chriſtian virtue, than that 
which he then poſſeſſed, he might have been the 
head of the Cathari, whom he ignorantly cenſured! 
So much do circumſtances contribute to the for- 
mation of characters in life, and ſo much reaſon 
have many, whoſe piety is far inferior to that of 
Bernard, to be thankful, that the lot 1s fallen to 
them in pleaſant places. 

From the Epiſtles let us paſs on to other trea- 
tiſes. The five books concerning conſideration®, 
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addreſſed to pope Eugenius, firſt offer themſelves 
to our inſpection. As this pontiff was ſerious in 
his religious views, he had defired Bernard to ſend 
to him ſome ſalutary admonitions. The honeſt 
plainneſs of the abbot was at leaſt equal to the 
unaffected humility of the pontiff. The firſt 
book is taken up with ſalutary cautions againſt 


that hardneſs of heart, which an immenſity of bu- 


ſineſs is ever apt to produce. Bernard, who knew 
the toilſome life of a pope, and the ſnares with 
which he was daily encompaſſed, informs Euge- 
nius, that he was ſeriouſly afraid, left, through a 
deſpair of managing a prodigious and unmeaſurable 
courſe of buſineſs with a good conſcience, he 
ſhould be tempted to harden his heart, and deprive 
himſelf of all conſcientious ſenfibility. © Begin 
not,” ſays he, to aſk what is meant by hardneſs 
of heart. If you fear it not, you are already under 
its power. That is a hard heart, which dreads 
not itſelf, becauſe it is deftitute of feeling. Why 
do you aſłk me what it is? aſk Pharaoh. No man 
was ever ſaved from this curſe, but through that 
divine compaſſion, which, according to the pro- 
phet *, takes away the ſtone, and gives an heart 
of fleſh.” After a graphical deſcription of the 
properties of a hard heart, he ſums up the view 
with this ſentence,——It neither fears God, nor re- 
gards man. See, to what an end theſe accurſed 
occupations will lead you, if you give yourſelf 
wholly. to them, leaving nothing of yourſelf to 
vourſelf.— He complains of the uſual mode of the 
pontifical life, inceſſantly taken up with hearing 
and deciding cauſes; whence no room is left for 
prayer, teaching, and inftructing the Church, and 
meditation on the Scriptures. ' © The voice of 
law, :indeed, 1s perpetually founding in the court, 
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but it is the law of Juſtinian, not of the Lord.” 
He adviſes him to pity himſelf, and not to throw 
his own foul out of the liſt of his objects of charity, 
left, in ferving others perpetually, he neglect his 
own ſpiritual condition entirely. He directs him 
to ſuppreſs and cut ſhort the endlefs frauds and 
cavils of law, with which the courts abounded; to 
decide in a fummary manner on caſes evidently 
plain ; to prefer ſubſtantial juſtice to the tedious 


parade of artificial formalities, and to animadyert 


with ſeverity on the frauds of advocates and proc- 
tors, who made a traffic of iniquity, By this 
means he would fulfil the duties of his ſtation 
with uprightneſs, and redeem time for privacy, 
contemplation, and prayer. 

In all this, I fee the honeſt and pious ſoul of 
Bernard ſtruggling againſt the corruption of the 
times. But the zeal was ineffectual. If Gregory 1. 
lamented the load of his ſecular avocations, much 
more might Eugenius, who lived in an age ſtill 
more corrupt, and upheld a pontificate ſtill more 
decularized, and contaminated beyond all bounds 
by a ſyſtem of iniquity. Even others leſs exalted, 
and Jeſs incommoded with the ſhackles of the 
world than the pope of Rome, have found, both 
in civil and eccleſiaſtical life, the preſſure of buſi- 
neſs too heavy for their minds. If they were con- 
{cientious, they were ready to fink under the 
difficulties; if careleſs and indifferent, they grew 
hardened in iniquity, and loſt all regard to piety 
and virtue, An inferior clerical ſtation 1s infinitely 
more defirable in the eyes of a paſtor, who means to 
ſerve God; and dignitaries in the Church may attend 
with profit to the lectutes addreſſed to a pope. 

In the beginning of the ſecond book he makes a 
digreſſion on the ill ſucceſs of the expedition to 
the Holy Land, which had been undertaken 
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through the exhortations of himſelf and of pope 
Eugenius. Here the eloquence of Bernard ſeems 
to be at a ſtand. He owns, however, with reve- 
rence, the unſearchable judgments of God; defires 
to take ſhame to himſelf, rather than that the 
glory of God ſhould be ſullied; and pronounces 
that man happy, who 1s not offended at an event 
ſo diſaſtrous and unexpected. If the caſuiſtry of 
Bernard appear feeble in this ſubject, and expoſe 
him to the derifion of the profane, his humility, 
however, and his piety, appear unexceptionable. 
Recovered, as it were, from the ſadneſs of his re- 
flections on this humiliating occaſion, he reſumes 
the diſcourſe on contemplation, prefſes on the pon- 
tiff the duty of examining himſelf, and, toward 
the end, lays down rules of holy and charitable 
converſation, deſerving the attention of every 
paſtor, | 
In ® the remaining part of this treatiſe, as well 
as in that which follows on the office of biſhops, 
the zealous abbot deſcribes and enforces the epiſ- 
copal duties with his uſual vehemence. He 1s, 
particularly ſevere on the ambition of eccleſiaſtics 
in his tume. He deſcribes them as © heaping up 
benefices on benefices, and reſtleſs till they can 
attain a biſhopric, and then an archbiſhopric. Nor, 
ſays he, does the aſpirant ſtop there; he poſts to Rome, 
and, by ſupporting expenſive friendſhips and lucra- 
tive connections, he looks upward ſtill to the 
ſummit of power p.“ How much more uſefully 
might the ſpirit of Bernard have been employed 
| | in 
. ® Tt may be proper to mention here a remarkable teſtimony, 
which Bernard gives to the upright and diſintereſted conduct of 
Eugenius, in his third Book de Conſid. Two archbiſhops of 
Germany coming to this pope to plead a cauſe, offered him 
e preſents, which he refuſed to receive, and obliged them 
to ſend back. | 
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in the inſtruction and regulation of the Church, 
could he have ſeen, that the idolatrous ſyſtem, to 
which his early monaſtic habits had attached him, 
admitted no cure; and that a diſtinct ſeparation, 
to which men really wiſe and good are never haſty 
to advert, was yet, in preſent circumſtances, juſti- 
fiable and neceſſary. | 

The zeal of Bernard appears alſo very fervent in 
a ſmall tract concerning converſion, which con- 
tained the ſubſtance of a ſermon preached at Paris 
before the clergy v. He inſiſts largely and diſtinctly 
on the neceſſity of divine illumination, in order 
to _ converſion. He exhorts his audience 
to ſelt· examination; and, while he preſſes them to 
inveſtigate their own breaſts, he points out the 
ſalutary effects of a juſt conviction of fin! * Bleſ- 
{ed + are the poor in ſpirit; for their's is the king- 
dom of heaven. Who is poorer in ſpirit than he, 
who finds in himſelf no rell no place where to lay 
his head? This is the divipe economy, that he 
who is diſpleaſed with himſelf may pleaſe God; 
and he who hates his own habitation, a houſe of 
pollution and miſery, may be invited to a houſe 
of glory, a houſe not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. No wonder, that he finds it hard 

to believe! Does miſery make a man happy? But 
whoever thou art, in theſe circumſtances, - doubt 
not: not miſery, but mercy gives bliſs; but then 
the proper ſeat of mercy is miſery. Thus diſtreſs 
of mind produces humility. Wholeſome is that 
weakneſs, which needs the hand of the phyſician, 
and bleſſed is that ſelſ-deſpair, through which God 
himſelf will raiſe and eſtabliſh the heart. Even 
here the converted foul ſhall find the pleaſures to 
which he is called a hundred fold greater than 
| thoſe, 
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thoſe, which he has relinquiſhed, as well as in the 
world to come, eternal lite, Expect not from us 
a deſcription of their nature, The Spirit alone 
reveals them: they are to be known only by expe- 
rience, Not erudition, but unction teaches here; 
not knowledge, but inward conſciouſneſs compre- 
hends them. That the memory of paſt fins ſhould 
remain, and the ſtain of them be taken away, what 
power can effect this? The Word alone, quick 
and powerful, and ſharper than a two-edged ſword, 
% Thy fins are forgiven.” Let the Phariſee mur- 
mur, Who can forgive fins, but God alone?” 
He, who ſpeaks thus to me, is God. His favour 
hlots out guilt, fo that fin ſhall remain on the 
memory, but no longer, as before, diſcolour it. 
Remove damnation, fear, confuſion, as they are 

removed by full remiſſion; and our paſt fins will 
not only ceaſe to hurt us, but will alſo work toge- 
ther for good, that we may devoutly thank him, 
who has forgiven them,” With ſuch energy of 
evangelical piety does Bernard preach the doctrines 
of grace and converſion to the clergy ;—an energy 
ſullied, indeed, and obſcured with that myſticiſm, 
which the ſolitude of monks always encouraged, 
yet ſubſtantially ſound in its nature, and founded 
on the fundamental truths of the Goſpel, Toward 
the cloſe, he rebukes and exhorts the clergy as 
ſuch, and bewails that intemperate ambition, 


which moved, and may I not ſay? ſtill moves, ſo 


many to precipitate themſelves into divine func: 
tions from ſecular views, Let a ſentence or two 
on this ſubject cloſe our review of this ſermon, and 
let thoſe apply the rebuke to themſelves, whoſe 
practice ſeems to ſpeak this language, namely, that 
the miniſtry is the only office in the world, in which 
reſumption is a virtue, and modeſty a vice. 

Men run every where into ſacred. orders, . 
| ; catch 
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catch at an office revered by ſpirits above, without 
reverence, without conſideration ; in whom, per- 
haps, would appear the fouleſt abominations, if 
we were, according to Ezekiel's prophecy, to dig 
into the walls, and contemplate the horrible things 
which take place in the houſe of God *. 

The ſermons of our author on Solomon's Song, 
demonſtrate that he was well acquainted with vital 
godlineſs. In the 36th he ſhews the various ways 
by which knowledge puffeth up. © Some,” 
ſays he, © wiſh to know, merely for the ſake of 
knowing;—a mean curioſity. Some wiſh to know, 
that they themſelves may beknown ;—a mean vanity, 
Some ſeek for knowledge from lucrative motives; 
—AN avaricious baſeneſs. Some defire to know, that 
they may edify their neighbour: this is charity. 
Others, that they may be edified, this is wiſdom.” 
On the whole, he owns, that the cultivation of 
knowledge is good for inſtruction, but that the 
knowledge of our own weakneſs is more uſeful for 
ſalvation. 

In the 74th ſermon on the ſame divins book , 
Bernard lays open ſomething of his own experience 
on the operations of the Holy Spirit, and illuſtrates 
our Saviour's compariſon of them to the wind; 
* thou knoweſt not whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth d.“ After a preamble, full of cautious mo- 
deſly, and the moſt unaffected reverence, he ſays, 
* | was ſenſible, that he was preſent with me; I 
remember it after his viſits were over; ſometimes 
] had a preſentiment of his entrance, but I never 
could feel his entrance or his exit, Whence he 
came, and whither he departed; by what way he 
entered or left me, 1 confeſs that I am even now 

ignorant: 
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Ignorant: and no wonder, for his footſteps are 
not known*. You aſk then, ſince all his ways 
are unſearchable, whence could I know that he 
was preſent? His preſence was living and power- 
ful: it awakened my ſlumbering ſoul: it moved, 
ſoftened, and wounded my heart, which had been 
hard, ſtony, and diſtempered. It watered the 
dry places, illuminated the dark, opened thoie 
which were ſhut, inflamed the cold, made the 
crooked ſtraight, and the rough ways plain; fo 
that my ſoul bleſſed the Lord, and all that was 
within me praiſed his holy name. I had no evi- 
dence of the Lord's preſence with me by any of 
the ſenſes; only from the motion of my heart, I 
underſtood that he was with me; and, from the 
expulſion of vices, and the ſuppreſſion of carnal 
affections, I perceived the ſtrength of his power: 
from the diſcernment and conviction of the very 
intents of my heart, I admired the depth of his 
wiſdom : from ſome little improvement of my 
temper and conduct I experienced the goodneſs of 
his grace: from the renovation of my inward man, 
I perceived the comelineſs of his beauty; and from 
the joint contemplation of all theſe things I trem- 
bled at his majeſtic greatneſs. But becauſe all 
theſe things, on his departure, became torpid and 
cold, juſt as if you withdrew fire from a boiling 
pot, I had a ſignal of his departure. My foul 
muſt be ſad, till he return; and my heart is again 
inflamed with his love, and let that be the evidence 
of his return, With ſuch experience of the divine 
Word, if I uſe the language of the ſpouſe, in 


| recalling him, when he ſhall abſent himſelf; while 
I live, her word, “return ,“ ſhall be familiar to 


me. As often as he leaves me, ſo often ſhall he 
be recalled, that he may reſtore to me the joy of 
his 

5 Pf, lxxvi. 10. + Canticles vi. 13, 
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his ſalvation ; that is, that he may reſtore to me 
himſelf. Nothing elſe is pleaſing, while he is 
abſent, who alone is pleaſure: and I pray that he 
may not come empty, but full of grace and truth, 
as he was wont to do.” Then he goes on to ex- 
plain the well-tempered mixture of gravity and 
delight, of fear and joy, of which all true converts 
are the ſubjects; and he ſupports his deſcription by 
that appoſite quotation, © Serve the Lord with fear, 
and rejoice unto him with trembling*.” 

It appeared not impertinent to the deſign of a 
hiſtory hike this, to lay before the reader the in- 
moſt ſoul of a Saint of the twelfth century, con- 
feſſing and deſcribing the viciffitudes of ſpiritual 
conſolations and declenſions, which, with more or 
leſs varieties, 1n all ages of the Church are known 
to real Chriſtians. I know that much caution is 
neceſſary in ſpeaking of them; but if we ſpeak ac- 
cording to the divine oracles, as Bernard ſeems to 
do, it ſhould be a ſmall thing with us to be judged 
of man's judgment. The doctrine of regeneration 
itſelf, with all the mixed effects of ſpiritual health 
and ſickneſs, in a fallen creature, is fooliſhneſs to 
the natural man T. If any man, however, have 
not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of his}. It 
will be the wiſdom of mere nominal Chriſtians, 
not to deride, but to ſeek for the Holy Spirit; and 
while godly fouls eſtimate his preſence or his ab- 
ſence, by ſuch marks and effects as Bernard de- 
ſcribes, they will not only be free from enthuſiaſm, 
but will alſo make it their conſtant aim, not to 
grieve the Spirit of God, by which they are ſealed 
to the day of redemption. 

In & the 58th ſermon on the Canticles, he de- 
ſcribes the Church as predeſtinated before all time, 
that 
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that it ſhould be the ſpouſe of Chrift, and ſupports 
his obſervation from the words of St. Paul *. He 
ſpeaks of the influence of the Holy Spirit, and of 
the converſion of ſinners as the effect of this pre- 
deſtination. * Yet Emmanuel,” ſays he, © is the 
Perſonage, who was of us, and for us was clothed 
with our curſe, and had the appearance, not the 
reality of our fin.” 

In a ſermon on the beginning of the 91ſt Pſalm, 
he anſwers a queſtion, which gbviouſly ariſes to 
the mind of a ſerious perſon exerciſed in experi- 
mental godlineſs. Both the queſtion and the an- 
ſwer will deſerve to be given in the author's own 
words. What is the reaſon, that though we 
pray and ſupplicate inceſſantly, we cannot attain 
that abundance of grace, which we defire? Think 
you that God is become avaricious or indigent, 
impotent, or inexorable? Far, far from us be the 
thought: but he knows our frame. We muſt not 
therefore, ceaſe from petitioning, becauſe though 
he gives not to ſatiety, he gives what is needful tor 
ſupport; though he guards us againſt exceſſive 
heat, he cheriſhes us, as a mother, with his warmth. 
As the mother ſees the hawk approaching and expands 
her wings that her young ones may enter and find 
a ſafe refuge, ſo his boſom being prepared, and, as 
it were, dilated for us, the ineffable kindneſs of our 
God is extended over us. This is a diſpenſation 
adapted to the infirmity of our condition; even 
grace itſelf muft be moderated, left we fall into an 
undue elevation of mind, or a precipitate indiſ- 
cretion . 

« Do you truſt that you are inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghoſt?” is the ſerious queſtion, which 
| | the 
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the Church of England aſks of all her candidates 
for the miniſtry. Let him, who would anſwer it 
conſcientiouſly, aſk his own heart, what he feels 
of Bernard's deſcription, which, if not an accurate 
anſwer to the queſtion, may, however, furniſh the 
attentive reader with ſome ſalutary contemplations. 
« He who is called to inſtru& ſouls, is called of 
God, and not by his own ambition; and what is 
this call, but an inward incentive of love, ſolicitin 
us to be zealous for the ſalvation of our brethren: 
So often as he, who is engaged in preaching the 
word, ſhall feel his inward man to be excited with 
divine affections, ſo often let him affure himſelf 
that God is there, and that he is invited by him 
to ſeek the good of ſouls, Truly, I love to hear 
that preacher, who does not move me to applaud 
his eloquence, but to groan for my fins. Efficacy 
ill be given to your voice, if you appear to be 
yourſelf perſuaded of that, to which you adviſe me. 
That common rebuke will then at leaſt belong 
not to you ;—** thou who teacheſt another, teachelt 
thou not thyſelf* ?” 

See how divinely he deſcribes the grace of God 
in the Goſpel. 4 Happy is he alone, to whom 
the Lord imputeth not fin. To have him propi- 
tious to me, againſt whom alone I have finned, 
ſuffices for all my righteouſneſs. Not to impute 
my fins, is, as it were, to blot out their exiſtence, 
If my iniquity is great, thy grace is much greater. 
When my ſoul is troubled at the view of her fin- 
tulneſs, I look at thy mercy, and am refreſhed. It 
hes in common; it is offered to all, and he only 
who rejects it, is deprived of its benefit. Let him 
rejoice, who feels himſelf a wretch deſerving of 
perpetual damnation. For the grace of Jeſus ſtill 
exceeds the quantity or number of all crimes. 

| My 
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My puniſhment, ſays Cain, is too great for me to 
expect pardon. - Far be the thought. The grace 
of God is greater than any iniquity whatever. He 
is really kind and merciful, plenteous in goodneſs, 
ready to forgive. His very nature 1s goodneſs, 
his property is to have mercy. Indeed he hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and, whom 
he will, he hardeneth. X But mercy he draws from 
his own nature; condemnation is a work to which 
we in a meaſure compel him. He is, therefore, 
not called the Father of vengeance, but the Fa. 
THER OF MERCIES*,” | 
The following thought, concerning temptations, 
is ſtriking. © In creation, in redemption, and 
other common benefits, God is common to all; in 
temptations, the elect have him to themlſclves, 
With fuch ſpecial care does he ſupport and deli- 
ver, that he may ſeem, as it were, neglecting all 
others, to confine his care to the tempted ſoul .“ 
We have already given a ſmall ſpecimen of his 
own experience, 1n regard to the various operations 
of the Holy Spirit. From different ſermons we 
may now ſee the practical uſe, which he makes of 
the doctrine. * It is a dangerous thing,” ſays he, 
te to be inſenſible of the Croce, or abſence of the 
Holy Spirit, For how ſhall his preſence be ſought, 
whoſe abſence 1s not known? and how ſhall he, 
who returns to conſole us, be worthily received, 
if his preſgnce be not felt? May the unction, 
therefore, be never removed from us, the unction 
which teaches us of all things, that when the 
Holy Spirit comes, he may find us ready. He, 
who walks in the Spirit, never remains in one ſtate. 
His way is not in himſelf; but as the Spirit dif- 
penſes to him, as he will, now more faintly, now 
| more 
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more eagerly, he forgets the things which are be- 
hind, and reaches forth to the things which are 
before. Diſtruſt not, when thou findeſt wearineſs 
and torpor ; ſeek the hand of thy Guide, beſeechs 
ing him to draw thee, till thou be enabled to run 
the way of God's commandments. And, on the 

other hand, beware of preſumptuous confidence, 
when thou walkeſt in the light of divine conſola- 
tion, leſt, when he withdraws his hand, thou be 
more dejected than it becomes a Chriſtian to be *.“ 
The divine life was then, it ſeems, underſtood 
in the twelfth century,—that ſame life, which is felt 
in all ages by holy men, which has its foundations 
in the genuine doctrines of grace, which alone pro- 
duces true virtue upon earth, which is the comfort 
of real Chriſtians, and the ridicule of mere philo- 
ſophers, whether nominally Chriſtians or not, and 
which will iſſue in heavenly glory. That after the 
greateſt attainments and the moſt earneſt efforts, 
a Chriſtian ſhould {till feel himſelf infected with 
fin, has often been matter of great vexation and 
ſurpriſe to the molt 2 and the moſt intelligent 
perſons. Great miſtakes have been committed on 
this ſubject; ſome have, at length, induced them- 
ſelves to believe, that in-dwelling fin has been 
totally expelled from their — 1 others have 
given themſelyes up to unprofitable ſolicitude and 
dejection. A great part of the myſtery of practical 
godlineſs lies, no doubt, in the due conception of 
the caſe, and in the practical regulation of the 
heart, concerning it. Let us hear Bernard on this 
point; he ſpeaks in uniſon with the ſoundeſt 
Chriſtians in all ages; and, what is more, with 
St, Paul in Rom. vi. Let no man ſay in his 
heart, theſe are ſmall evils; I care not for them; 
it is no great matter, if I remain in theſe venial 
ſins. 

Id. 44, &c. 
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fins. This is blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
and confirmed impenitence. On the other hand, 
evil cannot alrogether be eradicated or extirpated 
from our hearts, while we are in the world. How. 
ever great thy proficiency, thou art miſtaken, if 
thou think fin to be dead. Whether thou wilt or 
not, the ſebuſite will dwell within thy borders. 
He may be ſubdued, not exterminated. Sin, the 
diſeaſe of the ſoul, cannot be taken away, till we 
are freed from the body. By the grace of God it 
may be repreſſed, that it ſhall not REIN in us, but 
is ejected only at death. —In many things we 
offend all &: let no man defpiſe or neglect theſe 
evils; nor yet ſhould the Chriſtian be too ſolicitous 
concerning them; he will forgive us, even with 
pleaſure, provided we confeſs our guilt. In theſe 
evils of daily incurſion, negligence is culpable, and 
o is immoderate fear; for there is no condemna- 
tion to thoſe, who are in Chriſt Jeſus; and who 
conſent not to the motions of concupiſcence. That 
we may be humbled, the Lord ſuffers concupiſcence 
itſelf ſtill to live in us; and grievouſly to afflict us, 
that we may feel what grace can do for us, and 
may always have recourſe to his aid 1. Such were 
the humble ſentiments of this holy perſonage con- 
cerning this ſubject, and fo equally remote was he 
from the delufive pride of the Perfectioniſt, and 
the flagitious negligence of the Antinomian. 
1 ſhall conclude this review of Bernard's works, 
with a ſhort extract &, which expreſſes the foun- 
dation of his Chriftian hopes; and it is that, in 
which all real Chriſtians, in all ages, will cordially 
concur with him. I confider three things, in 
which all my hope conſiſts, the love of adoption, 
the truth of the promiſe, and the power of per- 
| an formance. 


1 James iii. 2. + Rom. viii. 1. 3 Flor. 373. 
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formance. Let my fooliſh heart murmur as much 
as it pleaſe, and fay * Who art thou, and how great 
is that glory, or by what merits doſt thou expect 
to obtain it? I will confidently anſwer, I know 
whom I have believed, and I am certain, that he 
hath adopted me 1n love ; that he 1s true in pro- 
miſe; that he is powerful to fulfil it; for he can 


e do what he pleaſeth. This is the threefold cord, 
: which is not eaſily broken, which being let down 
t to us from our heavenly country to earth, I pray 
t that we may firmly hold, and may he himſelf lift 
c us up, and draw us completely to the glory of 


e God, who is bleſſed for ever.“ 
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. 
DEATH AND CHARACTER OF BERNARD. 


A TO one of the antient fathers ſeems to have had 

ſo little juſtice done to his- memory as Ber- 
nard, He lived in an age ſo ignorant and ſuper. 
ſtitious, that Proteſtants are ready to aſk, can any 
good thing come out of the twelfth century? It is 
difficult, indeed, to ſay, whether he has been more 
injured by the extravagant encomiums of ſome, or 
by the illiberal cenſures of others. Even the ficti- 
tious miracles, of which the wretched accounts of 


his biographers are full, indirectly aſperſe his 


character, and by no uncommon aflociation of 
ideas, ſeem to detract all credibility from the beſt 
atteſted narratives of his piety and virtue, While 
then Papiſts repreſent . him as an angel, and Pro- 


teſtants as a narrow bigot, or a furious zealot, 


thoſe, who know nothing more of him than what 
they have learned from the prejudice of oppoſite 
extremes, are tempted to think him an object 
worthy of contempt, if not of deteſtation. 

The great Roman hiſtorian, in a beautiful frag- 
ment preſerved to us concerning the death of Cicero, 
obſerves, that to celebrate his character, as it de- 
ſerves, a Cicero himſelf ſhould be found as pane- 
gyriſt . A ſomewhat ſimilar obſervation may be 


made concerning Bernard; and happily his volu- 


minous writings, which have eſcaped the ravages 


ol time, vindicate his reputation, and exhibit him 


to us with faithfulneſs and accuracy. It was ne- 

ceflary to be brief in my extracts; elſe much more 
1 * 'y numerous 
* Cicerone quidem laudatore opus eſſet. Liv, fragm. 
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numerous proofs of his genuine piety, humility, 
and charity, than thoſe which the reader hath al- 
ready ſeen, might have been adduced. Nor have 
I concealed his ſuperſtitious turn of mind, and the 
unhappy prejudices, which induced him to cenſure 
{ome of thoſe, of whom “ the world was not worthy,” 
and with whoſe true character he was unacquainted, 
He was deeply tinged with a predilection for the 
Roman hierarchy; he had imbibed moſt of thoſe 
errors of his time, which were not directly ſub- 
verfive of the Goſpel; and the monaſtic character, 
which, according to the ſpirit of the age, appeared 
to be the greateſt glory, ſeems to have much 
eclipſed his real virtues, and prevented his progrels 
in true evangelical wiſdom. 

But if we ſtrip him of the aſcetic veſt, and con- 
tider the interior endowments, he will appear to 
have been no mean or ordinary character. His 
learning was but moderate; his underſtanding was 
ſolid, and his judgment ſeldom erred in ſubje&s 
or caſes, where the prejudices of the age did not 


' warp the imagination. His genius was truly ſub- 


lime, his temper ſanguine, his mind active and 
vigorous, The love of God appears to have taken 
deep root in his foul, and ſeems to have been 
always ſteady, though always ardent. His charity 
was equal to his zeal; and his tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion to Chriſtian brethren went hand in hand 
with his ſeverity againſt the heretical, the pro- 
phane, and the vicious. In humility, he was truly 
admirable; he ſcarce ſeems to have felt a glimpſe 
of pleaſure on account of the extravagant praiſes 
every where beſtowed upon him. His heart felt 
dependance on Chriſt, and his heavealy affections 
were inconteſtably ſtrong. He united much true 
Chriſtian knowledge, with much ſuperſtition; and 
this can hardly be accounted for on any other ſup- 

Vor, III. F y poſition, 
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poſition, than that he was directed by an influence 
truly divine. For there is not an eſſential doctrine of 
the Goſpel, which he did not embrace with zeal, 
defend by argument, and adorn by life. Socinian- 
iſm in particular, under God, was by his means 
nipped in the bud, and prevented from thriving 
in the Chriſtian world. Such was Bernard, who 
1s generally called the laſt of the fathers. 

The accounts of his death, confidered as com- 
poſitions, are no leſs diſguſting to a taſte of tole- 
rable correct neſs, than thoſe of his life. While 
his friends admired him as an angel, he felt him- 
ſelf, by nature, a ſinful fallen creature, He was about 
ſixty- three years old, when he died of a diſeaſe in the 
ſtomach. A letter, which he dictated to a friend, a 
very few days before his deceaſe, will be worth our 
attention, as a genuine monument of that ſimpli- 
city, modeſty, and piety, which had adorned his 
converſation. © I received your love, with at- 
fection, I cannot ſay with pleaſure; for what plea- 
ſure can there be to a perſon in my circumſtances, 
replete with bitterneſs? To eat nothing ſolid, 1s 
the only way to preſerve myſelf tolerably eaſy. 
My ſenſitive powers admit of no further pleaſure. 
Sleep hath departed from my eyes, and prevented 
the leaſt intermiſhon of my pain Stomachic 
weakneſs is, as it were, the ſum total of my aft- 
fictions. By day and night I receive a ſmall por- 
tion of liquids. Every thing ſolid, the ſtomach 
rejects. The very ſcanty ſupply, which I now and 
then receive, is painful; but perfect emptineſs 
would be {till more fo. It now and then I take 
in a larger quantity, the effect is moſt diſtreſſing. 
My legs and feet are ſwoln, as in a dropſy. In the 
midſt of theſe afflictions, that I may hide nothing 
from an anxious friend, in my inner man I ſpeak as 
a vulgar perſon the ſpirit is ready, though the fleſh 
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be weak. Pray ye to the Saviour, who willeth not 
the death of a ſinner, that he would not delay my 
timely exit, but that ſtill he would guard it. 
Fortify with your prayers a poor unworthy crea- 
ture, that the enemy who lies in wait, may find 
no place where he may fix his tooth, and inflict a 
wound. Theſe words I have dictated, but in ſuch 
a manner, that ye may know my affection by a 
hand well known to you*.” Such were the dying 
circumſtances of this excellent Saint. So peculiarly 
were they diſpoſed, that they ſeemed to rebuke 
the ignorant es of his friends; and thus, 
through faith and patience, did he, at length, in- 
herit the promiſes. 


* Vol. II. p. 1170. 
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„ 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
CENTURY. 


HIS may, in a great meaſure, be collected, 


ſo far as the Latin Church 1s concerned, 
from the copious account, which has been given 
of Bernard. Of the Greek Church hardly-any thing 
occurs which properly falls within the deſign of 


this hiſtory. Superſtition, idolatry, frivolous con- 


tentions, and metaphyſical niceties, attended with 
a lamentable want of true piety and virtue, form 


_ almoſt the whole of the religious phenomena in 


the eaſt. 

In this chaos of the Church, I can only mention 
a few facts and circumſtances, which may throw 
ſome lights on its general ſtate; and they ſhall be 
ſuch as have not been conſidered in the hiſtory of 
Bernard, nor directly relate to the Waldenſes, 
whoſe affairs commenced in the latter part of this 
century, but will deſerve a diſtinct narration. 

Juſt at the cloſe of the foregoing century, pope 
Urban held a ſynod of one hundred and fifty bi- 
ſhops, in order to promote the Cruſades, and 
exhorted the Chriſtian world to concur in ſup- 


A. p. porting the ſame cauſe. He died in the year 
1099. 1099, and Jeruſalem was taken by the cruſaders 


in the ſame year*. The pale of the viſible Church 
was extended by the conqueſts of the weſtern war- 
riors, and ſeveral epiſcopal Sees were again formed 
in regions, whence the light of the Goſpel had 
firſt ariſen to bleſs mankind, But theſe _ of 

ort 


. 
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ſhort duration; and, what is much more material 
to be obſerved, while they continued, they gave 
no evidence, that I can find, of the fpirit of true 
religion. This 1s a circumſtance, which throws a 
very unpleaſing ſhade on the whole character of 
the fanatical war, which at that time agitated both 
Europe and Aſia. I have exculpated the weſtern 
Chriſtians from the charge of poſitive injuſtice in 
undertaking it; in every other light it deſerves 
much of the aſperity of the cenſure, with which 
modern authors in general agree to treat it. Amon 

a thouſand evils which it produced, or at leaff 
encouraged, this was one, namely, that indulgences 
were now diffuſed by the popes through Europe, for 
the purpoſe of promoting what they called the holy 
war. Theſe had indeed been fold before by the infe- 
rior dignitaries ofthe Church, who, for money, remit- 
ted the penalties impoſed on tranſgreſſors: they had 
not, however, pretended to aboliſh the puniſhments, 
which await the wicked in a future ſtate. This 
impiety was reſerved to the pope himſelf, who 
dared to uſurp the authority, which belongs to 
God alone. The corruption having once taken 
place, remained and even increafed from age to 
age, till the time of the reformation. It is needlets 
to ſay, how ſubverſive of all piety and virtue this 
practice muſt have been. That the Romaniſts 
did really promote this impious traffic, is but too 
evident from their own writers . Hence the ſtrict 
propriety of St. Paul's repreſentation of the man 
of fin, As SHEWING HIMSELF THAT HE 15 Go, 


is evinced; hence, the characters of thoſe, who 
oppoſed 


See Motheim, Cent. XII. p. 595. Qu. Edit. Morinus, 
Simon, and Mabillon, are the popiſh authors, who are not 
ahamed to vindicate this ſyſtem of iniquity. 
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p poſed the power and doctrine of popery in thoſe 


05 eive the moſt ample vindication, and 
heuer doof the reformation itſelf may, in a 
great mea be appreciated. I only add, that 
the whole diſcipline of the Church was now diſ- 
ſolved, and men, who had means to purchaſe a 
licenſe to ſin, were emboldened to let looſe the 
reins of vice, and follow, at large, their own de- 
ſires and imaginations. 

Nor were theſe evils compenſated by ſome other 
circumſtances, which tended to promote the re- 
vival of learning in this age. Gratian, a native of 
Tuſcany and a monk of Bologna, made the fa- 
mous collection of canon laws, and publiſhed them 
in 1151. His work was much facilitated by the 
diſcovery of the pandect of the emperor Juſtinian, 
which took place in 1137 *. Eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
were henceforward tried by the canon law. The 
degrees of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor, degrees 
mentioned by no writer before the time of Gratian, 
were inſtituted by pope Eugenius III. the diſciple of 
Bernard, to encourage the ſtudy of this ſcience. But 
they were ſoon after introduced at Paris by Peter 
Lombard, whowas called the maſter of the ſentences, 
and were beſtowed on ſtudents of divinity, as well 
as of law. For Lombard was ſuppoſed to have per- 
formed the ſame ſervice to divinity, which Gratian 
his contemporary had done to law, Paris and 
Bologna, the former in divinity, and the latter in 
law, were now looked on as the greateſt ſeminaries 
in Europe. In this revival of learning, our own 
iſland alſo bore a part. The univerſity of Oxford, 
which had been founded in the time of Alfred, 
and had ſuffered much from the rav of the 
Danes, came to a conſiderable degree of exninence 

hg in 
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in this century. The learning, as well as the im- 
piety of the Continent, paſſed into England, and 
we ſhall ſhortly ſee a dreadful inſtance of the effects 
of both appearing in the univerſity laſt mentioned. 
For while the real word of God was generally 
neglected, and the ſalutary doctrine of the Goſpel 
was buried in darkneſs, the literary improvements 
of the times might ſharpen the intellectual faculties, 
but could produce no benign effects on the man- 
ners of mankind. To finith this brief detail of 
the progreſs of learning, I ſhall add, that Cam- 
bridge had begun to be a ſeminary of learning, ſome 
little time after Oxford, but in that view had been 
quite oppreſſed by the incurſions of the Danes.—Ir 
revived, however, in ſome degree about the year A-P- 
1109, when Giflebert, with three other monks, 1109 
was ſent by the abbot of Croyland to his manor of 
Cottenham, near Cambridge. Theſe monks went 
every day to Cambridge, where they hired a barn, 
as a convenient place for public lectures. One read 
grammar in the morning, a ſecond read logic at one 
o'clock, and a third, at three in the afternoon, gave 
lectures on rhetoric from Tully and Quintilian. Gi- 
flebert himſelf preached on Sundays and other holi- 
days. The barn was ſoon found inſufficient to contain 
the auditors; and, therefore, accommodations were 
provided for the labours of theſe men in different 

arts of the town. Such is the account which 

eter of Blots gives of the infant ſtate of learning 
in the univerſity of Cambridge. 

The laudable paſſion for intellectual improve- 
ment was ſtrong in this century. In the room of 
the fathers ſucceeded the ſchoolmen, whoſe theo- 
logy was founded by Peter Lombard. A meta- 
phyſical ſubtilty pervaded their inveſtigations, and 
they were idolized by the ignorant, among whoth 
ſhould be ranked the nobility of that age, almoſt 
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as much as the plebeians. The human mind, 
however, by exerciſe recovered a new tone and 
vigour; but learning could not communicate 
grace, nor even enable men to ſee the folly of en- 
flaving themſelves to the popedom. The influence 
of the biſhop of Rome grew prodigious: the em- 
perors of Germany trembled under the rod; and 
ſome of the braveſt and wiſeſt of the Engliſh 
princes were found unequal to a conteſt with the 
hierarchy. But to dwell on theſe ſcenes, would 
be to forſake the path of Church-hiſtory. 

Where THEN was the Church of Chriſt, and 
what was its condition? In the general appearance 
of national religion (he was not to be dilcovered. 
God had, however, his sECRET ONES. There 
might be, and probably there were, in vulgar life, 
various perſons roo poor and too inſignificant to 
be regarded in hiſtory, who feared God and ſerved 
him in the Goſpel of his Son, but whom an hum- 
ble ſtation in ſociety ſecured from perſecution. 
There were allo here and there ſome of the recluſe, 
who practiſed ſomething better than ſuperſtition. 
The ſtory of Bernard has given us an illuſtrious 
inſtance. In the weſt, we have ſeen alſo the ſtate 
of the Cathari, who formed religious ſocieties 
among themſelves. Thele increaſed exceedingly, 
and aſſuming a new name much better known in 
the latter part of the century *, were expoſed to 
the unrighteous indignation of the then reigning 
powers, both in church and ſtate. The account 
of this perſecution will demand our particular at- 
tention, when we come to the next century, 
Thus the Church of Chriſt had a real exiſtence in 
the weſt, and ſhone as a light in a dark place. In 
the eaſt it is extremely difficult to diſcover the leaſt 
veſtiges of genuine. piety. It is probable, how- 
* ever, 

* Waldenſes, 
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ever, that the Church exiſted among the remains , p. 
of the Paulicians. For in the year 1118, Alexius 1118. 
Comnenus, who had zealouſſy perſecuted this 
people in the latter end of the foregoing century, 
burned a ſuppoſed Manichee, who was charged 
with maintaining all the abſurdities of Manes. 
We have the account from the female hiſtorian, 
his own daughter Anna Comnena, who every where 
idolizes the character of her father“. The ſup- 
poſed heretic, however, it ought to be known, 
rejected the worſhip of images as idolatryF; a cir- 
cumſtance, which at leaſt affords a ſtrong preiump- 
tion in favour of his Chriſtian character. The 
reader is hence led to believe it not improbable, 
that there were even then ſome relicks of a Church 
of God in the eaſt. If he complain that the evidence 
is ſcanty, I can only lament, that hiſtory affords 
no more. And if he recolle& the account given 
of the Cathari in the memoirs of Bernard, and 
conſider them as properly belonging to this place, 
he will ſee, that the prophecy of Chriſt concerning 
his Church,“ that the gates of hell ſhould never 
prevail againſt | it, had its real completion even in 
the dark times which we are revicwing. 

It is, however, no ſmall conſolation to the mind 
of a true believer, that the moſt diſaſtrous, as well 
as the moſt glorious ſcenes of the Church, are 
predicted in Scripture. The evidence of prophecy 
conſtantly accompanies the light of hiſtory, and 
« behold I have told you before,“ is the voice of 
our Saviour, which we hear in every age. Ina A. p. 
council held at London in 1108, in the reign of 1108. 
our Henrv I. a decree was iſſued againſt clerks, 
who ſhould cohabit with women 1, This council 
did not mean to give an atteſtation to the truth of 

the 
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the prophecy of St. Paul, concerning the apoſtacy 
of the latter days, one circumſtance of which was 


| the prohibition of marriage *, but they fulfilled the 


prophecy in the cleareſt manner. The voices of 
natural conſcience and of common ſenſe were, 
however, by no means altogether filenced during 
this gloomy ſeaſon. Fluentius, biſhop of Flo- 
rence, taught publickly, that Antichriſt was 
born, and come into the world; on which account 


A. D. pope Pafchal II. held a council there in the year 
IZO5. 1105, reprimanded the biſhop, and enjotned him 


filence on that ſubject. Even Bernard himſelf in- 
veighed fo ſtrongly againſt the popes and the clergy, 
that nothing but the obſtinate prejudices of edu- 
cation prevented him from ſeeing the whole truth 
m this matter. It was natural for men, who reve- 
renced the Scriptures,. and who compared what 
they read of Antichriſt with what they ſaw in the 


Church of Rome, to expreſs ſome ſuſpicions, that. 


the prophecy was then fulfilling, though the glare 
of fictitious holineſs, which covered the popedom, 
prevented them from beholding their obje& with 
perſpicuity. 

Our own ifland was rapidly advancing all this 
century into a ſtate of deplorable ſubjection to the 
Roman See. Men of ſolid underſtanding, like 
our Henry II. lamented, ſtruggled, and reſiſted, 
but with little effect. They felt the temporal op- 
preſſion of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, while they were 
perfectly regardleſs of their own ſpiritual miſery, 


and even aided the court of Rome in the perſecu- 


tion of real Chriſtians. That ſame Henry II. who 
made ſo firm a ſtand againſt papal encroachments 


in civil matters, in the twenty-fourth year of his 


reign, joined with the French king in perſecuting 
the 


® 7 Tim. iv. 
+ See Bp. Newton on the prophecies, Vol. III. p. 167. 
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the Cathari of Toulouſe, who were injuriouſly de- 
nominated Arians*; and, while he abuſed and per- 
verted one of the fineſt underſtandings by a life of 
ambition, and lewdneſs, and by ſupporting ido- 
latrous religion, he himſelf was expoſed to the 
ſevereſt ſufferings from the papal uſurpations. One 
inſtance of his barbarity will deſerve to be diſtinctly 
related. 

Thirty men and women, who were Germans, 
appeared in England in the year 1159, and were 
afterwards brought before a council of the clergy 
at Oxford. Gerard their teacher, a man of learn- 
ing, faid, that they were Chriſtians, and believed 
the doctrine of the Apoſtles. They expreſſed an 
abhorrence of the doctrine of purgatory, of prayers 
for the dead, and of the invocation of Saints. 
Henry, in conjunction with the council, ordered 
them to be branded with a hot iron on the forehead, 
to be whipped though Oxford, to have their clothes 
cut ſhort by their girdles, and to be turned into 
the open fields; and he likewiſe forbad any perſons, 
under ſevere penalties, to ſhelter or relieve them. 
As it was the depth of winter, they all loſt their 
lives through cold and hunger +. They had made 


A.D. 
1159. 


one female convert in England, who, through fear 


of ſumilar puniſhment, recanted. The whole num- 
ber of the Germans remained, however, patient, 
ſerene, and compoſed, repeating * Bleffed are 
thoſe, who are perſecuted for righteouſnels' ſake; 
for their's is the kingdom of heaven.” Their 
teacher Gerard, that he might be diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, had an additional ſtigma on his chin. 
What a darkneſs muſt at that time have filled 
this iſland! A wiſe and ſagacious king, a renowned 
univerſity, 
* Hoveden, p. 327. 
+ Neubrig. 2 Collect. See Henry's Hiſt, of Eng. 
Vol. III. p. 240. 
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univerſity, the whole body of the clergy and lay, 
all united in expelling Chnſt from their coafts ! 
Brief as is the account of the martyrs, it is ſuffi- 
ciently evident that they were the martyrs of 
Chrift. Driven moſt probably from home by the 
rape of perſecution, they had brought the light and 
power of the Goſpel with them into England; 
and fo totally ſenſeleſs and corrupt was our nation, 
that none received it. It deſerves to be noticed, 
that England was afterwards for a long time ex- 
pofed to fuffer more ſeverely, than moſt other 
nations, from the exacttons of the popedom. 

Mr. Berington obferves, on occaſion of this 
ftory, that none bur a hero or a madman was at 
that time qualified to be a reformer. But a true 
reformer need not to be either the one or the other. 
A man of underftanding, who fears God, and 
ſpeaks the words of ſoberneſs, if influenced by the 
Spirit of God, is fitted to reform mankind. | 

The contention. between king Henry and Becket 
zs well known. T have nothing to ſay of it, except 
that the whole affair is foreign to my purpote. 
There is no evidence that a ſpirit of true religion 
influenced either the king or the archbiſhop. 

Antichriſt, indeed, reigned calm and victorious 
throughout Europe. Nevertheleſs, even in Italy itſelf, 
ſome ſuſpicions of his exiſtence appeared. Joachim, 
abbot of Calabria, was a man renowned for learning 
and piety, and perhaps very deſervedly. This 
man aſſerted that Antichriſt was born in the Ro- 
man ſtate, and would be exalted to the apoſtolic 
See x. Our king Richard J. being at Meſſina in 
Sicily, going upon his expedition to the Holy 
Land, ſent for this Joachim, and with much ſatis- 
faction heard him explain the Book of the Reve- 
lation, and diſcourſe of Antichriſt, Mr. Berington 

gives 


fHeveden, p. 681. Collier's Ecc. Hiſt, B. VI. p. 401. 
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gives a hadicrous account of this interview between 
the king and the abbot; and obſerves, that the 
„ biſhops who were preſent, and Richard, and 
Joachim, were equally intelligent in the myſteries 
of the Evangeliſt with any other interpreters from 
that day x. This gentleman is a lively, agreeable 
writer, and has exerted a capacity, learning, and 
induſtry, to which I have been obliged on ſeveral 
occaſions. But the rude treatment of any part of 
the word of God deſerves to be rebuked, whether 
he, who is guilty of it, be a Roman Catholic or a 
Proteſtant, or a ſceptic in religion. I doubt net 
but ſome of his readers, who never examined the 
ſubject with the leaſt attention, will be gratified 
with the pleaſantry of his remark. But let them 
be told, that part of the Apocalypſe is very intelli- 
gible, even at .preſent; and that all of it will pro- 
bably be ſo before the end of time.—And is not all 
Scripture ſaid to be profitable+? It behoved not 
2 man profeſſing Chriſtianitv, to throw out in- 
nuendos, which might have been expected only 
from an avowed infidel. Has the author ever 
examined with care, the writings of expoſitors on 
che Apocalypſe? Did he ever attend to Mr. 
Mede's elaborate and learned works on the ſubject? 
Did Sir Iſaac Newton's obſervations on the Apo- 
calypſe ever fall into his hands? or, to come to 
later times, has he ever ſtudied the works of biſhop 
Newton, biſhop Hurd, or the late biſhop Halifax? 
Let him attend to any one of theſe, and having 
digeſted his ſcheme, let him then ſay, with a ſneer 
if he can, that our ignorant king Richard I. was 
as intelligent an expoſitor as he. 

If this ſame Richard had been as carneſt in ſtu— 
dying the Scriptures, as he was in conducting his 
romantic expedition into the Holy Land, by com- 


paring 
* Hiſt. of Henry II. &c. p. 375. + 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


he might have underſtood that the biſhop of Rome 
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paring the Apocalyptic prophecies with the treat- 
ment which he himſelf received from the F 
was Antichriſt. For, in a bull dated 1197, Inno- 
cent HI. declared, that it was not fit, that any 
man ſhould be inveſted with authority, who did 
not revere and obey the holy See. In another bull, 
addreſſed to Richard, he told him, that if he op- 
poſed the execution of the decrees of the Apoſtolic 
See, he would ſoon convince him, how hard it was 
to kick againſt the pricks. In another bull, he 
declared, that he would not endure the leaſt con- 
tempt of himſelf, or of God, whoſe place he held 
on earth, but would puniſh every diſobedience 
without delay, and without reſpect of perſons; 
and would convince the whole world, that he was 
determined to act like a ſovereign*. The © lion- 
hearted” Richard obeyed his decrees, and gave up 
his oppoſition, in the cauſe which he had con- 
reſted. Innocent, indeed, reigned in England with 
a power little leſs than deſpotic. This was the 
pope, who confirmed the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation in the groſſeſt ſenſe, who reduced the two 
ſucceeding princes John and Henry III. into a ſtate 
of the loweſt vaſſalage to himſelf, and who enriched 
his creatures with the treaſures of England, almoſt 
entirely at pleaſure. 


* Gervas Chronicle. See Henry's 3d Vol, of Hiſt. of Eng. 
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THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


HE pale of the viſible Church was ſtill farther 
extended in this century among the idolatrous 
nations; and, though the methods of propagati 
divine truth were too often unchriſtian, ſome mil- 
ſionaries ſeem to have been actuated by an apoſto- 
lical ſpirit. The articles under this head are only 
few, but will deſerve the reader's attention. 
Boleſlaus, duke of Poland, having taken Stetin 
the capital of Pomerania, by ſtorm, and laid waſte 
the country with fire and (word, compelled the 
remaining inhabftants to ſubmit at diſcretion. 
What right he had to make war on the Pomera- 
nians at all, and if he had a right, how far he 
confined himſelf within the bounds of juſtice and 
humanity, are enquiries not eaſy to be anſwered, 
on account of the ſcantineſs of our information. 
From ſuch inauſpicious beginnings, however, Po- 
merania was introduced to an acquaintance with 
Chriſtianity. The conqueror endeavoured, for 
three years, to procure paſtors and teachers from 
his own dominions, to inſtruct his new ſubjects; 
but could find none. He then engaged Otho, 
biſhop of Bamberg, in the work. The duke of 
Pomerania met the biſhop on his approach, and 
received him with much reſpect. The ſavage in- 
habitants, however, were with difficulty prevented 
from murdering him. Otho was firm, and by 
Chriſtian zeal, patience, and meekneſs, laboured 
to efface the diladyantageous impreſſions, which 


to 
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to make on their minds. The dutcheſs of Pome- 
rania, with her female attendants, received the 
Goſpel. So did the duke with his companions, 
and he gave this evidence of tincerity,. that he was 
prevailed on by the initructions H Otho to diſmiſs 
his concubines, who were twenty -.2ur in number, 
This miſſionary was afterwards fiercely affaulted 
by ſome of the inhabitants, and elcaped with great 
difficulty. But he bore the injury ſo meekly, and 
ſtill perſevered in his labours with ſuch evident 
marks of probity and charity, that he at length 


. eſtabliſhed the form of Chriſtianity among them. 


He * had entered on his miſſion in the year 1124, 
and from his ſucceſs was ſtiled the Apoſtle of the 
PomeraniansF. After he had carried the Goſpel 
into Noim and other remote diſtricts, he returned 
to the care of his own flock at Bamberg, where he 
died in 1139}. That the work, however, was 
very ſlight among this people, appeared too plainly 
by the event. The Pomeranians ſoon after ejected 
the Chriſtian paſtors, and re-eſtabliſhed the ido- 
latry of their anceſtors. 

The inhabitants of Rugen, an iſland which lies 
in the neighbourhood of Pomerania, were remark - 
able for their obſtinate oppoſition to Chriſtianity, 
Eric, king of Denmark, ſubdued them, and, among 
other conditions of peace, impoſed on them the 
neceſſity of receiving his religion. But they ſoon 
relapſed into the idolatry of their anceſtors. At 
length Waldemar, king of Denmark, having ſub- 
jected them again by his arms to the Daniſh crown, 
obliged them to deliver up to him their idol, 
called Swanterwith, an account of which we have 
ſeen in the hiſtory of the tenth century. Walde- 
mar ordered it to be hewn 1n pieces, and burned. 
| He 


* Cent. Magd. Cent. XII p. 16. 
+ Baronius, Cent. XII. See Magd. Cent. 
t Butler, Vol. VII. 
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He compelled the vanquiſhed alſo to deliver to 
him all their ſacred money: he releaſed the Chriſ- 
tian captives whom they held in ſlavery, and con- 
verted the lands, which had been aſſigned to the 
an prieſts, to the ſupport of a Chriſtian mi- 
nity He did alſo ſomething, which was of a 
more ſalutary nature and tendency, whatever were 
his own motives of conduct. He furniſhed the 
ignorant ſavages with paſtors and teachers. Among 
theſe ſhone Abſalom, archbiſhop of Lunden, by 
whoſe pious labours, at length, the Goſpel received 
an eſtabliſhment in this iſland, which had fo long 
baffled every attempt to evangelize it. Abfalom#* 
ought to be clafſed among thoſe genuine benefac- 
tors of. mankind, who were willing to ſpend and 
be ſpent for the good of fouls. Even Jaremar, the 
prince of Rugen, received the Goſpel with great 
alacrity, and not only taught his wayward ſubjects 
by his life and example, but alſo by his uſeful in- 
ſtructions and admonitions. Sometimes he em- 
ployed menaces, but to what degree, and with 
what circumſtances, I know not. Certain it is, 
that the people of Rugen from that time were in 
ſome eule, at leaſt, evangelized. No people had 
ever ſhewn a more obſtinate averſion to the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. Nor were the military proceedi 
of Eric and Waldemar calculated to ob. their ani- 7 
moſity. In this article, however, as in the laſt, the þ 
characters of the miſſionaries ought to be diſtinguiſh- j 
ed from thoſe of the princes; for, in the accounts of 
both the miſſionaries there appears very good evi- i 
dence of a genuine propagation of godlineſs. Theſe A. p. i 
events in Rugen took place about the year 1168+. 1168. 
When I diſtinguiſh the character of the princes, 
from 
* Moſheim, XII. Cent. 351. XII. . 
CR Os NAY 
Vor. III. G 0 
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from that of the miſfionaries, I am by no means 
certain, that the conduct of the former was un- 
juſtifiable. The people of Rugen were a band of 
pirates and robbers ; and it is not improbable, but 
that the right of ſelf-preſervation might authorize 
the Daniſh expeditions. 
The Finlanders were of the ſame character with 
the people of Rugen, and infeſted Sweden with 
their incurſions. Eric, king of the laſt mentioned 
country, vanquiſhed them in war, and is faid to 
have wept, becauſe his enemies died unbaptized. 
As ſoon as he was maſter of Finland, he ſent Hen- 
ry, biſhop of Upſal, to evangelize the barbarians. 
The ſucceſs of the miſſionary was great, and he 1s 
called the apoſtle of the Finlanders, though he 
was murdered at length by ſome of the refractory 
people. How far the cenſure of Moſheim, on his 
ſeverity to them, may be well founded, I cannot 
decide. The man ſeems, however, to have been 
pious and to have had good intentions. The laudable 
conduct of hisſovereignalſodeſervesto be celebrated. 
Eric was excellent both as a Chriſtian and a king, 
His piety provoked the derifion of ſome impious 
malcontents, by whom he was attacked, while 
employed in publick worſhip. The remainder of 
the feſtival, ſaid he, I ſhall obſerve elſewhere. It 
was the feaſt of the Aſcenſion, which he. was cele- 
brating. He went out alone to meet the murderers, 
that he might prevent the effuſion of blood, and he 
A. P. died recommending his ſoul to God. He was ſlain 
1151. in 1511; and his tomb ſtill remains, at Upſal, un- 
defaced x. It may be proper to add, that Henry 
was an Engliſhman, who had taken conſiderable 
Pains among the barbarous nations, before the pe- 
riod of his labours in Finland, and that he was 
{toned to death at the inſtigation of a murderer, 
| Aga whom 
Moſheim, Cent. XII. 352. Butler, Vol. V. 
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whom he had endeavoured to reclaim by his cen- 
ſures. His death happened in the ſame year as 
that of his royal maſter*. This perſon is higbly 
extolled by John Olaus, in his work, De tebus 
Gothicis +. 

The Sclavonians were remarkably averſe to the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, and much exerciſed the patience 
and charity of Vicelinus, who preached thirty years 
in Holſatia and the neighbouring parts. He was 
at length appointed biſhop of Oldenburg, which 
See was afterwards transferred to Lubec: and the 
fruits of his miniſtry were ſolid and glorious}. He A. p. 
died in 1154. All the accounts of antiquity are 1154. 
full of the praiſes of Vicelinus; and his character is 
briefly, but very ſtrongly celebrated by Moſheim, 
with ſuch unqualified commendations, that I can- 
not but wiſh that very learned hiſtorian had fa- 
voured us with an abridgment of his life and 
actions, taken from the ſources of information, 
which he quotes, but which ſeem to us inacceſſible, 
] have conſulted the Centuriators, and find matter 
there ſufficient to excite, but not to ſatisfy our 
curioſity. The little to be collected from them 
ſnall be mentioned in the next chapter. And here 
is an inſtance of that, which I have had but too 
frequent occaſion to remark, namely, an extreme 
ſcantineſs of information on ſubjects moſt worthy 
of our reſearches. How willingly would the evan- 
gelical reader have excuſed the omiſſion of many 
pages in Moſheim, if he had gratified us with an 


' orderly account of one of the beſt and wiſeſt Chriſ- 


tian miſſionaries of the ageF. 


The 
* His life was written by Benzelius Monum. Suec. p. 33. 
Butler, Vol. II. 


+ B. 19. C. 3. See Baron. Cent. XII. f Baron. Cent. XII. 
See Cent. _—_ 16. Moſheim, Cent. XII. 55 The 
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ſneim are Cimbria literata of Mollerus, 
and the Res Hamburg. of Lambecius. 
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The propagation of religion in Livonia will not 
deſerve any detail. It took place in the latter part 
of this century: violent and ſecular methods were 
principally uſed, and the wretched inhabitants 
were compelled to receive baptiſm; but I know no 
fruits that appeared in this century worthy of the 
Chriſtian name. 


* Cent. Magd. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


WRITERS AND EMINENT PERSONS IN THIS 
CENTURY. 


ERNARD far outſhines all the other Chriſ- 

tian characters of the age. A very brief ſurvey, 
however, of ſome who had the greateſt reputation 
for piety, may not be improper. 

Meginher, archbiſhop of Treves, is a character, 
of whom it were to be wiſhed, we had a more diſ- 
tint account. He inveighed againſt the luxury 
and ſenſuality of his clergy, and ſo provoked their 
reſentment, that he was obliged to undertake a 
journey to Rome in his own defence. By the 
treachery of his own clergy, he was intercepted on 
the road, and died in priſon at Parma in the year A. p. 
1130*, If we had the particulars of theſe tranſ- 1130. 
actions, it is probable, that he would appear to 
have reſembled Chryſoſtom in his integrity, as 
well as in his ſufferings. Meginher deſerves, how- 
ever, to be mentioned, , becauſe his caſe evinces 
how unſafe it was in thoſe days to defend Chriſtian 
piety, even in the midſt of the viſible Church of 
Chriſt. l 

About the fame time a preſbyter named Arnulph, 
came to Rome, and faithfully preached againſt 
the vices of the clergy. He was himſelf a man of 
unblamable life and converſation, and zealouſly 
laboured to induce the paſtors of the Church to 
imitate the ſimplicity, and diſintereſtedneſs of the 
primitive Chriſtians. He ſeems to have —_ 

that 


* Cent. Magd. Cent. XII. 23. 
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that he ſhould ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake. «© 1 
know,” ſaid he publicly, that ye ſeek my life. — 
Ye deſpiſe me and your Creator, who redeemed 
you by his only-begotten Son. —Nor is it to be 
wondered at, that ye ſhould kill me a finful man, biſ 
who ſpeaks to you the truth, ſince, if St. Peter W 
himſelf were to riſe from the dead, and rebuke 


pe: 
your multiplied enormities, ye would not ſpare the 
him.” Arnulph was fecretly.mardered, and appears and 
to have been a faithful martyr &. | br1 

The orthodox. ſentiments of the Godhead and Se 
manhood of Jeſus Chriſt, and the influence of bath to 
natures in the redemption, were clearly and ſoundly rel 
vindicated by Ricardus 1n a treatiſe concerning the m 
Incarnation. 

Rupert, in this century, writing on the Goſpel ol 
of St. John, obſerves, on occaſion of our Lord's di 
declaring in the xivth chapter of St. John, that re 
the world neither ſee nor know the Holy Spirit; hi 
e that they ſee him not, ariſes from their unbelief; Pp 
that they know him not, proceeds from their pride. u 
Infidelity regards nothing but what is preſent; and f 
pride approves not of ſuch a comforter, nay, rec- d 
kons the life of thoſe who ſeek his conſolations to t 

be madneſs, and their end to be without honour.” t 

Peter Alphonſus, a Jew, was converted in the \ 
year 1106, in the forty-fourth year of his age. ; 
Being ſeverely cenſured by his countrymen, he | 
publiſhed a dialogue againſt the Jews, which ſeems 
to have been no contemptible defence of Chriſ- 


tianity againſt his countrymen 1. This man was 
eminent for ſacred and profane literature, and it is 
hoped, became a real ornament to Chriſtianity. 

W hoever in this degenerate age acted faithfully 
in the miniſtry, expoſed himſelf to imminent dan- 


ger. 
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ger. This was the gaſe of Heinricus, biſhop of 
Mentz. He was a rare pattern of meekneſs, in- 
tegrity, and charity. But, through the unjuſt 
accuſation of his clergy, he was deprived of his 
biſhopric by the authority of two cardinals at 
Worms. I know,” faid he, if I were to ap- 
peal to the pope, it would be in vain. I appeal, 
therefore, to Jeſus Chriſt, the juſt judge of quick 
and dead, who neither accepts perſons, nor receives 
bribes as you do.” After his expulſion from his 
See, which he had held near nine years, he retired 
to a monaſtery in Saxony, and lived in privacy and 
retirement, but without taking upon him the 
monaſtic habit, and died in 1153 *. 

Vicelinus, before mentioned, was born at an 
obſcure town on the banks of the Weſer, in the 
dioceſe of Minden. Having met with a ſarcaſtic 
reproof from a prieſt, in his youth, on account of 
his indolence and ignorance, he was rouſed to 
pay the greateſt attention to the cultivation of his 
underſtanding. Many in that age were equally 
ſtudious; but Vicelinus was ſingularly eminent in 
directing his ſtudies to practical purpoſes, and to 
the cultivation of genuine piety, and in avoiding 


A. D. 


1153. 


the miſerable ſtrife of metapnyſical ſubtilties, to 


which men of learning were then generally addicted. 
The ſcene of his evangelical labours was Holſtein, 
in the kingdom of Denmark: there he taught men 
to turn from idols to the living God; for the Hol- 
ſatians had known nothing of Chriſtianity, but 
the name: they worſhipped groves, fountains, and 
various vanities. The ſucceſs of Vicelinus ſeems 
to have been ſolid and laſting: many pagans all 
around, and particularly the Vandals, were in- 
duced to receive Chriſtianity. After he had la- 

| boured 

® Id. 710. + See p. 331. 
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boured thirty years in Holſtein and the neigh- 
bouring parts, he was appointed biſhop of Oldea- 
burgh, in the year 1128. He ſtill continued near 
ſix years 1n the ſame courſe of evangelical labour, 
in which he had perſevered fo long before, but was 
at length confined to his bed by a palſy for up- 
wards of two years, and died in the year 1154*. 

Anſelm of Havelburg was a biſhop of ſome lite- 
rary reputation, and flouriſhed in the middle of 
this century. The only thing, which I find re- 
markable concerning him, and it gives a ſtrong 
preſumption 1n favour of his piety or underſtanding, 
or both, is this, that he ſaw and cenſured the 
phariſaiſm of the monkiſh inſtitutions. He de- 
clared, that there were many in his time, ſucceſ- 
ſively rifing up, who diſapproved of the vanity and 
novelty + of monaſtic orders, 

It may be proper juſt to mention Peter, abbot 
of Cluny, firnamed the venerable. That fo 1gno- 
rant and fo trifling a writer ſhould have been ho- 


noured with a title ſo magnificent, is one of the 


ſtrongeſt marks of the low ſtate of religious know- 
ledge in general at that time. He takes large 
pains to vindicate the manners and cuſtoms of his 
monaſtery againſt objections; and in doing this, 
he is fo verboſe and circumſtantial *, that he may 
ſeem to have placed the eſſence of Chriſtianity in 
frivolous punctilios and inſignificant ceremonies. 
This is he, who received Peter Abelard in his af- 
tlictions with great humanity, and who conſoled 
Eloifa after the death of that ingenious heretic, by 
lending to her, at her requeſt, the form of Abe- 
lard's abſolutiony, which that unhappy woman 
inſcribed on his ſepulchre. I can only ſay, in the 
praiſe of Peter, that his manners were gentle, his 
- temper 

* Cent, Magd. Cent. XII. 748. Id, 761. 

3 Du Pin, Cons, XII. p. mT $ — Gent, XII, 
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temper very mild and humane, and that he had 
what in common life is conciſely called a 600D 
HEART. 

I add Peter Lombard to the liſt of eminent 
perſons of this century, though I know nothing 
intereſting to relate of him, * than what has 
already been mentioned. Subtilty of argumenta- 
tion was his fort: I find no evidence of his ge- 
nuine humility and piety. 

Iſidore of Madrid, a poor labourer of this cen- 
tury, was canonized by papal authority. The 
account of him 1s too ſcanty, to enable us to form a 
proper eſtimate of his real worth and qualifications. 
There muſt, however, have been ſomething ſingu- 
larly ſtriking in his character; as here we have one 
canonization at leaſt, which could not be the reſult 
of intereſted adulation. His maſter, John de Var - 
gas, allowed him daily to attend the public offices 
of the Church; and he, by early riſing, took care 
that the maſter loſt nothing of his due ſervices: he 
relieved the poor by the produce of his lahours: he 
was humble, laborious, and juſt; and died near 
ſixty years old, in the exerciſes of benevolence. What 
a Saint! if, as may be hoped, he was principled by 
the faith of Jeſus, and renounced, from the heart, 
his own righteouſneſs as filthy rags! 
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CENTURY XIII. 
* 


CHAP. I. 


PETER WALDO. 


ME reader will recolle& the account, which 
has been given of the Cathari“, who were 
evidently a people of God in the former part of 
the laſt century. In the latter part of the ſame 
century, they received a great acceſſion of members 
from the learned labours and godly zeal of Peter 
Waldo. In the century before us, they were glo- 
rioufly diſtinguiſhed by a dreadful ſeries of perſe- 
cution, and exhibited a ſpectacle to the world, 
both of the power of divine grace, and of the malice 
and enmity of the world againſt the real Goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt. I purpoſe to repreſent in one 
connected view, the hiſtory of this people to the 
time of the Reformation, and a Jittle after. The 
fpirit, do&rine, and progreſs of the Waldenſes, 
will be more clearly underſtood by this method, 
than by broken and interrupted details; and the 
thirteenth' century ſeems the moſt proper place in 
which their ſtory ſhould be introduced. 

The Cathari, whom Bernard ſo unhappily miſ- 

reſented, were peculiarly numerous in the val- 
lies of Piedmont. Hence the name Vaudois or 


 Vallenſes was given to them, particularly to thoſe 


who inhabited the vallies of Lucerne and An- 

grogne. A miſtake aroſe from fimilarity of names, 

| that 
See page 410. 
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that Peter Valdo or Waldo, was the firſt founder 
of theſe Churches. For the name Vallenſes being 
eaſily changed into Waldenſes, the Romaniſts im- 
proved this very eaſy and natural miſtake into an 
argument againſt the antiquity of theſe Churches, 
and denied that they had any exiſtence till the 
appearance of Waldo. During the altercations of 
the Papiſts and Proteſtants, it was of ſome conſe- 
quence that this matter ſhould be rightly ſtared; 


becauſe the former denied, that the doctrines of 


the latter had any exiſtence till the days of Luther. 
But from a juſt account of the ſubject it appeared, 
that the real Proteſtant doctrines exiſted during 
the dark ages of the Church, even long before 
Waldo's time; the proper founder of them being 
Claudius of Turin, the Chriſtian hero of the ninth 
century *. | | 
About the year 1160, the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, which, ſome time afterwards, Innocent 
III. confirmed in a very folemn manner, was re- 
quired by the court of Rome to be acknowledged 
by all men. A very pernicious practice of idolatry 
was connected with the reception of this doctrine. 
Men fell down before the conſecrated hoſt and 


A.D. 
1160. 


worſhipped it as God: and the novelty, abſurdity, / 


and 


Dr. Allix, in his hiſtory of the ancient Church of Pied- 
mont, has done juſtice to this ſubject. I have already made 
uſe of his learned labours, and ſhall again avail myſelf of them; 
though my chief ſource of information concerning this people 
will be their hiſtory, written by John Paul Perrin of Lyons, 
who wrote in 1618. I could have wiſhed, that his accounts of 
internal religion had been more full, even though thoſe of the 
perſecutions had been more ſcanty. Bat there aroſe no writers 
of eminence among the Waldenſes z and Perrin's hiſtory is in a 


great meaſure collected from the records of the proceſs and 


proceedings againſt the Waldenſian Churches, which were in 
the offices of the archbiſhops of Ambrun, and which were very 
providentially preſerved. I ſhall not quote him in any parti- 
cular ' paſſage, becauſe I make ſuch large uſe of his hiſtory in 
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and impiety of this abomination very much ſtruck 
the minds of all men, who were not dead to a 
ſenſe of true religion. At this time Peter Waldo, 
a citizen of Lyons, appeared very courageous in 
oppoſing the invention; though it is evident from 
the very imperfect account, which we have of the 
man, that it was not one ſingle circumſtance alone 
which influenced him in his views of reformation. 
It was the fear of God, in general, as aruling prin- 
ciple in his own foul, and an alarming ſenſe of the 
wickedneſs of the times, which, under the divine 
influence, moved him to oppoſe with courage the 
dangerous corruptions of the Hierarchy. | 
A providential event had given the firſt occafion 
to this reformer's concern for religion. Being 
aſſembled with ſome of his friends, and after ſupper 
converſing and refreſhing himſelf among them, one 
of the company fell down dead on the ground, to 
the amazement oi all that were preſent. From 
that moment, it pleaſed God, that Waldo ſhould 
commence a ſerious enquirer after divine truth. 
This perſon was an opulent merchant of Lyons, 
and as his concern of mind increaſed, and a door 
of uſefulneſs ta the ſouls of men was more and more 
ſet-open before him, he abandoned his mercantile 
occupation, diſtributed his wealth to the poor, 
and exhorted his neighbours to ſeek the bread of 
life. The poor, who flocked to him, that they 
might partake of his alms, received from him the 
beft inſtructions, which he was capable of commu- 
nicating; and they reverenced the man, to whoſe 
liberality they were ſo much obliged, while the 

great and the rich both hated and deſpiſed him. 
Waldo himſelf, however, that he might teach 
others effectually, needed himſelf to be taught; 
and where was inſtruction to be found? Men at 
that day might run here and there for meat, and 
© not 
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not be ſatisfied. In ſome convents, among the many 
who ſubſtituted formality for power, there were 
particular perſons, who © held the Hg Ap,“ and drew 
holy nouriſhment from him. But a ſecular man, like 
Waldo, would not eafily find them. out, and were 
he to have met with ſome of them, their prejudiced 
attachments to the See of Rome would either have 
prevented them from imparting to the merchant 
of Lyons the food which was neceflary for his ſoul, 
or have led him into a courſe of liſe, by which he 
would, after their example, have buried his talent 
in a napkin. The conduct of Bernard, one of 
the moſt eminent and beſt of them, too plainly 
ſhews, that one of theſe two things. would have 
been the caſe. But Bernard was gone to his reſt 
not long before this time, and ſeems not to have 
left any monaſtic brother behind him at all to be 
compared with himſelf. Divine Providence re- 
ſerved better things for Waldo: darkened and diſ- 
treſſed in mind and conſcience, he knew that the 
Scriptures were given as infallible guides, and he 
thirſted for thoſe ſources of inſtruction, which at 
that time were in a great meaſure a ſealed book in 
the Chriſtian world. To men who underſtood the 
Latin tongue, they were acceſſible. But how few 
were theſe compared with the bulk of mankind! 
The Latin Vulgate Bible was the only edition of 
the ſacred Book at that time in Europe; and the 
languages then in common uſe, the French and 
others, however mixed with the Latin, were, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, by this time ſeparate and diſtinct 
from it. It is a certain mark of the general negli- 
gence of the clergy in thoſe ages, that no proviſion 
was made for the 1gnorant 1n this reſpe&, though 
I do not find that there exiſted any penal law to 
forbid the reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, It is certain that Waldo found means to 

- * diffuſe 
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diffuſe the precious gift of the Scriptures among 
the people. But different accounts are given us 
of his manner of doing it“. His enemies aſſert, 
that ſome books of Scripture, having been tran- 
flated from Latin into French, he affumed the 
office of an apoſtle to himſelf. In particular, Rei- 
nerius ſays, Being ſomewhat learned, he taught 
the people the text of the New Teſtament.” This 
looks ſo like a reluctant confeſſion of his learning 
and knowledge, that I am tempted to believe the 
words of Matthias Illyricus, who obſerves: © His 
kindneſs to the poor being diffuſed, his love of 
teaching and their love of learning growing ſtronger 
and ſtronger, greater crowds came to him, and he 
explained the Scriptures. He was himſelf a man 
of learning, fo I underſtand from ſome old parch- 
ments, nor was he obliged to employ others to 
tranſlate for him, as his enemies affirm.“ Another 
anonymous author tells us, likewiſe, that Waldo 
made a collection in the vulgar tongue of the paſ- 
ſages of the antient fathers, that he might fatisfy 
his diſciples by the teſtimony of the doctors againſt 

their adverſaries. | 
But whether Waldo himſelf entirely performed 
the work, or encouraged others to do it, or what 
is moſt probable, executed it himſelf with the 
aſſiſtance of others, it is certain, that the Chriftian 
world in the weſt was indebted, under Providence, 
to him for the firſt tranſlation of the Bible into a 
modern tongue, fince the time that the Latin had 
ceaſed to be a living language. A moſt valuable 
. True reformers have ever been remarkable 
or a deſire and endeavour to communicate know- 
ledge among the ignorant: and it is a ſtanding 
reproach to the whole popiſh ſyſtem, that however 
pious and ſcripturally judicious ſome — 
| 0 
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of that Church have been, no pains at all were taken 
by it to diffuſe Biblical knowledge among the vulgar. 
Thepraiſe of this work, if we except the ſingle inſtance 
of the Sclavonian verſion of the Scriptures, which, 
however, was executed by two Greek monks, and 
not by papiſts, is purely and excluſively of pro- 
teſtant origin in Europe, during all the ages pre- 
ceding the reformation. 

As Waldo grew more acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures, he diſcovered, that the general practice of 
nominal Chriſtians was totally abhorrent from the 
doctrines of the New Teſtament: and in particular, 
that a number of cuſtoms, which all the world re- 

ded witli reverence, had not only no foundation 
in the divine oracles, but were even condemned 
by them. Inflamed with equal zeal and charity, 
he boldly condemned the reigning vices, and the 
arrogance of the pope. He did more: as he him- 
ſelf grew in the knowledge of the true faith and 
love of Chriſt, he taught his neighbours the prin- 
ciples of practical godlineſs, and encouraged them 
to ſeek ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt. 

John De Beles Mayons, the archbiſhop of Ly- 
ons, could not but be ſenſible of the tendency of 
theſe proceedings, and being jealous of the honour 
of the corrupt ſyſtem, of which he was a diſtin- 
guiſhed member, he forbad the new reformer to 
teach any more, on pain of excommunication, and 
of being proceeded againſt as an heretic. Waldo 
replied, that though he was a layman, yet he could 
not be ſilent in a matter which concerned the ſal- 
vation of men. On this reply, the archbiſhop 
endeavoured to apprehend him. But the great 
affection of Waldo's friends, the influence of his 
relations, who were men of rank, the univerſal re- 
gard paid to his probity and piety, and the con- 
viction which, no doubt, many felt, that the 


extraordinary 
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extraordinary circumſtances of things juſtified his 
aſſumption of the paſtoral character *, all theſe 
things operated ſo ſtrongly in his favour, that he 
lived concealed at Lyons for the ſpace of three 
years. 

Among other ſcriptural diſcoveries the evils of 
the popedom ſtruck the mind of Waldo; and 
Pope Alexander III. having heard of his proceed- 
ings, anathematized the reformer and his adherents, 
and commanded the archbiſhop to proceed againſt 
them with the utmoſt rigour. | 

Waldo could no longer remain in Lyons. He 
eſcaped; his diſciples followed him; and hence 
a diſperſion took place, fimilar to that which aroſe 
in the primitive Church on occaſion of the perſecu- 
tion of Stephen. The effects were alſo ſimilar: the 
doctrine of Waldo was hence more widely diſſe- 
minated through Europe. He himſelf retired into 
Dauphiny, where his tenets took a deep and laſting 
root. Some of his people did probably join them- 
ſelves to the Vaudois of Piedmont, and the new 
tranſlation of the Bible was, doubtleſs, a rich ac- 
ceſſion to the ſpiritual treaſures of that people. 
Waldo himſelf, however, ſeems never to have been 
among them. Perſecuted from place to place, he 
retired into Picardy. Succeſs ſtill attended his 
labours; and the doctrines, which he preached, 
appear to have ſo harmonized with thoſe of the 
Vaudois, that with reaſon they and his people were 
henceforward conſidered as the ſame. = 

| 0 


If Waldo's friends reaſoned aright in this, as I am inclined 
to think they did, arguing from the neceſſity of the caſe and 
the ſtrength of that divine aphoriſm, I will have mercy, and 
not ſacrifice,” let not, however, ſuch extraordinary caſes give 
a ſanction to many ſelf-created teachers, who diſturb rather than 
ſtrengthen the hands of faithful paſtors by their irregular pro- 


ceedings. See Butler's Analogy, page 232, Oct. Edu. 
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To ſupport and encourage the Church of Chriſt, 
formed no part of the glory of the greateſt and 
wiſeſt princes of that age. The barbarous conduct 
of our Henry II. has been already noticed; and 
Philip Auguſtus, one of the moſt prudent and ſa- 
gacious princes which France ever ſaw, was no 
leſs enſlaved by the “god of this world*.” He 
took up arms againſt the Waldenſes of Picardy, 
pulled down three hundred houſes of the gentle- 
men who ſupported their party, deſtroyed ſome 
walled towns, and drove the inhabitants into Flan- 
ders. Not content with this, he purſued them 
thither, and cauſed many of them to be burned. 

From the account of a very authentic French 
hiſtorian , it appears, that Waldo fled into Ger- 
many, and at laſt ſettled in Bohemia. There he 
ended his days in the year 1179, or before that 
time}. Ir is evident, from good records, that the 
churches of Dauphiny correſponded with thole of 
Bohemia, and that theſe laſt were, on ſome occa- 
ſions at leaſt, ſupplied with paſtors from Pied- 

| mont. 


® 2 Cor. iv. 4. + Thuan. Hiſt. ſui temp. 457. 

t The account, which Moſheim has given us of the Wal- 
denſes, is ſo very different from mine, that it may ſeem proper, 
that I ſhould aſſign the reaſons, why I preſume to differ from ſo 
learned an hiſtorian in matters of fact. iſt. I have adduced 
ample teſtimonies, and the reader, who will conſult Dr, Allix, may 
ſee more, to prove, that theſe perſons exiſted before the time of 
Peter Waldo, and conſequently, that he was not, as Moſheim 
aſſerts, the proper parent and founder of the ſet. zd. That 


A. D. 
1179. 
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his account of their inſiſting on the neceſſity of the poverty and 


manual labours -of their paſtors is a miſtake, will appear from 
their own declarations in the next chapter. 3d. So far was 
Waldo from being the foun der of the Churches of the Vallies, 
that it does not appear, that he ever was in Piedmont at all. 
4th. Whereas Moſheim . aſſerts, that he aſſumed the paſtoral 
fun Tion in 1180, it is evident from Thuanus, that he died 
before that æra. On the whole, the information of Moſheim 
concerning this people, ſee ns very ſcanty, confuſed, and erro- 
neous, See Moſheim, Vol. I. p. 615. 
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mont. Theſe things ſhew the mutual connection 
of the Waldenſian Churches, and prove the ſupe- 


rior antiquity of thoſe of the Vallies, the ſeverity . 


of the perſecution, and the important ſervices of 
Peter Waldo. A very extraordinary perſonage! 
reſembling in many reſpects the immediate ſucceſ- 
ſours of the Apoſtles themſelves! But his piety, 
endowments, and labours, have met with no hif- 
torian capable of doing them juſtice; and, as in 
every light he had no reward upon earth, he ap- 
pears to have been eminently one of thoſe, of whom 
the world was not worthy ;—but he turned many 
to righteouſneſs, and ſhall ſhine as the ſtars for 
ever and ever*. The word of God grew and mul- 
tiplied, in the places where he had planted, and 
even in ſtill more diſtant regions. In Alſace and 
along the Rhine the . Goſpel was preached with a 


powerful effuſion of the Holy Spirit; perſecutions 


enſued, and thirty-five citizens of Mentz were 
burned at one fire in the city of Bingen, and at 
Mentz eighteen. The biſhop of Mentz was very 
active in theſe perſecutions, and the biſhop of 
Straſburg was not inferior to him in vindictive zeal; 
for, through his means, eighty perſons were burned at 
Straſburg. Every thing relating to the Waldenſes 
reſembled the ſcenes of the primitive Church. Num- 
bers died praiſing God, and in confident affurance 

of a bleſſed reſurrection; whence the blood of the 


martyrs again became the ſeed of the Church; and 


in Bulgaria, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Hungary, 
churches were planted, which flouriſhed in the 
thirteenth century, governed by Bartholomew, a 
native of Carcaſſone, a city not far diſtant from 
Toulouſe, which might be called in thoſe days the 
metropolis of the Waldenſes, on account of the 
numbers who there profeſſed evangelical truth. 


In 


Daniel x11. 


1 Matthew Paris, in his hiſt, of Henry III. Ann, 122 3. 
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In Bohemia and in the country of Paſſaw, the churches 
were reckoned to have contained eighty thouſand 
profeſſors in the former part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Almoſt throughout Europe Waldenſes were 
to be found; and yet they were treated as the off- 
ſcouring of the earth, and as people againſt whom 
all the power and wiſdom of the world were united. 
But © the witneſſes continued to prophecy in ſack- 
cloth*,” and fouls were built up in the faith, the 
hope, and the charity of the Goſpel; and here was 
the faith and patience of the Saints. 


®* Revelat, xi. 
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CHAP. I. 


THE REAL CHARACTER OF THE WALDENSES, 


DU we are juſtly called on, in this place, to 
vindicate the claim, which this people made 
to the honourable character of the Church of God. 
In times of very great decline, whoever is led by 
the Spirit of God to revive true religion, neceſſarily 
expoſes himſelf to the invidious charges of arro- 
gance, uncharitableneſs, and ſelf- conceit. By con- 
demning all others, he provokes the reſt of the 
world to obſerve and inveſtigate his faults. Theſe 
diſadvantages, the Waldenſes had in common with 
other reformers: they had alſo diſadvantages pe- 
culiarly their own. Power, knowledge, and learn- 
ing, were almoſt entirely in the hands of their 
adverſaries: in them very particularly God Al- 
mighty choſe the weak and fooliſh things of the 
world to confound the wiſe. As they were, for 
the moſt part, a plain and illiterate people, they 
furniſhed no learned divines, no profound reaſon- 
ers, nor able hiſtorians. The vindication, there- 

fore, of their claims to the character of a true 

Church muſt be drawn principally from the holineſs 

of their lives and the patience of their ſufferings. 

There are, however, beſides theſe, certain docu- 

ments reſpecting their principles, which will enable 

the candid and attentive reader to form a juſt eſti- 
mate of theſe men. 

Nothing can exceed the calumnies of their 
adverſaries: in this reſpect they had the honour to 
bear the croſs of the firſt Chriſtians. Poor men of 
Lyons and Dogs were the uſual terms of — 
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In Provence they were called cut-purſes: in Italy, 
becauſe they obſerved not the appointed feſtivals, and 
reſted from their ordinary occupations only on 
Sundays, they were called Inſabathas; that is, re- 
gardleſs of ſabbaths. In Germany, they were called 
Gazares, a term expreſſive of every thing flagitiouſly 
wicked. In Flanders ' they were denominated 
Turlupins, that is, inhabitants with wolves, be- 
cauſe they were often obliged to dwell in woods 
and deferts. And becauſe they denied the conſe- 
crated Hoſt to be God, they were accuſed of 
Arianiſm, as if they had denied the divinity of 
Jeſus Chriſt. Our old hiſtorian Hoveden calls 
them Arians*. It was not poſſible for theſe poor 
ſufferers to ſpeak a word in defence or explanation 
of their doctrines, but malice, which diſcolours 
every thing, was ſure to 1 it. If they 
maintained the independency of the temporal pow- 
ers on the eccleſiaſtical, a doctrine now believed 
almoſt univerſally in Europe, they were called 
Manichees, as if they favoured the notion of two 
principles. So I find Baronius calls them, ob- 
ſerving that they were rather Manichees than 
Arians- Tf. The old odious name of gnoſtic alſo 
was revived, with every other term of antient or 
modern opprobrium, which might infix a ſtigma 
on the character of the ſufferers, and ſeem to 
juſtify the barbarity with which they were treated. 
Matthew Paris himſelf, one of the moſt valuable 
of the monkiſh hiſtorians, calls them Ribalds, or 
diſſolute men. They were termed, and as num- 
bers believed, not without juſtice, ſorcerers, and 
even ſodomites. It is ſurprizing how the old ca- 
lumnies, with which the pagans blackened the 
primitive Chriſtians, were renewed, namely, that 


they 


* Hoveden, p. 327. + Baron, Cent. XII. Ann, 1156, 
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they met in the night, were guilty of inceſt; and 
the like. Rainerius, their adverſary, as mentioned 
above, was not aſhamed to repeat this abſurd ac- 
cuſation. To which he adds, that they allowed 
divorces at pleaſure, in order that they might live 
with their ſectarian brethren; that they worſhipped 
their paſtors; and that they maintained as a prin- 
ciple that no magiſtrate ought to condemn any 
perſon to death. But it were endleſs to recite ca- 
lumnies of this kind: let us ſee how they cleared 
themſelves by their own writings. An apology 
was ſtill extant in the time of Perrin, which the 
Waldenſes of Bohemia ſent to Ladiſlaus, king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, by whom they were 
grievoully perſecuted. From this and ſome other 
of their writings, their conduct is defended. 

In anſwer to the charge of lewdneſs, they ſtrongly 
deny it, and gravely expreſs their abhorrence of 
the ſin. © This vice,” ſay they, 4 conſumes the 
eſtates of many, as it is ſaid of the prodigal ſon, 
who waſted his ſubſtance in riotous living. Balaam 
made choice of this vice, to provoke the children 


of Iſrael to offend their God. Hence Samſon loſt 


his ſight. Hence Solomon was peryerted, and 
many have periſhed. - The remedies for this ſin 
are faſting, prayer, and the keeping at a diſtance 


from temptation. Other vices may be ſubdued by 


fighting; in this we conquer by flight.” Let men 
of this refined age, who are enſlaved by unclean- 
neſs, learn ſome good rules from the Waldenſes, 
whoſe ſimplicity was mixed with true wiſdom. 
The charge of admitting divorces at pleaſure they 
abhor, and quote the Scripture “ againſt the-pra-- 
tice: © Let not the wife depart from her huſband, 
nor the huſband put away his wife.” They pub- 
liſhed allo a book, deſcribing the cauſes of their 

| ſeparation 
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ſeparation from the Roman Church. The ſepa- 
ration was at length made complete, indeed, 
through the violence of their perſecutors; bur 1 
have elſewhere obſerved, that the defire of ſepa- 
rating from the Latin Church did not commence 
with them. This people were injuriouſly repre- 
ſented alſo as holding the community of goods, 
and denying the right of all private property. Their 
anſwer to the charge was very ſatisfactory. Every 
one of us hath poſſeſſed his own at all times and 
in all places. In Dauphiny and other parts, when 
we were diſpoſſeſſed of our ſubſtance, the ſuits for 
the recovery of each eſtate were conducted by the 
particular proprietors*#. The Waldenſes of Pro- 
vence do at this preſent time demand of the pope 
the reſtoration of the lands and eſtates annexed 
to his domain by confiſcation; every particular 
perſon making oath of his parcel of goods and 
lands, which deſcended to him from time imme- 
morial; for we never have had community of 
roperty in the ſenſe objected to us by our adver- 
aries.” 

Nothing is more common than to ſlander true 
Chriſtians with aſperſions, which tend to deprive 
them of all reſpectability in ſociety, and to repre- 


ſent them as quite unfit for the ordinary purpoles 


of human life. We have juſt ſeen a foul attempt 
of this nature formed againſt the Waldenſes. To 
the ſame purport they were charged with denying 
the lawfulneſs of oaths in all caſes without excep- 
tion. This point of their hiſtory has its difficulties : 
what they really held on the doctrine of oaths 1s 


not 


„ This a s by the legal proceſs, exiſting in Perrin's 
time, which ſhews that Lewis XII. condemned the uſurpers of 
the goods of the Waldenſes to a reſtitution, This happened 
about the beginning of the ſixteenth century. 
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not very apparent from the account which Uther 
gives us k. Moſt probably they condemned the 
multiplicity of oaths, with which the courts of law 
abounded. That they did not, however, maintain 
the abſolute unlawfulneſs of oaths is certain, from 
the expoſition of the third commandment in their 
e ſpiritual almanack;” in which are theſe words; 
„ There are ſome oaths lawful, tending to the 
honour of God, and the edification of our neigh- 
bour, as appears from Heb. vi. 16. Men ſwear by 
a greater, and an oath for confirmation is to them 
an end of all ſtrife.” Other Scriptures are alleged 

by them to the ſame purport. Men who held 
theſe things ſhould be acquitted of the charge of 
univerſally denying the lawfulneſs of oaths. Bur 
it ſeems to have been one of the common artifices 
of the prince of darkneſs to calumniate the people 
of God in this manner. He knows, that if religious 
men be thought wholly unfitted for this world, 
becauſe of certain abſurd or ridiculous cuſtoms, 
the generality of mankind will pay no great regard 
to their inſtructions concerning the right way to 
the next. It is, therefore, of ſome conſequence, 
to clear up the character of true Chriſtians in this 

reſpect. | | 
Another charge againſt them was, that they de- 
nied baptiſm to infants. In anſwer to this, in their 
ſpiritual almanack, they ſay, neither the time nor 
theplace isappointed for thoſe, whomult be baptized. 
But we do bring our children to be baptized; 
which they ought to do, to whom they are neareſt 
related; their parents, or thoſe whom God hath 
inſpired with ſuch charity.” If this be the caſe, — 
and the evidence of their own books appears to be 
unanſwerable,—it ſeems improper to look on the 
Waldenſes as averſe to infant-baptiſm. Yet, that 
| {ome 
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ſome of them were regarded as profeſſed enemies 
to the baptiſm of infants, is affirmed on reſpectable 
authority *, and it poſſibly might be the caſe with 
a few of them. The greater part of them are, 
however, vindicated in this reſpect by an authority 
from which lies no appeal, their own authentic 
. writings. However, having been for ſome hun- 
dreds of years conſtrained to ſuffer their children 
to be baptized by the Romiſh prieſts, they were 
under frequent temptations to defer it, on account 
of the ſuperſtitious inventions annexed to that 
holy ordinance in thoſe times: and very frequently, 
on accaunt of the abſence of their own paſtors, 
whom they called Barbs, who were travelling abroad 
for the ſervice of the Churches, they could not 
have baptiſm adminiſtered to their children by their 
miniſtry. The delay occaſioned by theſe things 
expoſed them to the reproach of their adverſaries. 
And though many, who approved of them in all 
other reſpects, gave credit to the accuſation, I 
cannot find any ſatisfactory proof, that they were, 
in judgment, antipzdo-baptiſts ſtrictly. And it is 
very probable, that ſome of the ſuppoſed heretics, who 
have been mentioned above , delayed the baptiſm 
of their children on the ſame account; becauſe ſimilar 
circumſtances would naturally be attended with ſimi- 
lar effects. On the whole, a few inſtances excepted, 
the exiſtence of antipædo- baptiſm, ſeems ſcarcely 
to have taken place in the Church of Chriſt, till a 
little after the beginning of the reformation, when 
a ſe& aroſe, whom hiſtorians commonly call the 
anabaptiſts. I lay no great ſtreſs on this ſubject; 
for the Waldenſes might have been a faithful, 
humble, and ſpiritual people, as I believe they 
were, if they had differed from the general body 
of Chriſtians on this article. But when I find per- 


| {ons 
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ſons to have been taken as enemies to infant- 
baptiſm on principle, who were not ſo, it ſeemed 
to be a part of hiſtorical veracity to repreſent things 
as they really were. 

The charge of worſhipping their Barbs is ſuffi- 
ciently confuted by their expoſition of the firſt 
commandment in the book of their doctrine. In- 
deed Albert de Capitaneis, their grand enemy in 
the dioceſe of Turin, violently tortured them, in 
order to extort from them a confeſſion of this ido- 
latry, but to no purpoſe. 

It was a groſs calumny to accuſe them as ene- 
mies to the penal power of the magiſtrate, becauſe 
they complained of the abuſe of his power in con- 
demning true Chriſtians to death without a fair 
examination; when, at the ſame time, in their 
own books, they aſſerted, that a malefactor ought 
not to be ſuffered to live *.“ 

No leſs unjuſt were the charges againſt them of 
ſeditiouſneſs and undutifulneſs to the Supreme 
Power. For in the book of the cauſes of their 
ſeparation from the Church of Rome, they ſaid, 
that every one ought to be ſubject to thoſe, who 
are in authority, to obey and love them, to honour 
them with double honour, with ſubjection, alle- 
giance, and promptitude, and the paying of tribute, 
to whom tribute is due. The charges of ſodomy, 
ſorcery, and the like abominations are ſufficiently 
confuted by the authentic writings, holy lives, and 
patient ſufferings of this people. 

One charge more againſt them is, that they 
compelled their paſtors to follow ſome trade. How 
ſatisfactory their anſwer! We do not think it 
neceſſary that our paſtors ſhould work for bread. 
They might be better qualified to inſtruct us, if 

| Vue 
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we could maintain them without their own labour; 
but our poverty has no remedy.” So they ſpeak 
in letters publiſhed in 1508 *. 

We have hitherto rather reſcued their character 
trom infamy, than delineated its real nature. They 
appear, on the whole, to have been moſt unjuſtly 
aſperſcd; and the reader will be enabled to form 
ſome idea of their piety and probity from the fol- 
lowing teſtimonies of their enemies. 

A pontifical inquiſitor + ſays, * heretics are 
known by their manners. In behaviour they are 
compoſed and modeſt, and no pride appears in 
their apparel.” Seyfillius fays, it much ſtrengthens 
the Waldenſes, that, their hereſy excepted, they 
generally live a purer life than other Chriſtians. 
They never ſwear but by compulſion, and ſeldom 
take the name of God in vain: they fulfil their 
promiſes with good faith; and, living for the moſt 
part 1n poverty, they profeſs that they at once pre- 
ſerve the apoſtolical life and doctrine. Lielenſte- 
nius, a dominican, ſpeaking of the Waldenſes of 
Bohemia, ſays, I fay that in morals and life 
they are good; true in words, unanimous in bro- 
therly love; but their faith is incorrigible and vile, 
as I have ſhewn in my treatiſe,” 

- Theſe teſtimonies, for which I am obliged to 
the reſearches of archbiſhop Uſher, ſeem to me to 
be important. The firſt, as far as it goes, 1s fa- 
vourable; and the ſecond and third, are exceed- 
ingly deciſive. Cauſes and effects are neceſſarily 
connected. How could the Romaniſt laſt quoted 
ſuppoſe, that the faith of men could be bad, whodfe 
fruits were ſo excellent? Could he ſhew any ſuch 
fruits in the Roman Church in general at that time? 

We have now ſeen the fulleſt teſtimony to the 

holineſs of the Waldenſes; and we ſhall fee ſhortly 
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that the doctrines, which they held, were no other 
than thoſe, which, under the divine influence, 
we have all along obſerved to be the conſtant root 
of virtue in the world. 

Rainerius, the cruel perſecutor, owns that the 
Waldenſes frequently read the Holy Scriptures, 
and in their preaching cited the words of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles concerning love, humility, and 
other virtues; inſomuch that the women, who heard 
them, were enraptured with the ſound. He fur- 
ther fays, that they taught men to live, by the 
words of the Goſpel and the Apoſtles; that they 
led religious lives; that their manners were ſeaſoned 
with grace, and their words prudent; that they 
freely diſcourſed of divine things, that they might 
be eſteemed good men. He obſerves, likewiſe, 
that they taught their children and families the 
Epiſtles and Goſpels. Claude, biſhop of Turin, 
wrote a treatiſe againſt their doctrines, in which 
he candidly owns that they | themſelves were 
blameleſs, without reproach among men, and that 
they obſerved the divine commands with all their 
might. | 

Jacob de Riberia ſays, that he had ſeen peaſants 
among them, who could recite the book of Job 
by heart; and ſeveral others, who could perfectly 
repeat the whole New Teſtament. | 

The biſhop of Cavaillon once obliged a preaching 
monk to enter into conference with them, that 
they might be convinced of their errors, and the 


A. p. effuſion of blood be prevented. This happened 
1540. during a great perſecution in 1540, in Merindol and 


Provence. But the monk returned in confuſion, 
owning that he had never known in his whole 
life fo much of the Scriptures, as he had learned 
during thoſe few days, in which he had held con- 
ferences with the heretics. The biſhop, however, 
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ſent among them a number of doctors, young men 
who had lately come from the Sorbonne, which 
was at that time the very center of theological ſub- 
tilty at Paris. One of them openly owned, that 
he had underſtood more of the doctrine of ſalvation 
from the anſwers of the little children in their ca- 
techiſm, than by all the diſputations which he had 
ever heard. This is the teſtimony of Veſembecius 
in his oration concerning the Waldenſes. The 
ſame author informs us rk that Lewis XII. 
importuned by the calumnies of informers, ſent 
two reſpectable perſons into Provence, to make 
enquiries. They reported, that in viſiting all their 
pariſhes and temples, they found no images or 
Roman ceremonies, but that they could not diſcover 
any marks of the crimes with which they were 
charged; that the ſabbath was ſtrictly obſerved; 
that children were baptized according to the rules 
of the primitive Church, and inſtructed in the 
articles of the Chriſtian faith, and the command- 
ments of God. Lewis having heard the report, 
declared with an oath, they are better men than 
mylelf or my people.” One of the confeſſors of 
the fame king having, by his orders, viſited the 
valley of Fraiſſiniere in Dauphiny, was fo ſtruck 
with the holy lives of the people there, that he 
declared, in the hearing of ſeveral competent wit- 
neſſes, that he wiſhed he himſelf were ſo good a 
Chriſtian as the worſt inhabitant in that valley. 
We muſt add here the teſtimony of that great 
hiſtorian Thuanus, an enemy indeed to the Wal- 
denſes, though a fair and candid one*. He is 
deſcribing one of the vallies inhabited by this peo- 
ple in Dauphiny, which 1s called the ſtony valley. 
« Their ciothing,” he ſays, © is of the ſkins of 
ſheep ; they have no linen,—They inha 


bit ſeven 
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villages : their houſes are conſtructed of flint-ſtone 
with a flat roof covered with mud, which being 
ſpoiled or looſened by rain, they ſmooth again with 
a roller. In theſe they live with their cattle, ſepa- 
rated from them, however, by a fence; they 
have beſides two caves ſet apart for particular pur- 
poſes, in one of which they conceal their cattle, 
in the other themſelves, when hunted by their 
enemies. They live on milk and veniſon, being 
by conſtant practice excellent markſmen. Poor 
as they are, they are content, and live ſeparate from 
the reſt of mankind. One thing is aſtoniſhing, 
that perſons externally ſo ſavage and rude, ſhould 
have ſo much moral cultivation. They can all 
read and write. They underſtand French, fo far 
as is needful for the underſtanding of the Bible 
and the ſinging of Pſalms. You can ſcarce find a 
boy among them, who cannot give you an intel- 
ligible account of the faith, which they profeſs; in 
this, indeed, they reſemble their brethren of the 
other vallies: they pay tribute with a good con- 
ſcience, and the obligation of this duty is peculiarly 
noted in the confeſſion of their faith. If, by reaſon 
of the civil wars, they are prevented from doing 
this, they carefully ſet apart the ſum, and at the 
firſt opportunity pay it to the king's tax-gatherers.” 
Francis I. the ſucceſſour of Lewis XII. received, 
on enquiry, the following information concerning 
the Waldenſes of Merindol, and other neighbour- 
ing places; namely, that they were a laborious 
people, who came from Piedmont to dwell in 
Provence, about two hundred years ago; that they 
had much improved the country by their induſtry; 
that their manners were moſt excellent ; and that 
they were honeſt, liberal, hoſpitable, and humane; 
that they were diſtin from others in this, that 
they could not bear the ſound of blaſphemy, a8 
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the naming of the devil, or any oaths, except on 
ſolemn occaſions; and, that if ever they fell into 
company where blaſphemy or lewdneſs formed the 
* ſubſtance of the diſcourſe, they inſtantly withdrew 
themſelves. 

Such are the teſtimonies to the character of this 
people from enemies! 

That they are well ſpoken of by Proteſtants ſince 
the reformation, might be expected; and I need 
not dwell largely upon evidences drawn from this 
ſource. Beza, Bullinger, and Luther, teſtify the 
excellence of the Waldenſes. The laſt mentioned 
reformer deſerves the more to be regarded, becauſe 
he owns that he once was prejudiced againſt them. 


He underſtood by their confeſſions and writings, 


that they had been, for ages, ſingularly ſerious and 
expert in the uſe of the Scriptures. — He rejoiced 
and gave thanks to God, that he had enabled the 
reformed and the Waldenſes, to ſee and own each 
other as brethren &. 

CEcolampadius and Martin Bucer alſo, in the 
year 1530, wrote an affectionate letter to the Wal- 
denſes of Provence. 


After ſo many teſtimonies to the character of 


this people, the evidence of Vignaux, a Waldenſian i 


paſtor in the vallies of Piedmont, who wrote a 
treatiſe on their life and manners, may deſerve our 
attention. We never mix ourſelves,” ſays he, 
* with the Church of Rome in marriage. Yet 
Roman Catholic lords and others prefer our people 
as ſervants to thoſe of their own religion, and come 
from far to ſeek nurſes among us for their chil- 
dren,” 

It is remarkable that Thomas Walden, who wrote 
againſt Wickliff, ſays, that the doctrine of Waldo 
was conveyed from France into England. It may 


not, 


*  Veſembecius, 
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not, perhaps, be thought improbable, that the 
Engliſh, being maſters of Guienne for a long time, 
ſhould have received ſome beams of divine truth 
from the followers of Waldo. By the general 
confeſſion of the Romaniſts, indeed, the Proteſtants 
and the Waldenſes were looked on as holding the 
ſame principles. 

The churches of Piedmont, however, on account 
of their ſuperior antiquity, were regarded as guides 
of the reſt; inſomuch, that when two paſtors, who 
had been ſent by them into Bohemia, acted with 
perfidy, and occaſioned a grievous perſecution, 
{till the Bohemians ceaſed not to deſire paſtors from 
Piedmont; only they requeſted, that none but 
2 of tried characters might be ſent to them 
or the future. 

I can only give the general outlines: if the finer 
and more numerous lines of this ſcene could be 
circumſtantially drawn, a ſpectacle more glorious 
could ſcarcely be exhibited to the reader. From 


the borders of Spain, throughout the ſouth of 
France for the moſt part, among and below the 


Alps, along the Rhine, on both ſides of its courſe, 
and even to Bohemia, thouſands of godly ſouls were 
ſeen patiently to bear perſecution Fe the ſake of 
Chriſt, againſt whom malice could ſay no evil, but 
what admits the moſt ſatisfactory refutation:—men 
diſtinguiſhed for every virtue, and only hated be- 
cauſe of godlineſs itſelf, Perſecutors with a figh 
owned, that, becauſe of their virtue, they were the 
moſt dangerous enemies of the Church, But of what 
Church? Of that, which in the thirteenth century 
and long before had evidenced itſelf to be Anti- 
chriſtian. Here were not an individual or two, 
like Bernard, but very many real Chriſtians, who 
held the real dodtrines of Scripture, and carefully 
abſtained from all the idolatry of the times. How 
obdurate is the heart of man by nature! men * 
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ſee and own the ſuperior excellence of theſe perſons, 
and yet could barbarouſly perſecute them! what a 
bleſſed light is that of Scripture! By that the Wal- 
denſes ſaw the road to heaven, of which the wiſeſt 
of their contemporaries were ignorant, who, 
though called Chriſtians, made no uſe of the ora- 
cles of God! How marvellous are the ways of 
God! how faithful lis promiſe in ſupporting and 
maintaining a Church, even in the darkeſt times! 
but her livery is often ſackcloth, and her external 
bread is that of affliction, while ſhe ſojourns on 
earth. But let no factious partizan 22 
himſelf in ſedition by looking at the Waldenſes. 
We have ſeen how obedient they were to eſta- 
bliſhed governments; and that ſeparation from a 
Church, ſo corrupt as that of Rome, was with them 


only matter of neceſſity. The beſt and wiſeſt in 


all ages have acted in the ſame manner, and have 
dreaded the evils of ſchiſm more than thoſe of a 
defect in diſcipline. We ſhall now ſee what the 
Waldenſes were in point of doctrine and diſcipline. 


For their virtues had an evangelical principle, and 


it js only to be regretted that the accounts are very 
ſcanty on a ſubject worthy the attention of all, who 


deſire to underſtand the loving-kindneſs of the 


Lord. 


Vor III. I x _ 
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CHAP. III. 


THE DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE OF THE 
WALDENSES. 


HE leading principle of this Church, which | 
1 God raiſed up in the dark ages to bear witneſs 
to his Goſpel, is that, in which all the Proteſtant 
Churches agreed, namely, that we ought to 
believe that the Holy Scriptures alone contain all | 
things neceſſary to our ſalvation, and that nothing : 
ought to be received as an article of faith but what 
God hath revealed to us*. Wherever this prin- 


ciple is not only aſſented to in form, but alſo I 
receaved with the heart, it expels ſuperſtition and q 
idolatry. The worſhip of one God, through the 
one Mediator, and by the influence of one Holy — 
Spirit, is practiſed fincerely. For the dreams of — 
purgatory, the interceſſion of Saints, the adoration h 
of images, dependence on relicks and auſterities, 1 
cannot ſtand before the doctrine of Scripture. Sal- — 
vation by grace, through faith in Chriſt alone, as ps 


it is the peculiar truth and glory of the Scriptures, 
ſo it is the boaſt and joy © the Chriſtian, who wy 
knows himſelf to be that guilty polluted creature, 
which the ſame Scriptures deſcribe. How abo- . 
minable to ſuch an one muſt appear the doctrine th 
of indulgences, and of commutation for offences, : 


and the whole ſtructure of the papal domination on 
The true love of God and of our neighbour, even 55 
the true holineſs, which is the great end and aim h r 

| a whi 


* Vignaux in his memorials of the Waldenſes. See this 
principle ex in a ſimilar uiauner in the ſixth Article gf the 
Church of nd. 
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of Chriſt's redemption, muſt be ſubverted by theſe 


human inventions. The Waldenſes were faithful 
to the great fundamental principle of proteſtantiſm. 
Enough appears on record to prove, that they were 
formed by the grace of God, to ſhew forth his 
praiſe in the world; and great as the reſemblance 
appears between them and the reformed, if we had 
as many writings of the former, as we have of the 
latter, the reſemblance in all probability would 
appear ſtill more ſtriking. | 
They * affirm, that there is only one Media- 
tor, and therefore that we muſt not invocate the 
Saints. 
That there is no purgatory; but that all thoſe, 
who are juſtified by Chriſt, go into life eternal.” 
They receive two ſacraments, Baptiſm and the 
Lord's Supper. They affirm, that all maſſes are 
damnable, eſpecially thoſe, which are repeated for 
the dead, and that therefore they ought to be abo- 
liſhed; to which they add the rejection of num- 
berleſs ceremonies. They deny the ſupremacy of 
the pope, eſpecially the power, which he hath 
uſurped over the civil government; and they admit 
ho other degrees, except thoſe of biſhops, prieſts, 


and deacons. They condemn the popedom as the 


true Babylon, allow the marriage of the clergy, 


and define the true Church to be thoſe, who hear 


and underſtand the word of God.” 

Vignaux mentions old manuſcripts extant among 
the Waldenſes, containing catechiſms and ſermons, 
which demonſtrate with what ſuperior light they 


were favoured, in a time of immenſe darkneſs. A 


number of their old treatiſes evince, that for ſome 
hundreds of years the principles of the Goſpel, 
which alone can produce ſuch holineſs of life as 
| | | the 
* Vignaux. 
11 2 
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the Waldenſes exhibited in their conduct, were 
profeſſed, underſtood, and embraced by this choſen 
people, while Anuchriſt was 1n the very height of 
his power. 

They appear to have had all the effentials of 
Church-diſcipline among them; and their circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs, of poverty, and of perſecution, 
however diſagreeable to fleſh and blood, favoured 
that ſpirit of ſubmiſſion and ſubordination, which 
ever promotes a ſalutary exerciſe of diſcipline ; 
through the want of which, amongourſelves, Church- 
rules are too commonly treated as inſignificant. 
A ſtate of refinement, of wealth, of luxury, and of 
political ſpeculation, was unknown to the Wal- 
denſes: how ſubverſive ſuch a ſtate is apt to be of 
the moſt wholeſome eccleſiaſtical authority, the 
experience of our own age demonſtrates. 


In a book concerning their paſtors we have this 
account of their vocation. 


All, who are to be ordained as paſtors among 
us, while they are yet at home, intreat us to receive 
them into the miniſtry, and defire that we would 
pray to God, that they may be rendered ble 
of ſo great a charge. They are to learn by heart 
all the chapters of St. Matthew and St. John, all 
the canonical epiſtles, and a good part of the 
writings of Solomon, David, and the prophets. 
Afterwards, having exhibited proper teſtimonials 
of their learning and converſation, they are ad- 

mitted as paſtors by the impoſition of hands. The 
junior paſtors muſt do nothing without the licenſe 
of their ſeniors; nor ate the ſeniors to undertake 
any thing without the approbation of their col- 
leagues, that every thing may be done among us 
in order. We paſtors meer together once every 
year, to ſettle our affairs, in a general ſynod. Thoſe, 
whom we teach, afford us food and raiment with 


good 


; 
| 
5 
| 
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good will, and without compulſion. The money 


ee us by the people is carried to the ſaid general 
ynod, is there received by the elders, and is ap- 
plied partly to the ſupply of travellers, and partly 
to the relief of the indigent. If a paſtor among us 
ſhall fall into a groſs ſin, he is ejected from the 
community, and debarred from the function of 
preaching,” 

Such was the manner of chooſing the Barbs, 
and ſuch was the plan of Church-government. 

To tranſcribe their confeffions of faith would be 
tedious; let it ſuffice to mention the moſt inter- 
eſting points. They unqueſtionably received the 
Apoſtle's creed, and that commonly afcribed to 
Athanafius. They acknowledged the fame canon 
of Scripture, which the Church of England does 
in her ſixth Article; and, what is very remarkable, 
they give the ſame account of the Apocryphal 
books, accompanied with the fame remark of 
Jerom, which the reader will find in the fame fixth 
Article. They ſay, © theſe books teach us, that 
there is one God Almighty, wiſe and good, who 
in his goodneſs made all things. He created Adam 
after his own image. But through the malice of 
the devil and the difobedience of Adam, fin en- 
tered into the world, and we became finners in and 
by Adam. That Chriſt is our life and truth, and 
peace, and righteouſneſs, our ſhepherd and advo- 
cate, our facrifice and prieſt, who died for the 
ſalvation of all who ſhould believe, and alſo roſe 
again for our juſtification.” | 

The confeſſion of the Bohemian Waldenſes, 
publiſhed in the former part of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, is very explicit on theſe articles. They fay, 
that men ought to acknowledge themſelves born 
in fin, and to be burdened with the weight of fin; 
—that they ought to acknowledge, that for this 


113 depravity, 
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depravity, and for the fins ſpringing up from this 
root of bitterneſs, utter perdition deſervedly hangs 
over their heads, and that all ſhould own, that 
they can no way juſtify themſelves - by any works 
or endeavours, nor have any thing to truſt to, but 
Chriſt alone. They hold, that by faith in Chriſt, 
men are, through mercy, freely juſtified, and 
attain ſalvation by Chriſt, without human help or 
merit. They hold, that all confidence 1s to be fixed 
in him alone, and all our care to be caſt upon 
him; and, that for his ſake only God is pacified, 
and adopts us to be his children. They teach alſo, 
that no man can have this faith by his own power, 
will, or pleaſure; that 1t 1s the gift of God, who, 
where it pleaſethg him, worketh it in man by his 
Spirit .. They teach alſo the doctrine of good 
works as fruits and evidences of a lively faith, much 
in the ſame manner as the Church of England does 
in her twelfth Article, and more largely in her 
homilies+. 

The Waldenſes in general expreſs their firm 
belief, that there 1s no other Mediator than Jeſus 
Chriſt: they ſpeak with great reſpect of the Virgin 
Mary as holy, humble, and full of grace; at the 
ſame time that they totally diſcountenance that 
ſenſeleſs and extravagant admiration, in which ſhe 
had been held for ages. They aſſerted, that all, who 
have been and ſhall be ſaved, have been elected of 
God before the foundation of the world; and that 
whoſoeyer upholds free-will, abſolutely denies pre- 
deſtination and the grace of God 4. I uſe their 
own term free-will, not that I think it ſtrictly 
PA. But what they meant by an upholder of 
free-will, is not hard to be underſtood, namely, 
one, who maintains that there are reſources in the 
nature of man ſufficient to enable him to live to 

| God 


* Morland, p. 48. + Id. 49. t 1d. p. 40. 
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God as he ought, without any need of the renewal 
of his nature by divine grace. 

* We honour,” fay they, © the ſecular powers 
wath ſubjection, obedience, prompritude, and pay- 
ment of tribute.” On this ſubject they are re- 
Nn. explicit, and mention the example of our 

rd, * who refuſed not to pay tribute, not taking 
upon himſelf any juriſdiction of temporal power.” 
They give a practical view of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, perfectly agreeable to the faith of 
the orthodox in all ages. Let it ſuffice to mention 
what they ſay of the Holy Ghoſt. © We believe, 
that he is our Comforter, proceeding from the 
Father and from the Son; by whoſe INSPIRATION 
we pray, being RENEWED by him WHO FORMETH 
all good works within us, and by him we have 
knowledge of all truth.” Of the nature and uſe 
of the Sacraments, they ſpeak the common lan- 
guage of the Proteſtant Churches. The difference, 
indeed, between real good men 1n all ages, even in 
point of ſentiment, on fundamental queſtions, is 
much ſmaller than what many believe. Trifling 
differences have been exceedingly magnified, partly 
through ignorance and Party through malevolence. 
Through the courſe of this hiſtory the uniformity 


of faith, of inward experience, and of external 


practice, has appeared in the different ages of the 
Church. For it is the s Auk Gor, WHO WORKETH 
ALL IN ALL his real Saints. 

It is remarkable that an ancient confeſſion of 
faith, copied out of certain manuſcripts bearing 
date 1120, that is forty years before Peter Waldo, 
contains the ſame articles in ſubſtance, and in 
many particulars in the ſame words, as thoſe, an 
abridgement of which has been given already, and 
which were approved of in the ſixteenth century. 
The concluſion from this fact is, that though 

+ + Ye Waldo 
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Waldo was a moſt confiderable benefactor to the 
Waldenſian Churches by his tranſlation of the 
Scriptures, his other writings, his preaching, and 
his ſufferings, he was not properly their founder. 
Their plan of doctrine and Church-eftabliſhment, 
particularly in Piedmont, was of-prior date, nor 
can any other account of the exiſtence and light of 
a Church ſo pure and found in ages fo remarkably 
corrupt be given than this, that the labours of 
Claudius of Turin in the ninth century had, under 
God, produced theſe effects. Men, who ſpend and 
are ſpent for the glory of God, and for the profit 
of ſouls, have no conception of the importance of 
their efforts, While the ſchemes and toils of an 
ambitious conqueror or an intriguing politician, 
which, at the time, fill the world with admiration, 
do often vaniſh like ſmoke, the humble and patient 
labours of a miniſter of Chriſt, though, during his 
own life, derided and defpiſed by the great ones of the 
earth, remain in durable effects to ſucceeding gene- 
rations, and emancipate thouſands from the do- 
minion of fin and Satan. God will work, anD 
wHO SHALL LET Ir? In one article, indeed, 
theſe profeſſors of pure religion ſeem to have carried 
their zeal beyond the bounds of Chriſtian diſcretion, 
% We have,” fay they, © always accounted, as un- 
ſpeakable abominations before God, all thoſe 
inventions of men, namely, the feaſts and the vigils 
of Saints.“ To theſe they add the idolatrous cor- 
ruptions of the popedom. They either did not 
know or did not conſider, that the anniverſaries 
of the martyrdoms of primitive Saints were of very 
high antiquity, and were obſerved in the pureſt 
times, even in the ſecond century. As they were 
at that time obſerved, they ſeem not to have had 
any ſuperſtitious alloy, and might be productive 
of the beft conſequences, much 1-(s * 

rae 
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the title of © unſpeakable abominations.” But the + 
adoration and canonization of Saints, with other 
practices, which deſerve the name of abominations, 
being incorporated with theſe feſtivals, in the twelfth 
and {ome preceding centuries, do naturally account 
for the zealous and unteaſonable indignation of i 
theſe reformers. l 

The antient catechiſm, for the inſtruction of j 
their youth, contains the ſame vital truths in ſub- j 
ſtance, which form the catechiſms of Proteſtant | 
Churches. I ſhall mention two or three particulars, 
which are moſt ſtrikingly peculiar. 

* Q. Wherein conſiſts your ſalvation? ö 

Ans. In three ſubſtantial virtues, which do ne- | 
ceſſarily belong to ſalvat ion. bl 

Q. How can you prove that ? 1 

Axs. The Apoſtle writes, 1 Cor. xiii. now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, theſe three. 

Q. What is faith? 

Axs. —_— to the Apoſtle, Heb, 3 xi. I. it 


is the ſubſtance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not ſeen. | 
Q. How many ſorts of faith are there? q 
45 There are two ſorts, a living and a dead | 
Q. What is a hving faith? | | 
Aus. It is that which works by love. | i 
Q. What is a dead faith? | 


Axs. According to St. James, that faith, which 

is without works, is dead. Again, faith is nothing 
without works. Or, a dead faith is to believe that | 
there is a God, and to believe thoſe things which } 
relate to God, and not to believe 1 him. 
This laſt clauſe ſeems happily deſcriptive of the 
int. To believe in Chriſt is by — in John | 
vi. illuſtrated by coming to him or tr in ham, | 
being an ark of heart toward Chile, — | 
ways {i 
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always works by. love. Whereas a bare unopera- 
tive aſſent to certain doctrinal truths implies no 
reception of Chriſt in the heart, though it be al 
that thouſands look on as neceſſary to conſtitute a 
genuine believer. That the compoſers of this 
catechiſm had in view this important diſtinction 
between ſpeculatively believing a perſon to exiſt, 
and cordially believing ix that perſon, appears from 
another queſtion and anſwer. 

QQ. Doſt thou believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church? | 

A. No; for it is a creature; but I believe that 
there 1s one.” 

They then proceed to ſhew that the real Church 
conſiſts © of the elect of God from the beginning 
to the end of the world. by the grace of God, 
through the merit of Chriſt, gathered together by 
the Holy. Spirit, and fore-ordained to eternal life.” 

The Waldenfian Churches had alſo an expoſition 
of the Apoſtle's Creed, the ten Commandments, 
the Lord's Prayer, and the Sacraments. So re- 
markably has the Spirit of God, in all ages, led the 
real Church in a ſimilar manner, to provide for 
the inſtruction of her children, by comments on the 
moſt neceſſary fundamentals! The Proteſtant 
Churches, in their original conſtruction, all fol- 
lowed the fame plan. An exceſs of ceremonies, 
and a burdenſome round of ſuperſtitions, filled all 
the dominions of the papacy, while here and there 
an inventive genius, like Peter Abelard, endea- 
voured to fivell the minds of men by philoſophical 


refinements. In the mean time the genuine 

Chriſtians were feeding on the bread of life, which 

was ſupplied by the Divine Word, and was com- 

municated through the medium of catechetical 

and expoſitory tracts, adapted to the plaineſt un- 

derftandings. At this day true Chriſtians * 
| Ploy 
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ployed in the ſame manner; and a diligent obſerver 
may diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the ſuperſtitious 
or the ſelt-{ufficient caſt. In our times, indeed, 
there does appear one remarkable difference of 
circumſtances from the ſtate of religion in the 
thirteenth century, namely, that the ſelf-ſufficient, 
ſceptical ſpirit predominates extremely above the 
ſuperſtitious. 

I have examined the Waldenſian expoſitions, 
which, together with the Scripture*proofs annexed 
to them, muſt at that day have formed a very ſalu- 
tary body of inſtruction. But the numerous mo- 
dern treatiſes, which are extant on the ſame ſubjects, 
render it ſuperfluous for me to give them in detail. 
A few of the moſt ſtriking thoughts ſhall be men- 
tioned. | 

It deſerves to be noticed, that in their expoſition 
of the Apoſtles' Creed, Waldenſian reformers give 
us the well-known text in 1 John v. 7: as a proof 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. They were, it 
ſeems, perfectly ſatisfied of its authenticity. 

« The Son of God, by the commandment of 
God the Father, and by his own free-will, was 
lifted up upon the altar of the croſs, and was cru- 


cified, and hath redeemed mankind with his own 


blood; which work being accompliſhed, he aroſe 
from the dead the third day, having diffuſed through 
the world a light everlaſting, like a new ſun; that 
is, the glory of the reſurrection, and of an heavenly 
inheritance, which the Son of God hath promiſed 
to give to all thoſe who ſerve him in faith.” 

ear, in a few inſtances, how in common with 
all evangelical expoſitors they underſtand the ſpi- 
ritual meaning of the commandments. For “ the 
firſt degree to ſalvation is the knowledge of fin; 
and therefore acknowledging our fault, we ap- 


proach 
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proach with confidence to the throne of grace, and 
confeſs our fins.” 8 

All that love the creature more than the 
Creator, obſerve not the firſt commandment.— If 
2 man ſhall fay, I cannot tell, whether I have a 
greater love to God, or to that, which he forbids 
me to love, let him know that what a man loves 
leaſt, in a caſe of neceſſity, is that which he is moſt 
willing to loſe, and that which he loves the moſt, 
he preſerves. *'Men caſt their merchandize into 
the fea, to preſerve their lives; which ſhews that 
they love life more than property. By fuch rules 
thou mayſt try, whether thou loveſt God more than 
all perſons and things beſides, or, whether thou art 
an idolater,” 

On the ſecond commandment, they are foundly 
argumentative and judiciouſly exact, becauſe of 
the abominations, with which they were furrounded, 
and with which all Europe was infected, except 
themſelves. 

In the third commandment we are forbidden 
to ſwear falſely, vainly, or by cuſtom. An oath 
acknowledgeth that God knows the truth, and it 
confirmeth a thing that is doubtful: it is an act of 

divine ſervice, therefore they, who ſwear by the 
. elements, do fin.” * 

+ 'Thofe who will obſerve the fabbath of Chril- 
tian, that is, who will ſanctify the day of the 
Lord, muſt be careful of four things. 1ſt. to ceaſe 
from earthly and worldly labours; 2d. to abſtain 
from ſin; 3d. not to be flothful in regard of good 
works; Ach. to do thoſe things, which are for 
the good of the ſoul,” They ſupport their aſſer- 
tron by the caſe of the ſabbath-breaker in the book 
of Numbers, who was ftoned to death. 

In the reſt of the commandments, they extend 
the meaning to the deſires of the heart, and vindi- 
cate 
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cate their interpretation by the well-known paſſages 
in our Lord's ſermon on the Mount. How could 
ſerious perſons, who thus ſee the ſpirituality of the 
Jaw, ever find reſt to their conſciences, but in the 
blood of Chriſt? and how common is it for ſelt- 
righteous perſons on the other hand to curtail the 
demands of the law, and make light of ſin, that 
they may juſtify themſelves! 

On the Lord's Prayer, in a very ſenſible intro- 
duction, they obſerve, that © God, who ſeeth the 
ſecrets of our hearts, is more moved by a deep 
yu or ſigh, with complaints and tears that come 

the heart, than by a thouſand words.” In 
oppolition to the formal rounds of repetition at 
that time ſo faſhionable, they fay, © there is no 
man, who can keep his mind attentive to prayer 
a whole day or a whole night together, except God 
give the ſpecial aſſiſtance of his grace. God hath 
therefore appointed to his ſervants other exerciſes, 
lomerimes in one way, ſometimes in another, which 
are to be performed for the good of themſelves or 
of their neighbours, with their hearts lifted up to 
God.” © To pray much is to be fervent in 
prayer.” © No prayer can be pleaſing to God, 
which refers not ſome way or other to the Lord's 
Prayer. Every Chriſtian ought to apply himſelf 
to underſtand and learn it.“ 

There is among the records of this people a 
very antient confeſſion of fin, which was commonly 
uſed, and which ſhews that they taught every 

erſon to apply to himſelf that hideous picture of 
—— depravity, which St. Paul delineates®, that 
every mouth may be ſtopped, and all the world 
become guilty before God.” If no more could be 
ſaid for this people, than that they hated the groſs 
abominations of popery, and condemned the _ 


* Rom. iii. 10.—20. 
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of the generality of mankind, they might have been 
oſtentatious Phariſees, or ſelf-ſufficient Socinians. 
But though, no doubt, there were unſound profeſſors 
among them as among all other bodies of Chriſ- 
tians, yet, in their community, there were a number 
of real Chriſtians, who knew how to direct the 
edge of their ſeverity againſt the © fins that dwelled 
in them,” and who, being truly humbled under a 
piercing fight of native depravity, betook them- 
felves wholly to the grace of God in Chriſt for 
falvation. Hear how they ſpeak. © Excuſe myſelf 
I cannot; for thou, O Lord, haſt ſhewed me both 
what is good and evil. I have underſtood thy 
power; I have not been ignorant of thy wiſdom ; 
J have known thy juſtice; and have taſted of thy 
neſs. Yet all the evil, which I do, proceeds 

om my own depravity.—l have committed many 
evils from the beginning of my life ; — covetouſneſs 
is rooted in my , nom I love avarice, I ſeek after 
applauſe, and bear little love to thofe, who have 
obliged me by their kindneſs. If thou do not par- 
don me, my ſoul muſt go down to perdition. 
Anger likewiſe reigns in my heart, and envy 
gnaws me; for I am naturally without charity.— 
am flow to do good, but induſtrious to do evil. 
J have blinded myſelf, and have had many evil 
thoughts againſt thee.—T have caſt mine eyes on 
vain delights, and have ſeldom lifted them up to 
thy face. I have lent an ear to empty ſounds, and 
ta many evil ſpeakings; but to hear and underſtand 
thy laws hath been grievous and irkſome to me. I 
have taken more pleaſure in the noiſome ſink of 
fin, than in divine ſweetneſs; I have even wor- 
ſhipped ſin; I have endeavoured to conceal my 
own guilt, and to lay it upon another. My mind 
and body are wounded; my heart hath been de- 
lighted with evil things; with many fooliſh and 
unprofitable 
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unprofitable objects.— I have turned aſide into by- 
paths, and, by my levity, have given an ill example 
to others. I have flandered my neighbour, and 
have loved bim only, becauſe of my temporal in- 
tereſt.” | 

There is not, in any age, a truly humble and ſe- 
rious Chriſtian, who will not acknowledge himſelf 
guilty in all theſe reſpects before God, even though 
his conduct has, comparatively ſpeaking, been 
blameleſs before men. It is the want of ſelft-know- 
ledge, which keeps men ignorant of their ill deſert 
before God; and, in truth, nothing is ſo much 
unknown to men in general as the propenſity of 
their own hearts. This knowledge, however, was 
found among the Waldenſes; and hence they were 
an humble people, prepared to receive the Goſpel 
of Chriſt from the heart, to walk in his ſteps, to 
carry his croſs, and to fear ſin above all other evils. 

Some antient inquiſitorial memoirs deſcribing 
the manners and cuſtoms of this people, ſpeak to 
this effect: kneeling on their knees, they continue 
in prayers with ſilence, ſo long as a man may ſay 
thirty or forty Pater noſters. This they do daily 
with great reverence, when they have no ſtrangers 
with them, both before dinner and after; likewiſe 
before ſupper and after, and when they retire to 


reſt, and in the morning. Before they go to meat, 


the elder among them ſays, God who bleſſed the 
five barley loaves and two fiſhes before his diſciples 
in che wilderneſs, bleſs this table and that which 
is ſet upon it, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt, And after meat, he ſays, the 
God which has given us corporal food, grant us 
his ſpiritual life, and may God be with us, and 
we always with him. After their meals, they teach 
and exhort one another,” 


Reinerius 
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Reinerius, their adverſary, declares, that a 
certain heretical Waldenſian, with a view of turn- 
ing a perſon from the Catholic faith, ſwam over a 
river in the night and in the winter, to come to 
him and teach him. 6 

Hear what a character an antient inquiſitor gives 
of this people: Heretics are known by their 
manners and words; for they are orderly and 
modeſt- in their manners and behaviour. - They 
avoid all appearance of pride in their dreſs, they 
neither wear rich clothes, nor are they too mean 
and ragged in their attire. They avoid com- 
merce, that they may be free from falſehood and 
deceit: they live by manual induftry, as day- 
labourers or mechanics; and their preachers are 
weavers and taylors. They ſeek not to amaſs 
wealth, but are content with the neceſſaries of life. 
They are chaſte, temperate, and ſober; they abſtain 
from anger. They hypocritically go to the Church, 
confeſs, communicate, and hear ſermons, to catch 
the preacher in his words. Their women are 
modeſt, avoid flander, fooliſh jefting, and levity 
of words, eſpecially falſehood and oaths*.” 

Their directions to paſtors in viſiting the ſick 
are full of evangelica} — The afflicted 
perſon is exhorted to look to Chriſt as the great 
pattern of patient ſufferers, * who is the true Son 
of God, and yet hath been more afflicted than we 
all, and more tormented than any other.—Let 
the fick man confider with himſelf, that he is 

ievouſly afflicted as his Saviour was, when he 
fiffored or us; for which the man ought to yield 
thanks to God, becauſe it hath pleaſed him to give 
this good Saviour to death for us, and at the fame 
time to beg mercy at his hands in the name of 
Jeſus. And we Chriſtians ought to have a perfect 
confidence and aſſurance, that our Father will 

| forgive 
* Allix, p. 235. 
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forgive us for his goodneſs ſake.— Let the fick 
perſon commit himſelf wholly to the Lord. Let 
him do to his neighbour, as he would have his 
neighbour do to him, making ſuch arrangements 
among his relations, that he may leave them in 
peace, and that there may be no ſuits or conten- 
tions after his death. Let him hope for ſalvation 
in Jeſus Chriſt, and not in any other, or by any 
other thing, acknowledging himſelf a miſerable 
ſinner, that he may aſk mercy of God, finding 
himſelf in ſuch a manner culpable, that of himſelf 
he deferveth eternal death. If the paſtor find the 
ſick perſon alarmed and terrified with the ſenſe of 
the divine difpleaſure againſt ſinners, let him re- 
mind the diſtrefſed foul of thoſe comfortable pro- 
miles which our Saviour hath made to all thoſe, 
who come to him, and who, from the bottom of 
their heart, call upon him; and how God the Father 
hath promiſed forgiveneſs, whenſoever we ſhall aſk 
it in the name of his Son. Theſe are the things, 
in which the true preacher of the Word ought 
faithfully ro employ himſelf, that he may conduct 
the party viſited to his Saviour. | 

And whereas, in former times, it hath been the 
cuſtom to cauſe the diſconſolate widow to ſpend 
much money on fingers and ringers, and on perſons 
who eat and drink, while ſhe weeps and faſts, 
wronging her fatherlefs children; it is our duty, 
from motives of compaſſion, to the end that one 
loſs be not added to another, to aid them with our 
counſel and our goods, according to the ability 
which God hath beſtowed on us, taking care that 
the children be well inſtructed, that they may 
labour to maintain themſelves, as God hath or- 
dained, and live like Chriſtians.” 

The directions, which they gave to new converts, 
were, to ſtudy the epiſtolary inſtructions of St. 

Vol. III. K K Paul, 
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Paul, that they might know how to walk in ſuch 
a manner as not to give occaſion of falling to their 
neighbours, and, that they might not make the 
houſe of the Lord a den of thieves. 

They were zealous in directing the education of 
children. Deſpair not,” ſay they, of thy 
child, when he is unwilling to receive correction, 
or, if he prove not ſpeedily good; for the labourer 

thereth not the fruits of the earth, as ſoon as the 

d is ſown, but he waits till the due ſeaſon. A 
man ought to have a careful eye over his daughters. 
Keep them within, and ſee they wander not. For 
Dinah the daughter of Jacob was corrupted by 
being ſeen of ſtrangers.” 

In eccleſiaſtical correction, they were directed by 
our Lord's rule, in firſt reprovinga brother in private; 
ſecondly, in the preſence of two or three brethren; 
and, laſt of all, and not till other methods failed, 
in proceeding to excommunication. Private cor- 
rection, they obſerve, is ſufficient for faults not 
made known to many; but, in the caſe of open fins, 
they followed the apoſtolical rule, . Them, that fin, 
rebuke before all, that others may fear. —© Marriages 
are to be made according to the degrees of kindred 
permitted by God. The pope's diſpenſations are 
of no value, nor deſerve the leaſt regard. The band 
of holy matrimony muſt not be made without the 
conſent of the parents of both parties; for children 
belong to their parents.“ 

Againſt the diſorders of taverns, and the miſ- 
chiefs of dancing they are exceedingly fevere. 
Remark one ſentence; * They, who deck and adorn 
their daughters, are like thoſe, who put dry wood 
to the fire, to the end that it may burn the better. 
A tavern is the fountain of fin, and the ſchool of 
Satan.“ For converſing with thoſe, that are without, 


* ; Tit v. 20. 
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they give rules, full of Chriſtian ſimplicity; and they 
droct their people alſo in Chriſtian morals after a 
ſtyle and manner much ſuperior to the ſpirit and 
taſte of the thirteenth century. Their rules of 
eccleſiaſtical correction and excommunication were 
drawn from the New Teſtament. Private faults 
were to be cenſured privately, publick faults before 
the congregation ; and, in caſe of incorrigibleneſs, 
they proceeded to excommunication *. 

It may be proper to obſerve here, that Sir Samuel 
Morland, in his hiſtory of the evangelical Churches 
of the vallies of Piedmont, bears the ſtrongeſt teſ- 
timony to the truth of Perrin's narrative. He gives 
us the atteſtation of Tronchin, the chief miniſter 
of Geneva, which atteſtation, he tells us, is, toge- 
ther with other original papers, in the publick 
library of the Univerſity of Cambridge. The ſub- 
ſtance of the atteſtation itſelf is, that Tronchin 
declares, that Perrin coming to Geneva to print 
his hiſtory, communicated to him his work, and 
divers original manuſcripts, from which he (Perrin) 
had extracted the antient doctrine and diſcipline of 
the Waldenſes, which manuſcripts Tronchin then 
ſaw and peruſed. Tronchin's teſtimony is dated 
in 1656. We have here the united teſtimony of 
Perrin, Tronchin, and Morland, to the authentr- 
city of the hiſtory before us. And it, appears that 
the ſame Tronchin, at the diſtance of thirty-eight 
years, correſponded both with Perrin and Morland. 
There is alſo a book concerning Antichriſt in an 
old manuſcript, which contains many ſermons of 
the paſtors; it is dated 1120, and therefore was 
written before the time of Waldo. The exiſtence, 
therefore, of theſe Churches is till farther proved 
to have taken place before the days of that reformer. 


The 
* Morland, p. 86. 
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The treatiſe concerning Antichriſt was preſerved by 
the Waldenſes of the Alps; and a brief ſummary 
of it is as follows. He is called Antichriſt, be- 
cauſe, being covered and adorned under the colour 
of Chriſt and his Church, he oppoſes the ſalvation 


purchaſed by Chriſt, of which the faithful are par- 


takers by faith, hope, and charity. He contra- 
dicts the truth by the wiſdom of the world, and by 
counterfeit holineſs. —Ttnake up a complete ſyſ- 
tem of religious hypocriſy, all theſe things muſt 
concur,—there mult be worldly-wiſe men, there 
muſt be religious orders, phariſees, miniſters, doc- 
tors, the ſecular power, and lovers of this world. 
Antichriſt, indeed, was conceived in the Apoſtle's 
times, but he was in his infancy, unformed and 
imperfect. He was therefore the more eaſily known 
and ejected, being rude, raw, and wanting utter- 
ance.— He had then no ſkill in making decretals, 
he wanted hypocritical miniſters, and the ſhew of 
religious orders. He had none of thoſe riches, by 
which he might allure miniſters to his ſervice, and 
multiply his adherents: he wanted alſo the ſecular 
power, and could not compel men to ſerve him. 
But he grew to a full age, when the lovers of the 
world, both in Church and ſtate, did multiply and 
get all the power into their hands :—Chriſt had 
never any enemy like to this, ſo able to pervert 
the way of truth into falſehood, inſomuch that the 
Church with her true children is trodden under 
foot. He robs Chriſt of his merits, of juſtification, 
regeneration, ſanctification, and ſpiritual. nouriſh- 
ment, and aſcribes the fame to his own authority, 
to a form of words, to his own works, to ſaints, 


and to the fire of purgatory,-Yet he has ſome 


decent qualities, which throw a veil over his enor- 
mities; ſuch as an external profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 


tradition, and catalogues of eptſcopal ſucceſſion, 


lying 
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lying wonders, external ſanctity, and certain ſay- 
ings of Chriſt himſelf, the adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments, verbal preaching againſt vices, and the 
virtuous lives of ſome, who really live to God in 
Babylon, whom, however, Antichriſt, ſo far as in 
him lies, prevents from placing all their hope in. 
Chriſt alone. Theſe things are a cloak, with which 
Antichriſt hides his wickedneſs, that he may not 
be rejected as a pagan. Knowing theſe things, we 
depart from Antichriſt, according to expreſs Scrip- 
tural directions. - We unite ourſelves to the truth 
of Chriſt and his ſpouſe, how ſmall ſoever the ap- 
pear. We deſcribe the cauſes of our ſeparation * 
from Antichriſt, that if the Lord be pleaſed to 
impart the knowledge of the ſame truth to others, 
thoſe, who receive it, together with us may love it. 
But, if they be not ſufficiently enlightened, they may 
receive help by our miniſtry, and be waſhed by 

the 


» Hence it appears, that, in 1120, there were a body of the 
Waldenſes, who had perfectly ſeparated from the Roman Church. 
Vet, it is evident from Bernard's account, that thoſe, of whom 
he had ſome knowledge, were not ſeparatiſts. This may be one 
inſtance of their differences among themſelves, of which Ever- 
vinus ſpeaks. And it is very conceivable, that men equally 
ſincere, might not be, for a time, unanimous in this point. The 
dread of ſchiſm on the one hand, and of idolatrous contagion on 
the other, would each afford no contemptible argument on both 
ſides of the queſtion.— The Albigenſcs, however, a branch of 
the Walde nſcs, in the year 1200 were ſo exceedingly numerous, 
that they then formed a diſtin Church, and were openly ſepa. 
rate from the whole Romiſh ſyſtem. In truth, though it ſeems 
to have been the fault of ſome proteſtant hiſtorians to give too 
early a date to the reign of Antichriſt, and, on that account, to 
condemn unjuſtly ſeveral Romiſh paſtors, whom I have attempted 
to vindicate, yet the man of fin doubtleſs did appear, at length, in 
all that enormity, which the moſt vehement of the proteſtant 
writers have deſcribed. Therefore it became abſolutely neceſſary 
for real Chriſtians to depart from Babylon. The ſeveral bodies 
of the Waldenfes did ſo, though, I think, ſucceſſively and gra- 
dually.—They are properly the firſt of the Proteſtant Churches, 
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the Spirit. If any one have received more abun- 
dantly than we ourſelves, we deſire the more hum- 
bly to be taught, and to amend our defects.—A 
various and endleſs idolatry marks the genius of 
Antichriſt, and he teaches men by that to ſeek for 
grace, which is effentially in God alone, exiſts 
meritoriouſly in Chriſt, and is communicated by 
faith alone through the Holy Spirit.” They then 
proceed to confute diſtinctly the various abomina- 
tions of popery, on which points it is, at this day, 
unneceſſary to enlarge. Suffice it to ſay, that to 
ſee and argue as they did in that dark age, re- 


quired a light and ſtrength of judgment, of which 
we can now ſcarcely form gn idea. It is more to 


my purpoſe to mention ſome teſtimonies of the 
offices of Chriſt, which are interwoven in their 


arguments. He is our Advocate: he forgives 


ſins. He prefents himſelf in ſome meaſure to us, 
before we beſtir ourſelves. He knocks, that we 
ſhould open to him: and, to obſtruct all occaſions 
of idolatry, he fits at the right hand of the Father 
in heaven, and deſires, that every faithful foul 
ſhould have recourſe to him alone. For all the 
care of the faithful ſhould be directed toward Chriſt, 
imitating him that is above. He is the gate: who- 
ſoever entereth by him ſhall be ſaved. He alone 
hath the prerogative, to obtain whatever he requeſts 
in behalf of mankind, whom he hath reconciled 
by his death. To what purpoſe ſhould we addreſs 
ourſelves to any other Saint as Mediator, ſeeing he 
himſelf is far more charitable and far more ready 
to fuccour us than any of them?” 

There is alſo a ſhort treatiſe on tribulation, a 
ſubject highly needful to be ſtudied by all Chriſ- 
trans, —by thoſe more particularly, who, like the 
Waldenſes, lived in the flames of perſecution. * 
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The noble leſſon, written in the year 1100, has 
already, in part, been given to the reader *, and it 
cloſes the account of Waldenſian monuments, col- 
lected by Perry of Lyons. 

Some of the thoughts, which I have tranſcribed 
from this author, on account of their extreme fim- 
plicity, may appear almoſt childiſh to perſons, 
whoſe taſte has been formed purely by modern 
models and maxims; and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that we diſcover no perſons of ſuperior capacity or 
uncommon genius among this people. Their means 
of knowledge were ordinary, their fituation con- 
fined, and their circumſtances perhaps univerſally 
poor. Even so FATHER, FOR 80 IT SEEMED 
GOOD IN THY $1GHT+. The excellency of the 
power was therefore of God and not of man. How 
happened it, that they ſhould pofleſs ſo ſound a 
portion of evangelical truth, ſo ably and judiciouſly 
confute eſtabliſhed errors, ſo boldly maintain the 
truth as it is in Jeſus, ſo patiently ſuffer for it, 
live ſo ſingularly diſtinct from the world, and ſo 
nobly ſuperior to all around them; while princes, 
dignitaries, univerſities, and all, that was looked on 
as great, ſplendid, and wiſe among men, wandered 
in miſerable darkneſs? It was of the Lord, who is 
wonderful in council and excellent in work; and 
his preſervation of a godly ſeed in the earth, in ſuch 
circumſtances, is a pledge that he never will for- 
fake his Church, and that the gates of hell ſhall 
never prevail againſt it. 

We haye ſeen the moſt ſatisfactory proofs of the 
genuine apoſtolical doctrine, connected with holy 
practice by the influence of the Holy Spirit, as ſub- 
ſiſting among this people. At the Reformation, 
ſome ſundamental doctrines, particularly that of 
original 
„ See p. 283. Luke x. 21. | 
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original fin, and of juſtification by faith in Chriſt, 
were indeed more diſtinctly and explicitly unfolded. 
But every candid and intelligent reader has ſeen 
that theſe, with all other fundamental truths, were 
underſtood and confeſſed by the Waldenſes. The 
principal defect of theſe records is, that invectives 
againſt Antichriſt and its abominations make up 
too large a proportion of their catechetical inſtruc- 
tions; and the general vital truths of the Goſpel 
are not ſo much enlarged on as the reader, who 
ſeeks edification, would wiſh. How far this defect 
might be leſs obvious, or even diſappear, could we 
ſee the many ſermons of their paſtors, I know not. 
But theſe churches were in perpetual trouble and 


danger; and their diſtreſſed circumſtances form, in 


ſome meaſure, an apology for the imperfection of 
their writings. 
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| Þ H A _— IV. 
THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE WALDENSES. 


„ Nr is the only ſubject relating to the Wal- 
denſes, which has not paſſed under our review. 
Their external hiſtory is, indeed, little elſe than a 
ſeries of perſecution. And I regret, that while we 
have ſome large and diſtin& details of the cruelties 
of their perſecutors, we have very ſcanty accounts 
of the ſpirit, with which they ſuffered; and {till leſs 
of the internal exerciſes of holineſs, which are 
known only to the people of God. But this is not 
the firſt occaſion, which we have had to lament, 
concerning the manner in which Church-hiſtory 
has been tranſmitted to us. 

In 1162, two years after Waldo had begun to 
preach the Goſpel in Lyons, Lewis VII. of France, 
and Henry II. of England, on foot, holding the 
bridle of the horſe of Pope Alexander III. walking 
one on one fide of him, the other on the other, 
conducted him to his habitation ; exhibiting, ſays 
Baronius *, a ſpectacle moſt grateful to God, to 
angels, and to men! For the princes of the earth, 
as well as the meaneſt perſons, were now enſlaved 
to the popedom, and were eaſily led to perſecute 
the children of God with the moſt ſavage barbarity. 
We are aſtoniſhed in reading the details of perſe- 
cution. That, which raged againſt the Waldenſes 
in the former part of the thirteenth century, was 


1162. 


indeed an aſſemblage of every thing cruel, perfidi- 


ous, indecent, and deteſtable, But we are not to 
imagine, that contemporaries beheld ſuch ſcenes 
| with 

* Baronius Annals, Cent. XII. 
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with the ſame horror with which we do: the “ god 
of this world,” with conſummate dexterity, infa- 
tuates his ſlaves, by a ſucceſſive variety of wicked- 
neſs, adapted to circumſtances. The ſcenes of 
villainy, meanneſs, indecency, hypocriſy, and bar- 
barity, which, for ſeveral years, have been carry- 


ing on in France, under the maſk of philoſo- 


A.D. 


1176. 


phy, liberty, and rationality, have found, in our 
own country, many defenders, or at leaſt apologiſts. 

The reafon 1s, that irreligious ſcepticiſm or athe- 
iſtic profaneneſs is the darling of theſe times, as 
ſuperſtition was that of the thirteenth century. And, 

if men will not learn the all-important leflon, 
namely, to obey the divine oracles, there ſeems no 
end of the deceits by which the prince of darkneſs 
will impoſe on mankind. 

In 1176 ſome of the Waldenſes, called heretics, 
being examined by the biſhops were convicted of 
hereſy. They were ſaid to receive only the New 
Teſtament, and to reje& the Old, except in the 
teſtimonies quoted by our Lord and the Apoſtles *. 
This charge is confuted by the whole tenour of their 
authentic writings, in which they quote the Old 
Teſtament authority as divine, without reſerve or 
heſitation. Being interrogated concerning their 
faith, we are told, that they ſaid, we are not 
bound to anſwer.” Other accuſations againſt them 
were as follow, namely, that they aſſerted the truth 
of the Manichean doctrine of two independent 
principles, that they denied the utility of infant- 
baptiſm, and that the Lord's body was made by 
the conſecration of an unworthy prieſt, that un- 
faithful miniſters had any right to the exerciſe of 
eccleſiaſtical power, or to titles and firſt-fruits, or 
that the faithful ought to attend their paſtoral ſer- 
vices, or that auricular confeſſion was neceſſary, or 

that 
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that oatlis were in any caſe lawful. The reader, 
who has attentively conſidered the foregoing ac- 
counts of the Waldenſes, will know how to ſeparate 
the falſehood from the truth contained in theſe 
charges. All theſe things,” ſays Baronius, « the 
wretched men aſſerted, that they learned from the 
Goſpels and Epiſtles, and that they would receive 
nothing, except what they found expreſsly con- 
tained there, thus rejecting the interpretation of 
the doctors, though they theinſelves were perfectly 
illiterate. They were confuted,” he adds, © at a 
conference before the biſhop of Albi, from the New 
Teſtament, which alone they admitted; and, they 
profeſſed the Catholic faith, but would not ſwear, 
and were therefore condemned.“ 

From this account, however imperfect, and in 
ſeveral inſtances, palpably injurious, ſome farther 
light may be collected of the ſtate of the Waldenſes 
at that time. 

In 1178, the ſame Lewis and Henry, who had 
ſixteen years before, in fo unkingly a manner, given 
their “power and ſtrength to the beaſt *,“ hearing 
that the Albigenſes grew in numbers, determined 
to attack them by the ſword, but afterwards thought 
it more prudent to employ preachers. - They 
ſent to them ſeveral biſhops and ecclefiaftics; and 
they employed Raymond of Toulouſe and other 
noblemen to expel the refractory. The commiſ- 
ſioners arriving at Toulouſe exacted, by an oath, 

of 

Rev. xvii. 13. 

+ Baron. Cent. XII. 

It is evident, that the term Albigenſes, or rather Albienſes, 
employed by our author, was taken from the town of Albi, 
where the Waldenſes flouriſhed, And, inceed, through the do- 
minions of Raymond, earl of Toulouſe, and through the ſouth 
of France, including the territories of Avignon, their doctrines, 
at that time, ſpread with vaſt rapidity. All theſe were called in 

eneral Albigenſes, and, in doctrine and manners, were not at all 
Citing from the Waldenſes. 
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of the Catholics there, that they ſhould give in- 
formation of rhe heretics whom they knew. Great 
numbers were hence diſcovered. . Among theſe was 
a rich old man called Peter Moranus, who had 
pretended to be John the Evangeliſt &. This perſon, 
denying the bread to be the body of Chriſt, was 
condemned: his goods were confiſcated: his caſtles, 
the conventicles of heretics, were thrown down. 
Peter abjured his hereſy, and was brought naked 
and barefoot into the Church before all the people; 
the biſhop of Toulouſe and a certain abbot beating 
him on each ſide from the entrance of the building 
to the ſteps of the altar, where the cardinal legate 
celebrated maſs. There, being reconciled to the 
Church, he again abjured his hereſy, anathema- 
tized heretics, and ſubmitted to another penance, 
which was this, namely, aftet forty days to leave 
his country, to ſerve the poor at Jen lem three 
years; and, during the forty days, each Sunday to 
go round the Churches of Toulouſe naked and 
barefoot, diſciplined by rods, and to make various 
reſtitutions. It was ordered, however, that if he 
ſhould return after three years from Jeruſalem, 
then the reſt of his property, till that time held 
in ſequeſtration, ſhould be reſtored to him.— 
Many others abjured their hereſies, but ſome re- 
fuſing to take the oaths of ſubjection were excom- 
municated, with candles publicly lighted; and 
princes were ordered to expel them from their 
dominions. Roger, prince of the Albienſian dio- 
ceſe, was excommunicated. 

The account of our Engliſh hiſtorian Hoveden 
is ſimilar to this of Baronius. It is remarkable, 
that the former calls the doctrine of the Albigenſes 

the 


® It ſhould be recollected, that this is the account given by 
Baronius, a very determined enemy of the Waldenſes. 
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the Arian hereſy. But Arian or Manichee, or any 
other term of reproach ſufficiently anſwers the de- 
tign of determined perſecutors. It ſeemed proper 
to give the account of the barbarous treatment of 
the rich old gentleman of Toulouſe, who, though 
he recanted, was puniſhed, becauſe it confirms the 
truth of Perrin's narrative of the like perſecutions, 
and demonſtrates, from the teſtimony even of Ro- 
man writers, that the horrors of papal tyranny 
have not been raiſrepreſented in general by pro- 
teſtant authors. And, on this occaſion, I cannot 
but diſapprove of the raſhneſs or the prejudices of 
an able hiſtorian, who has already fallen under our 
notice x. He ſays, that the Albigenſes, being 
examined, denied the Manichean doctrine of the 
two principles, though charged on that account 
with falſehood by their enemies: and this author 
believes theſe ſame enemies, who gave no proof of 
ſincerity, that we know of, and accuſes the Albi- 
genſes of diſſimulation, though ſuch numbers of 
them were ſuffering continually for their principles. 
The man, who undertakes to be an hiſtorian, ought 
to be acquainted with the writings and evidences, 
which are produced oth ſides of a controverted 


ſubject, ſo far as mhatetials can be procured. If ' 


the author before us had read with the leaſt atten- 
tion the Waldenſian records, he would never have 
alerted, that the Waldenſes were legitimate de- 
ſcendants of the ſect of Manes. 

The ſubjects of Raymond, earl of Toulouſe, 
and of ſome other great perſonages in his neigh- 
bourhood, ſo generally profeſſed the Waldenſian 
doctrines, that they became the peculiar object of 
papal vengeance. The inhabitants of Toulouſe, 
Carcaſſone, Beziers, Narbonne, Avignon, and man 
other cities, who were commonly called the Albi- 

| genſes, 
* Becington's Hiſt. of Henry II. p. 30g. 
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genſes, were expoſed to a perſecution as cruel and 
atrocious as any recorded in hiſtory. Rainerius, 
indeed, owns, that the Waldenſes were the moſt 
formidable enemies of the Church of Rome, be- 
cauſe,” faith he, they have a great appearance of 
godlineſs; becauſe they live righteouſly before men, 
believe rightly of God in all things, and hold all 
the articles of the Creed ; yet, they hate and revile 
the Church of Rome; and, in their accuſations 
they are eaſily believed by the people.” 

It was reſerved to Innocent the third, than whom 
no pope ever poſlefled more ambition, to inſtitute 
the Inquiſition; and the Waldenſes were the firſt 
objects of its cruelty. He authorized certain monks 
to frame the proceſs of that court, and to deliver 
the ſuppoſed heretics to the ſecular power. The 
beginning of the thirteenth century ſaw thouſands 
of perſons hanged or burned by theſe diabolical de- 
vices, whole ſole crime was, that they truſted only 
in Jeſus Chriſt for ſalvation, and renounced all the 
vain hopes of ſelf- righteous idolatry and ſuperſti- 
tion. Whoever has attended cloſely to the ſubjects 
of the two Epiſtles to the Coloffians and the Gala- 
tians, and has penetrated the meaning of the 
Apoſtle, ſees the great duty of noLDING THE 
HEAD, and of reſting for juſtification by faith on 
Jeſus Chriſt alone, inculcated throughout them as 
the predominant precept of Chriſtianity, jn oppo- 
ſition to the rudiments of the world, to "Moſophy 
and vain deceit, to will-worſhip, to all dependence 
for our happineſs on human works and devices of 
whatever kind, Such a perſon ſees what is genuine 
proteſtantiſm, as contraſted to genuine popery; and, 
of courſe, he is convinced, that the difference 1s 
not merely verbal or frivolous, but that there 1s a 
perfect oppoſition in the two plans; and ſuch as 
admits of no coalition or union; and that —— 
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the true way of withſtanding the devices of Satan, 
is to be faithful to the great doctrine of juſtification 
by the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, through faith alone, 
and not by our own works or deſervings x. Hence 
the very foundation of falſe religion is overthrown; 
hence troubled conſciences obtain ſolid peace: and, 
faith, working by love, leads men into the very ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity, while it comforts their hearts, and 
ſtabliſhes them in every good work. 


Schemes of religion ſo extremely oppoſite, being 


ardently purſued by both parties, could not fail to 
produce a violent rupture. In fact, the Church of 
Chriſt and the world were ſeen engaged in conteſt. 
Innocent, however, firſt tried the methods of argu- 
ment and perſuaſion. He ſent biſhops and monks, 
who preached in thoſe places, where the Walden- 
ſian doctrine flouriſhed. But their ſucceſs was very 
inconſiderable. In the neighbourhood of Nar- 
bonne two monks were employed, Peter de Cha- 
teauneuf, and Dominic. The former of theſe 
was certainly murdered; and, it ſeems probable, 
by Raymond, count of Toulouſe, becauſe he had 
refuſed to remove the excommunication, which he 
had denounced againſt that prince. Raymond 
himſelf ſtrongly protected his Waldenfian ſubjects, 
though there ſeems no evidence that he either un- 
derſtood or felt the vital influence of the proteſtant 
doctrines. But he was provoked at the imperious 
and turbulent meaſures of the monk, and ſaw the 
extreme injuſtice of the papal domination. He 
was alſo a witneſs of the purity of life and manners 
of his own ſubjects, and heard with indignation 
the calumnies with which they were aſperſed by 
their 

* Eleventh Article of Religion. | 
22 This is the famous founder of the Dominicans, of whom I 
| ſpeak more diſtinctly in a ſeparate article, and ſhew how 


far the cenſures of Perrin concerning him, as author of the in- 
quiſition, are founded in fact. 
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their adverſaries, who proclaimed to all the world 
their own hypocriſy, avarice, and ambition. In- 
cenſed at theſe proceedings, Raymond ſeems to 
have taken a very unjuſtifiable method of extricating 
himſelf from the diſtreſſes to which the papal ty- 
ranny expoſed him. But the event was diſaſtrous; 
Innocent obtained what he withed, namely, a de- 
cent pretence for his horrible and moſt iniquitous 
perſecution; and thouſands of godly ſouls were 
unrighteouſly calumniated as acceſſary to the crime. 

I need not dwell on the inſidious cuſtoms of the 
inquiſition: they are but too well known. From 
the year 1206, when it was firſt eſtabliſhed, to the 
year 1228, the havock made among helpleſs Chriſ- 
tians was ſo great, that certain French biſhops, in 
the laſt- mentioned year, deſired the monks of the 
Inquiſition to defer a little their work of impriſon- 
ment, till the pope was advertiſed of the great 
numbers apprehended; numbers ſo great, that it 
was impoſſible to defray the charge of their ſub- 
ſiſtence, and even to provide ſtone and mortar to 
build priſons ſor them. Vet ſo true is it, that the 


blood of the martyrs is the ſeed of the Church, 
. that in the year 1530 there were in Europe above 


eight hundred thoutand who profeſſed the religion 
of the Waldenſes. 

When the Albigenſes ſaw that the deſign of the 
pope was to gain the reputation of having uſed 


gentle and reaſonable methods of perſuaſion, they 


agreed among themſelves, to undertake the open 
defence of their principles. They therefore gave 
the biſhops to underſtand, that their paftors, or 
ſome of them in the name of the reſt, were ready 
to prove their religion to be truly ſcriptural in an 
open conference, provided the conference might 
be conducted with propriety. They explained 
their ideas of propriety by defiring, that there wy 
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be moderators on both ſides, who ſhould be veſted 
with full authority to prevent all tumult and vio- 
lence; that the conference ſhould be held in ſome 
place, to which all parties concerned might have 
free and ſafe acceſs; and, moreover, that ſome one 
ſubject ſhould be choſen, with the common conſent 
of the diſputants, which ſhould be ſteadily proſe- 
cuted, till it was fully diſcuſſed and determined; 
and that he, who could not maintain it by the 
word of God, the only deciſive rule of Chriſtians, 
ſhould own himſelf to be confuted. 

All this was ſomething more than ſpecious: it 
was perfectly equitable and unexceptionably judi- 
cious; ſo much fo, that the biſhops and monks 
could not with decency refuſe to accept the terms, 


The place of conference agreed upon was Montreal A. p. 
near Carcaſſone, in the year 1206.— The umpires 1206. 


on the one ſide were the biſhops of Villeneuſe and 
Auxerre; on the other, R. de Bot, and Anthony 
Riviere. | 
Several paſtors were deputed to manage the de- 
bate for the Albigenſes, of whom Arnold Hot was 
the principal. He arrived firſt at the time and 
place appointed. A biſhop named Euſus, came 
afterwards on the fide of the papacy, accompanied 
by the monk Dominic, two of the pope's legates, 
and ſeveral other prieſts and monks. The points 
undertaken to be proved by Arnold, were, that the 
maſs and tranſubſtantiation were 1dolatrous and 
unſcriptural; that the Church of Rome was not 
the ſpouſe of Chriſt, and that its polity was bad 
and unholy. Arnold ſent theſe propoſitions to the 
biſhop, who required fifteen days to anſwer him, 
which was granted. At the day appointed, the 
biſhop appeared, bringing with him a large manu- 
{cripr, which was read in the conference. Arnold 
defired to be heard by word of mouth, only in- 
Vox. III. LI treating 
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treating their patience, if he took a conſiderable 
time in anſwering fo prolix a writing. Fair pro- 
miſes of a patient hearing were granted him, He 
diſcourſed for the ſpace of four days with great 
fluency and readineſs, and with ſuch order, per- 
ſpicuity, and ſtrength of argument, that a powerful 
impreſſion was made on the audience. 

At length Arnold defired, that the biſhops and 
monks would undertake to vindicate the mals and 
tranſubſtantiation by the word of God. What they 
{aid on the occaſion we are not told; but the cauſe 
of the abrupt concluſion of the conference, a matter 
of fact allowed on all ſides, ſhewed which party 
had the advantage in argument. While the two 
legates were diſputing with Arnold at Montreal, 
and at the ſame time ſeveral other conferences were 
held in different places, the biſhop of Villeneuſe, 
the umpire of the papal party, declared, that 
nothing could be determined, becauſe of the 
coming of the cruſaders. What he aſſerted was 
too true: the papal armies advanced, and, by fire 
and faggot, ſoon decided all controverſies. If the 
conferences had been continued, an hiſtorian of 
the real Church might have had much to relate. 
As the matter ſtands, he muſt withdraw: it is the 
buſineſs of the ſecular hiſtorian to relate the military 
atchievements: ſome circumſtances, however, which 
tend to illuſtrate the merit and conduct of the 
Church of Chriſt, muſt be the objects of our atten- 
tion, 

Arnold and his aſſiſtants were, doubtleſs, of the 
number of thoſe, who “ did truth, and therefore 
came to the light, that their deeds might be made 
manifeſt, that they were wrought in God.” And 
their adverſaries were of thoſe, who hated the light, 
and would not come to the light, leſt 3 
| | . 0 
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ſhould be reproved #.” Amidſt the darkneſs and 
uncertainty in which, independently of revelation, 
every fundamental truth of falvation muſt be in- 
volved, in a world like this, and among creatures 
ſo depraved as mankind, a readineſs to abide by 
the deciſions of the divine oracles, or an unwilling- 
neſs to ſtand the teſt of Scripture, demonſtrates 
who are right and who are wrong. In all ages this 
has appeared to be the caſe ; but we ſeldom meet 
with ſo ſtriking an inſtance as this which we have 
reviewed. © In the ſacrifice of the maſs, it was 
commonly ſaid, that the prieſt did offer Chriſt for 
the quick and the dead, to have remiſſion of pain 
or guilt,” This the Church of England + calls a 
* blaſphemous fable and a dangerous deceit,” aſ- 
ſerting that “there is none other ſatisfaction for 
ſin, but the offering of Chriſt once made for all 
the fins of the whole world.” This was one queſ- 
tion in the controverſy between the two parties, 
for the deciſion of which the Scriptures were ſurely 
very competent. The recourſe, which the popiſh 
party had to arms, in the room of ſober argumenta- 
tion, - what was it but to pour contempt on the 
word of God itſelf, and to confeſs that its light 
was intolerably offenfive to them? The approach 
of the cruſaders, who, in the manner related, put 
an end to the conference, was not accidental; for 
Innocent, who never intended to decide the con- 
troverſy by argument, on occaſion of the unhappy 
murder of the monk before mentioned, had dif. 
patched preachers throughout Europe, to collect 
all, who were willing to revenge the innocent blood 
of Peter of Chateauneuf; promiſing Paradiſe to 
thoſe, who ſhould bear arms for forty days, and 
beſtowing on them the ſame indulgences as he did 

on 
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on thoſe, who undertook to conquer the Holy Land. 
% We, moreover, promiſe,” ſays he in his bull, 
© to all thoſe who ſhall take up arms to reven 
the ſaid murder, the pardon and remiſſion of their 
fins. And fince, we are not to keep faith with 
thoſe, who do not keep it with God, we would have 
all to underſtand, that every perſon, who is bound 
to the ſaid earl Raymond by oath of allegiance, 
or by any other way, is abſolved by apoſtolical 
authority from ſuch obligations; and it is lawful 
for any Roman Catholic, to perſecute the faid 
earl, and to ſeize upon his country,” &c. 

Who 1s this, that forgiveth fins, except God 
only? and, who 1s this, that alſo diſpenſes with the 
moſt ſolemn moral obligations? Is he not Anti- 
Chriſt, ſhewing himſelf that he is God? On this, 
and ſome other occaſions, I chooſe to give the very 
expreſſions of the papal bulls, as a ſufficient con- 
futation of the ſophiſms, by which ſome modern 
writers have endeavoured to palliate or do away 
the crimes of the popedom. The language, indeed, 
of our early a: writers againſt popery is 
ſevere beyond meaſure; but it hardly could be 
equal to the deſert of thoſe whom they oppoſed. 
The moſt material error of the modern proteſtants, 
as J have before obſerved, on theſe ſubjects, ſeems 
to be, that they have been too haſty in fixing the 
date of the MAN OF $1N. But after he really appeared 
in the horrors of his maturity, he was all, which 
the moſt empaſſioned declaimer can ſay againſt him. 

The tyrant proceeds in his bull: “ we exhort 
you, that you would endeayour to deſtroy the 
wicked hereſy of the Albigenſes,—and do this with 
more rigour than you would uſe towards the Sara- 
cens themſelves; perſecute them with a ſtrong hand: 
——deprive them of their lands and poſſeſſions: ba- 
niſh them, and put Roman Catholics in their 

8 Be room.“ 
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room.” Such was the pope's method of puniſhing 
a whole people for a ſingle murder committed by 
Raymond. Philip Auguſtus, king of France, was 
at that time too much engaged in wars with Otho 
the emperor, and John king of England, to enter 
upon the cruſades. But the French barons, incited 
by the morives of avarice, which Innocent ſuggeſt- 
ed, undertook the work with vigour, 

Raymond of Toulouſe was now ſtruck with 
terror. Political motives had fixed him with the 
proteſtant party, becauſe his ſubjects and neigh- 
bours were very commonly on that fide. But he 
himſelf ſeems to have wanted a divine principle of 
faith to animate his mind in the defence of the 
righteous cauſe. The other princes, his neigh- 
bours, ſeem equally as deſtitute as he was of the ſpirit 
of genuine religion. They might have reſiſted 
their enemies very vigorouſly by the aid of their 
ſubjects, whoſe loyalty was unalterably firm, and 
who knew it was a religious duty to be faithful to 
their temporal ſovereigns. In thoſe feudal times, 
Raymond, rather than Philip, was ſovereign of the 
people of Toulouſe: the ſpirit of the proteſtants 
was ſtrong and powerful; and even the Romaniſts, 
who were mixed with them, were perfectly diſpoſed 
to unite in the common defence. But I find not 
in all the account of the war a fingle inſtance of a 
prince or leader, who was faithful to the cauſe of 
God as ſuch, No wonder then that the chiefs 
ſunk under the load of oppreſſion, and ſuffered 
themſelves, repeatedly, to be the dupes of Roman 
perfidy. The Chriſtians had then no other part 
to act, after having diſcharged the duty of faithful 
ſubjects and ſoldiers, but to ſuffer with patience the 
oppreſſions of Antichriſt. 

Three hundred thouſand pilgrims, induced by 
the united motives of avarice and ſuperſtition, filled 
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the country of the Albigenſes with carnage and 
confuſion for a number of years. The reader, who 
is not verſed in hiſtory of this kind, can ſcarcely 


conceive the ſcenes of baſeneſs, perfidy, barbarity, 


A. D. 
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indecency, and hypocriſy, over which Innocent 
preſided; and which were conducted, partly by his 
legates, and partly by the infamous earl Simon of 
Montfort. But let it ſuffice to have ſaid this in 
neral: it is more to our purpoſe to obſerve the 
pirit of the people of God in theſe grievous tribu- 
lations. The caſtle of Menerbe on the frontiers of 
Spain, for want of water, was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſurrendering to the pope's legate. A 
certain abbot undertook to preach to thoſe who 
were found in the caſtle, and to exhort them to 
acknowledge the pope. But they interrupted his 
diſcourſe, declaring that his labour was to no pur- 
poſe. Earl Simon and the legate then cauſed a 
great fire to be kindled; and they burned a hundred 
and forty perſons of both ſexes. Theſe martyrs died 
in triumph, praiſing God that he had counted them 
worthy to ſuffer for the ſake of Chriſt. They op- 
poſed the legate to-his face, and told Simon, that 
on the laſt day when the books ſhould be opened, 
he would meet with the juſt judgment of God for 
all his cruelties. Several monks entreated them to 
haye pity on themſelves, and promifed them their 
lives, if they would ſubmit to the popedom. Bur 
the Chriſtians « loved not their lives to the death *;” 

only three women of the company recanted. 
Another caſtle, named Termes, not far from 
Menerbe, in the territory of Narbonne, was taken 
by Simon in the year 1210. This place,” ſaid 
Simon, © is of all others the moſt execrable, be- 
cauſe no mals has been ſung in it for thirty years.” 
A remark, which gives us fome idea both of the 
. ſtability 


* Rev. xii. 7. 
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ſtability and numbers of the Waldenſes: the 
very worſhip of popery, it ſeems, was expelled 
from this place. The inhabitants made their 
eſcape by night, and avoided the mercileſs hands 
of Simon. 

A ſingle act of humanity, exerciſed toward ſe- 
veral women by this general, on the principles of 
chivalry, whoſe perſons he preſerved from military 
inſult and outrage, is the only one of the kind 
recorded of him. 

But the triumphing of the wicked is ſhort: after 
he had been declared ſovereign of Toulouſe, which 
be had conquered, General of the armies of the 
Church, its Son, and its Darling, after he had 
oppreſſed and tyrannized over the Albigenſes by 


innumerable confiſcations and exactions, he was A. p. 


Lain in battle in the year 1218. 

Earl Raymond, whoſe life had been a ſcene of 

eat calamity, died of ſickneſs in the year 1222, 
in a ſtate of peace and proſperity, after his victory 
over Simon. We are told, that, though political 
and humane motives at firſt alone influenced his 
conduct, he at length ſaw the falſity of the popiſh 
doctrine. No man, ſurely, was ever treated with 
more injuſtice by the popedom. But 1 know 


no evidence of his religious knowledge and A. b. 
piety. His perſecutor Innocent died in 1216; and 1216, 


the famous Dominic, who, according to the aſ- 
ſertion of our author Perrin, was active in the 
inquiſition, and was accuſtomed to the deſtruction 


which Simon had begun by arms, died in the year A. p. 


1220, 

Amalric of Montfort, the ſon of Simon, wearied 
out with the war, reſigned to Lewis VIII. the fon 
and ſucceſſour of Philip, all his poſſeſſions and pre- 
tenſions in the country of the Albigenſes; in re- 

LL 4 compence 
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A. Dp. compence of which, the French king made him 
1224. conſtable of France in the year 1224. This was 


the ſtep, which proved the ruin of the Albigenſes. 
The French monarchy was ,now intereſted in their 
deſtruction; and, though Lewis VIII. died ſoon 
after, and Lewis IX. his ſon and ſucceſſour was a 
minor, yet the capacity of the regent, the queen 
mother, was found equal to the work of aggran- 
dizing the crown at the expenſe of the Albigenſes. 
Raymond, the heir of his father's miſeries, was 
treated with the moſt mercileſs barbarity; and, after 
a ſeries of ſufferings, he died of a fever at Milan. 
Alphonſus, brother of Lewis IX. was put into 
poſſeſſion of the earldom of Toulouſe. Joan, the 
only daughter of the late earl Raymond, had been 
delivered, when only nine years old, to the French 
court, that ſhe might, when of age, be married to 
Alphonſus. Thus — and eccleſiaſtical ambition 
united to oppreſs the Churches of Chriſt. The monk 


KRainerius, whom we have had occaſion repeatedly 


to quote, acted as inquiſitor in the year 12 50. 
There is evidence of the extreme violence of per- 


ſecution continued, againſt the Albigenſes now 


altogether defenceleſs, to the year 1281, Lon 


. before this, in the year 1229, a council was held 


at Toulouſe, one of the canons of which was, that 
the laity were not allowed to have the Old or New 
Teſtament in the vulgar tongue, except a pſalter 
or the like; and it forbad men even to tranſlate 
the ſcriptures. 

This is the firſt inſtance in the popedom which 
I meet with, of a direct prohibition of the books 
of Scripture to the laity. Indirectly the ſame thing 
had long been practiſed. What an honour was 
this canon to the cauſe of the Albigenſes! What a 
confeſſion of guilt on the fide of the Romaniſts! 
The people of God were thus, at length, tor the 


moſt 
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moſt part, exterminated in Toulouſe, and found 
no other reſource but, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, to commit themſelves to their God and 
Saviour. Antichriſt, for the preſent, was viſibly 
triumphant in the ſouth-weſt parts of France, and 
the witnefles © clothed in fackcloth,” there con- 
ſoled themſelves with the hope of heavenly reſt, 
being deprived of all proſpe& of earthly enjoy- 
ments. 

It may not be improper to mention here, that our 
famous monkiſh hiſtorian, Matthew Paris, relates, 
that the Albigenſes ſet up a perſon named Bartho- 
lomew for pope, who reſided in the neighbourhood 
of Toulouſe, conſecrated biſhops, and governed 
their churches; and that in one battle the Albi- 
genſes loſt a hundred thouſand men with all their 
biſhops. 

Theſe ſtories eaſily confute themſelves, nor is it 
neceflary to obſerve, that the ignorance of M. 
Paris, in French hiſtory, is palpably glaring. 
The only uſe, which I would make of this fic- 
tion is to ſhew, how unſafe it is to rely on ru- 
mours publiſhed, concerning ſubjects which affect 
the paſſions of mankind, by perſons who live in 
places very diſtant from the ſcene of action; and 
to guard the minds of thoſe among ourſelves, who 
hear ſtories concerning profeſſors of godlineſs, pro- 
pagated by men, who are unacquainted with the 
grounds of religious controverſy. 

Dauphiny 1s a province of France, which was 
very full of the Waldenſes, who inhabited vallies 
on both ſides of the Alps. On the Italian fide the | 
valley of Pragela in particular had, in our author's A. p. 
time, in 1618, fix churches, each having its paſtor, 1618, 
and every paſtor having the care of ſeveral villages, | 
which appertained to his Church. The oldeſt 

. people in them, Perrin obſerves, never remembered 
to nave heard maſs ſung in their country. The 


valley 


1380. 


A.D. 
1400. 
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valley itſelf was one of the moſt ſecure retreats of the 
Waldenſes, being environed on all fides with moun- 
tains, into whoſe caverns the people were accuſtomed 
to retreat in time of perſecution. Vignaux, one of 
their preachers, uſed to admire the integrity of the 
people, whom no dangers whatever could ſeduce from 
the faith of their anceſtors. Their children were 
catechiſed with the minuteſt care; and their paſtors 
not only exhorted them on the ſabbaths, but alſo, 
on the week days went to their hamlets to inftruct 
them. With much mconventence to themſelvcs 
theſe teachers climbed the ſteepeſt mountains to 
viſit their flocks. The word of God was heard 
with reverence: the voice of prayer was common 
in private houſes, as well as in the Churches: 
Chriſtian ſimplicity and zeal abounded; and plain 
uſeful learning was diligently cultivated in the 
ſchools. 

A monk inquiſitor named Francis Borelli, in 


the year 1380, armed with a bull of Clement VII. 


undertook to perſecute this godly people. In the 
ſpace of thirteen years, he delivered a hundred and 
fifty perſons to the ſecular power to be burned at 
Grenoble. In the valley of Fraiffiniere and the 
neighbourhood, he apprehended eighty perſons who 
alſo were burned. The monks inquiſitors adjudged 
one moiety of the goods of the perſons condemned 
to themſelves, the reſt to the temporal lords. What 
efforts may not be expected, when avarice, malice, 
and fuperſtition unite in the ſame cauſe ? 

About the year 1400, the perſecutors attacked 
the Waldenſes of the valley of Pragela. The poor 
people ſeeing their caves poſſeſſed by their enemies, 
who aſſaulted them during the ſeverity of the winter, 


' retreated to one of the higheſt mountains of the 


Alps, the mothers carrying cradles, and leading 
by the hand thoſe little children, who were able 
| iQ 
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to walk. Many of them were murdered, others 
were ſtarved to death: a hundred and eighty chil- 
dren were found dead in their cradles, and the 
greateſt part of their mothers died ſoon after them. 


But why ſhould I relate all the particulars of ſuch 
a ſcene of infernal barbarity ? 


In 1460, thoſe of the valley of Fraiſſiniere were A. p. 
perſecuted by a monk of the order of Friar Minors, 1460, 


or Franciſcans, armed with the authority of the 
archbiſhop of Ambrun. And 1t appears from do- 
cuments preſerved till the time of Perrin, that 
every method, which fraud and calumny could in- 
vent, was practiſed againſt them. 

In the valley of Loyſe, four hundred little chil- 
dren were found ſuffocated in their cradles, or in 
the arms of their deceaſed mothers, in conſequence 
of a great quantity of wood being placed at the 
entrance of the caves and ſet on fire. On the 
whole, above three thouſand perſons belonging to 
the valley were deſtroyed, and this righteous people 
were 1n that place exterminated. The Waldenſes of 
Pragela and Fraiſſiniere, alarmed by theſe ſan- 
guinary proceedings, made proviſion tor their own 
ſafety, and expected the enemy at the paſſage and 
narrow ſtraits of their vallies, and were in ſo 
well prepared to receive them, that the invaders 
were obliged to retreat. Some attempts were made 
afterwards by the Walde nſes in Fraiſſiniere to regain 
their property, which had been unjuſtly ſeized by 
their perſecutors. The favour of Lewis XII. of 
France, was exerted toward them; yet they could 
never obtain any remedy. 

In Piedmont the archbiſhops of Turin aſſidu- 
ouſly laboured to moleſt the Waldenſes, having 
been informed by the prieſts in thoſe vallies, that 
the people made no offerings for the dead, valued 
not maſſes and abſolutions, and took no care to 


redeem 


* 
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redeem their relations from the pains of purgatory. 

The love of lucre, no doubt, had a principal ſhare 

in promoting the perſecutions; for the ſums col- 

lected from the people, by the means of theſe and 

ſimilar vanities, were immenſe, The princes of 

Piedmont, however, who were the dukes of Savoy, 

were very unwilling to diſturb their ſubjects, of 

| whoſe loyalty, peaceableneſs, induſtry, and pro- 
| bity they received ſuch uniform teſtimony. A fact, 
which ſeemed peculiarly to demonſtrate their ge- 

| neral innocence muſt be noticed; - their neigh- 
| bours particularly prized a Piedmonteſe ſervant, 
| and preferred the women of the vallies above all 
| others, to nurſe their children. Calumny, however, 
| prevailed at length; and ſuch a number of accu- 
ſations againſt them appeared, charging them with 
crimes of the moſt monſtrous nature, that the 
civil power permitted the papal to indulge its 
thirſt for blood. Dreadful cruelties were inflicted 
on the people of God; and theſe, by their conſtancy, 
revived the memory of the primitive martyrs. 
Among them Catelin Girard was diſtinguiſhed, 
who, Randing on the block, on which he was to 
be burned at Revel in the marquiſate of Saluces, 
requeſted his executioners to give him two ſtones : 
which requeſt being with difficulty obtained, the 
martyr holding them in his hands, ſaid, when I 
have eaten cheſs ſtones, then you ſhall fee an end 
of that religion, for which ye put me to death, 

and then he caſt the ſtones on the ground. 

Thefires continued tobe kindled till the year 1 488, 
when the method of military violence was adopted 
by the perſecutors. Albert de Capitaneis, archdeacon 
of Cremona, was deputed by pope Innocent VIII. 
to aſſault the ſufferers with the ſword. Eighteen 
thouſand ſoldiers were raiſed for the ſervice, beſides 
many of the Piedmonieſe papiſts, who ran to the 
* plunder 
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plunder from all parts. But the Waldenſes, armed 
with wooden targets and croſsbows, and availing 
themſelves of the natural advantages of their ſitua- 
tion, repulſed their enemies; the women and chil- 
dren on their knees intreating the Lord to prote& 
his people, during the engagement. 

Philip, duke of Savoy, had the candour to diſ- 
tinguiſh the ſpirit of reſiſtance made by his ſubjects 
in this tranſaction, from a ſpirit of ſedition and 
turbulence, being convinced that they had ever 
been a loyal and obedient * He accepted, 
therefore, their apology, and forgave them what 
was paſt. But having been informed, that their 
young children were born with black throats; that 
they were hairy, and had four rows of teeth, he 
ordered ſame of them to be brought before him to 
Pignerol ; where, having convinced himſelf by 
ocular demonſtration, that the Waldenſes were not 
monſters; he determined to protect them from the 
perſecution. But he ſeems not to have had ſuffi- 
cient power to execute his good intentions. The 
papal inquiſitors daily endeavoured to apprehend 
theſe ſincere followers of Chriſt, and the perſecu- 
tion laſted till the year 1532. Then it was that 
thetPiedmonteſe began openly to perform divine 
worſhip in their Churches. This provoked the 
civil power, at length, againſt them to ſuch a degree, 
that it concurred more vigorouſly with the papal 
meaſures of military violence. 

The Waldenſes, however, defended themſelves 
with courage and ſucceſs: the prieſts left the coun- 
try: the mals was expelled from Piedmont; and, 
whereas the people had hitherto only the New 
Teſtament and ſome Books of the Old tranſlated 
into the Waldenſian tongue, they now ſent the 


A.. 


1532. 


A. D. 


whole Bible to the preſs; for, till 1535, they had 153 5. 
only manuſcripts, and thoſe few in number. They 
procured, 
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procured, at Neuf Chatel in Switzerland, a printed 
Bible from one, who publiſhed the firſt impreſſion 
of the Word of God which was ſeen in France. 
They endeavoured to provide themſelves alſo with 
religious books from Geneva, but their meſſenger 

was apprehended and put to death. 
The perſecutions were continued againſt this 
people by Francis I. king of France, with ſavage 
barbarity ; and, in particular, Jeffery, whowas burned 
in the caſtle-yard at Turin, by his piety, meekneſs, 
and conſtancy made a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
minds of many. | 
It would be unintereſting to purſue circumſtan- 
tially the ſtory of the perſecutions, which continued 
with more or leſs violence till the end of the ſix- 
teenth century, when Bartholomew Copin of the 
valley of Lucerne, being at Aſt in Piedmont with 
merchandiſe for the fair, was apprehended for ut- 
tering ſome words againſt the papacy. The man 
bore his ſufferings with much firmneſs and con- 
ſtancy, and reſiſted various attempts of the monks 
to overcome his ſpirit. He wrote to his wife, 
profeſſing his entire dependance on the grace of 
Jeſus Chriſt for his ſalvation. But he died in 
priſon, not without ſuſpicion of having being ſtran- 
gled. After his death his body was burned in the fire. 
The Chriſtian rules of ſubmiſſion to governments, 
and the practice of the Waldenſes in general, were 
at no great variance. Yet, it is certain, that the 
primitive Chriſtians would have conſcientiouſly 
refuſed to bear arms at all againſt their own ſove- 
reigns, however tyrannical and oppreſſive they 
might be. Whether, in ſome inſtances, theſe per- 
ſecuted Chriſtians of the vallies did not violate the 
apoſtolical precepts on this ſubject *, is not very 
eaſy. to be decided, becauſe it requires a very mi- 
N nute 
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nute acquaintance with their particular circum- 
ances, to determine who was their ſovereign. | 
Sometimes they were under the king of France; at 
other times under the duke of Savoy; and, it is not 
to be doubted, but that, at all times, they had a right 
to reſiſt the pope as a foreign enemy, and an enemy 
of uncommon ambition, injuſtice, and cruelty. 

At the end of the ſixteenth century, in conſe- 
quence of ſome exchange made by virtue of a 
treaty between Henry IV. of France and the duke 
of Savoy, the Waldenſes of the marquiſate of Sa- 
luces loſt the privileges, which they had enjoyed 
under the French government; and, by the oppreſ- 
fion of their new ſovereign of Savoy, through the | 
importunity of the pope, were obliged to fly into [ 
France for ſecurity. Some of them, from the love f 
of the world, renounced the faith; but the greateſt 0 
part preferred exile with a good conſcience, to an 1 
enjoyment of their native country. On this occa- 
ſion they declared, in a well-written manifeſto, their | 
ſpirit of loyalty and peaceableneſs, the hardſhips of | 
their caſe, and their perfect agreement in principle 
with all the reformed Churches. So cextain is it, | 
that the Waldenſes were, in every ſubſtantial article, 
genuine proteſtants and witneſſes of evangelical | 
truth. 

A number of Waldenſes, who refided in the Alps, 0 
poſſeſſed ſeveral villages, and, in particular, the city 
of Barcelonette, Theſe, being perſecuted by the A. p. 
prince of Piedmont in the year 1 570, in conjunction 1570. | 
with ſome others, implored the proteſtant princes p 
to intercede with their ſovereign on their behalf. " 
The prince palatine of the Rhine exerted himſelf 
with much zeal on the occaſion. But the people 
of Barcelonette being obliged to leave their ſettle- 
ments, amidſt a choice of difficulties were reduced l 
to the extremity of attempting, in the midſt of | 

winter 


A. p. 
1370. 
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winter to paſs over a high mountain. The greateſt 
part of them periſhed; the reſt retired into the 
valley of Fraiſſiniere. 

About the year 1370 ſome of the Waldenſian 
youths of Dauphiny ſought in Calabria a new ſet- 
tlemient, becauſe their native country was too 
ſmall for the number of the inhabitants. Finding 
the ſoil fertile, and the region thinly peopled, they 
applied to the proprietors of the lands, and treated 
with them concerning the conditions of dwelli 
there. The lords of the country gave them the 


moſt kind reception, agreed with them on fair and 


equitable terms, and aſſigned them parcels of lands. 
The new coloniſts ſoon enriched and fertilized their 
reſpective diſtricts by ſuperior induſtry : and, by 
probity, peaceable manners, and punctual pay- 


ment of their rents, they gained the affections of 


their landlords, and of all their neighbours. The 
prieſts alone, who found that they did not act like 
others in religion, and that they contributed no- 
thing to the ſupport of the hierarchy by maſſes for 
the dead, or by other Romiſh formalities, were 
highly offended. They were particularly vexed to 
find, that'certain foreign ſchoolmaſters, who taught 
the children of theſe ſtrangers, were held in high 
reſpect, and that they themſelves received nothing 
from them except tithes, which were paid accord- 
ing to the compact with their lords. From theſe 
circumſtances, the prieſts concluding that the 
ſtrangers muſt be heretics, were tempted to com- 
Plain of them to the pope. The lords, however, 
withheld them from complaining of the people. 
They are juſt and honeſt,” ſay they, and have 
enriched all the country. Even ye prieſts have 
received ſubſtantial emolument from their labours. 
The tithes alone, which ye now receive, are fo 
much ſuperior to thoſe, which were formerly pro- 

* duced 
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duced from theſe countries, that you may well bear 
with ſome loſſes on other accounts. Perhaps the 
country, whence they came, is not ſo much ad- 
dicted to the ceremonies of the Roman Church. 
But as they fear God, are liberal to the needy, juſt 
and beneficent to all men, it is ungenerous anxi- 
ouſly to ſcrutinize their conſciences. For are they 
not a temperate, ſober, prudent people, not given 1 
to pleaſures and exceſs of riot like others, and in | 
their words peculiarly decent? and does any perſon 
ever hear them utter a blaſphemous expreſſion?” | 
The lords adnuring their tenants, who were diſtin- Fl 
guiſhed from the inhabitants all around by probity 
and virtue, maintained and protected them againſt 
their enemies, till the year 1 560. ö 
In all this the fruits of godlineſs among the 
Waldenſes were apparent, even to thoſe, who knew : 
| 


not the nature of godlineſs itſelf. The lords, | 
moved by temporal intereſt, behaved with candour, | 
while the priefts, who felt, or thought they felt 
their intereſt undermined by theſe ſtrangers, mur- 
mured and expreſſed their indignation. It is not | 
to be wondered at, that the prieſts of idolatry 
ſhould every where be the greateſt enemies of true | 
religion. It is nothing more than the natural | 
effect of human depravity. Their paſſions, through 
the medium of intereſt, are more ſenſibly ſtruck at |þ 
than thoſe of others; and the true uſe to be made 
of ſuch events is, for all men, laity as well as prieſts, 
to learn the true doctrine of the fall of man, and 
its conſequences. The Calabrian Waldenſes ſent A. p. 
to Geneva in the year 1560, to requeſt a ſupply 1560. 
of paſtors. Two, namely, Stephen Negrin, and 
Lewis Paſchal, were ſent into Calabria; who en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh the public exercife of pro- 
teſtantiſm. Pope Pius IV. having notice of this, 
determined to extirpate a people, who had pre- 
Vol. III. Mu | ſumma | 
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ſumed to plant Lutheraniſm,—ſo he called their re- 
ligion, — ſo near to his ſeat. What follows of the 
hiſtory of this people is a diſtreſsful ſcene of perſe- 
cution. Numbers of them being murdered, by two 
companies of ſoldiers headed by the pope's agents, 
the reſt craved mercy for themſelves, their wives, 
and children, declaring, that if they were permitted 
to leave the country with a few conveniences, they 
would not return to it any more. But their ene- 
mies knew not how to ſhew mercy; and the per- 
ſecuted Chriſtians at length undertook to defend 
themſelves from their invaders, and they put them 
to flight. The viceroy of Naples, hearing of theſe 
things, appeared in perſon to proſecute the diabo- 
lical buſineſs of the pope; and, in a little time, the 
Calabrian Waldenſes were entirely exterminated. 
The moſt barbarous cruelties were inflicted on 
many: ſome were tortured, in order to oblige 
them to own, that their friends had committed the 
moſt flagitious inceſts; and the whole apparatus of 
Pagan, perſecution was ſeen. to be revived in the 
outh of Italy. | Þ 
A certain youth, named Samſon, defended him- 
ſelf a long time againſt thoſe, who came to appre- 
hend him. But being wounded, he was, at length, 
taken and led to the top of a tower, Confeſs your- 
ſelf to a prieſt here preſent, ſaid the perſecutors, 
before you be thrown down. I have already, faid 
Samſon, confefled myſelf to God. Throw him 
down from the tower, ſaid the inquiſitor. The 
next day the viceroy paſſing, below near the, faid 
tower, ſaw the poor man yet alive, with all his 
bones broken. He kicked him with his foot on 
the head, ſaying, is the dog yet alive? give him to 
the hogs to eat. 
But I turn from a ſcene, where there is nothing 
but a repetition of enormities, which have often 


* been 
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been expoſed in the courſe of this hiſtory, and 
which equally ſhew the influence of the prince of 
darkneſs and the enmity of the carnal mind againſt 
God: let it ſuffice to add, that Stephen Megrin 
was ſtarved to death in priſon, and that Lewis 
Paſchal was conveyed to Rome, where he was 
burned alive in the preſence of Pius IV. That 
tyrant feaſted his eyes with the fight of the man in 
the flames, who had dared to call him Antichriſt. 
Paſchal, however, was enabled to teſtify, in his laſt 
ſcenes, from the word of God, many things which 
much diſpleaſed the pope ; and, by the zeal, con- 
ſtancy, and piety, which he diſplayed in his death, 
he failed not to excite the pity and admiration of 
the ſpectators. 

The Waldenſes of Provence fertilized a barren 
ſoil by their induſtry, but, like their brethren elſe- 
where, were expoſed to perſecution. An attempt 


was made to prejudice the mind of Lewis XII. A.D. 
againſt them, about the year 1 506, by ſuch calum- 1 506. 


nies as thoſe, with which the primitive Chriſtians 
were aſperſed. The king, ſtruck with horror, 
directed the parhament of Provence to inveſtigate 
the charges and to puniſh thoſe, who were found 
guilty, But afterwards underſtanding, that ſome 
innocent men were put to death, he ſent two per- 
ſons to enquire into the conduct of this people, 
by whoſe diſtin information he was ſo thoroughly 
convinced of their innocence, that he ſwore they 
were better men than - himſelf and his Catholic 
ſubjects; and he protected them during the reſt 
of his reign. Thus the candour, humanity, and 
generoſity of that monarch, who was deſervedly 
looked on as the father of his people, was provi- 
22 inſtrumental in the defence of the Wal- 
nles. 


MM 2 Some 


A. D. 
1530. 
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Some time after, theſe Provencal proteſtants wrote 
a letter to the reformer CEcolampadius of Baſle, 
which, as a monument of Chriſtian humility and 
ſimplicity, well deſerves to be tranſcribed. © Health 
to Mr. CEcolampadius. Whereas ſeveral perſons 
have given us to underſtand, that he, who is able 
to do all things, hath repleniſhed you with his Holv 
Spirit, as it conſpicuouſly appears by the fruits; 
we, therefore, have recourſe to you from a far coun- 
try, with a ſtedfaſt hope, that the Holy Ghoſt will 
enlighten our underſtanding by your means, and 
give us the knowledge of ſeveral things, in which 
we are now doubtſul, and which are hidden from 
us, becauſe of our flothtul ignorance and remiſſ- 
neſs, to the great damage, as we fear, both of our- 
ſelves and of the people, of whom we are the un- 
worthy teachers. That you may know at once 
how matters ſtand with us, we, ſuch as we are, 
poor inſtructors of this ſmall people, have under- 
gone, for above four hundred years, moſt cruel 
perſecutions, not without ſignal marks of the favour 
of Chriſt; tor he hath interpoſed to deliver us, 
when under the harrow of ſevere tribulations. In 
this our ſtate of weakneſs we come to you for ad- 
vice and conſolation.” | 
They wrote in the ſame ſtrain to other reformers, 
and were, it ſeems, ſo zealous to profit by their 
ſuperior light and knowledge, that they willingly 
expoſed themſelves, by this means, to a ſhare of the 
ſame perſecutions which at that time oppreſſed the 
Lutherans,—ſo the reformed were then generally 
called, both in France and through all Europe. 
CEcolampadius, in the year 1530, wrote to the 
Waldenſes of Provence, to proteſt againſt the crime 
of attending the maſs and bowing before idols, with 
which ſome of them were infected; ſhewing that a 
public declaration of making ſatisfaction for the 
ſins 
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ſins of the living and the dead by the maſs, was 
the ſame thing as to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt hath 
not made ſufficient expiation, that he is no Saviour, 
and died for us in vain; and that, if it be lawful 
for us to conceal our faith under the tyranny of 
Antichriſt, it would have been lawful to worſhip 
Jupiter or Venus with Diocleſian. Theſe admo- 
nitions were well adapted to the circumſtances of 
the Waldenſes; for they ſoon after had large occa- 
ſion to practiſe them. Even one of the meſſengers, 
who brought the letters, was ſeized in his journey 
at Dijon, and condemned to death as a Lutheran. 
In the parliament of Aix, in the year 1540, one of 
the moſt inhuman edicts recorded in hiſtory was 
pronounced againſt the Provencal Chriſtians. It 
was ordered that the country of Merindol ſhould 
be laid waſte, and the woods cut down, to the 
compaſs of two hundred paces around. The name 
and authority of king Francis I. was obtained by 
ſurprize, and the revocation of the edict, which he 
afterwards ſent to the parliament on better infor- 


mation, was ſuppreſſed by the perſecutors. The 


murders, rapes, and deſolations were horrible be- 
yond all deſcription. In particular, a number of 
women were ſhut up in a barn full of ſtraw, which 
was ſet on fire; and a ſoldier, moved with com- 
paſſion, having opened a place for them that they 
might eſcape, thele helpleſs victims of papal rage 


were driven back into the flames by pikes and hal- 
berts. Other cruelties were practiſed on this occa- 


ſion ſo horrid, that they might ſeem to exceed 
belief, were not the authenticity of the accounts 
unqueſtionable; and he, who knows what human 
nature is when left to itſelf and to Satan, knows 
that there is no evil of which it is not capable. 

In juſtice, however, to Francis I. a prince in his 
temper by no means cruel and oppreflive; {+ is 


pro, er 
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proper to add, that being informed of the execution 
of this barbarous edict, to which he had with great 
precipitation given his name, he was filled with 


- bitter remorſe, being now at the point of death, 


A. D. 
1467. 


and he charged his fon Henry to puniſh the mur- 
derers. The advocate Guerin, however, was the 
only perſon, who was puniſhed on the occaſion. 
He was, in truth, the moſt guilty, becauſe it was 
he, who had ſuppreſſed the king's revocation of the 
bloody edit. 

Thoſe, who had eſcaped, afterwards by degrees 
recovered their poſſeſſions, and taking advantage 
of the edict of Nantes, enjoyed the protection of 
government, in common with the reſt of the pro- 
teſtants in France. a 

If we look into Bohemia, the country in which 
Waldo ended his days, we find that the Walden- 
ſian Churches exiſted there in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but that they had been broken up as a 
profeſſing people, when the Huſſites,.—of whom 
hereafter, began to flouriſh. The Huſſites were 
later than they by two hundred and forty years, 
and are allowed, by their own writers, to have agreed 
in principle with the Waldenſes; none of whoſe 
writings, however, were extant in Bohemia at the 
time when the doctrine of Hus was received in that 
country. So completely had papal tyranny pre- 
vailed! but Providence raifed up other witneſſes. 

In Auſtria the number of Waldenſes was ex- 
ceedingly great. About the year 1467, the Huſ. 
ſites entered into a Chriſtian correſpondence wich 
them; in the courſe of which they gently rebuked 
them on account of the idolatrous compliances too 


vilible in their churches. The Huſſites alſo found 


fault with them, becauſe they were too ſolicitous 
in amaſſing wealth. Every day,“ ſay they, © has 
its cares and afflictions; but as Chriſtians ought 

to 
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to look only for heavenly riches, we cannot but 
condemn your exceſſive attention to the world, by 
which you may gradually be induced to ſet your 
whole heart on the things of time and ſenſe.” This 
looks like the language of younger converts, who, 
having not yet forſaken their © firſt love *,“ are apt 
to ſee the evils of a worldly ſpirit in a ſtronger 
light, even than older and more experienced Chriſ- 
tians, who may have ſunk into lukewarmneſs. It 
ſhould be remembered, that the Huſſites were, at 
this time, beginners in religion, compared to the 
Waldenſes. Theſe latter were, however, expoſed 
ſoon after this to terrible perſecutions ; and thoſe 
of them, who eſcaped, fled into Bohemia, and 
united themſelves to the Huſſites. 

In Germany, in the year 1230, the papal inqui- A p. 
ſition oppreſſed the Waldenſes with peculiar ſeverity. 12 30. 
They were, notwithſtanding, ſtedfaſt in their pro- 
feſſion; and their paſtors publickly announced the 
pope to be Antichriſt, affirming, that if God had not 
ſent them into Germany to preach the Goſpel, the 
very ſtones would have been raiſed up to inſtruct 
mankind. We give not,” ſay they, © a fictitious 
remiſſion, but we preach the remiſſion of ſins ap- 
pointed by God himſelf in his Word.“ About the A. p. 
year 1330, Echard, a dominican monk, an inqui- 1330, 
ſitor, grievouſly oppreſſed them. At length, after 
many cruelties, he urged the Waldenſes to inform 
him of the real cauſe of their ſeparation from the 
Church of Rome, being convinced in his con- 
ſcience of the juſtice of ſeveral of their charges. 
This was an opportunity, not often vouchſafed to 
this people by their enemies, of uſing the weapons 
of Chriſtian warfare. The event was ſalutary: 
Echard was enlightened, confeſſed the faith of 
Chriſt, united himſelf to his people, like Paul he 

preached 


* Rev. ii. 
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preached the faith which once he deſtroyed, and, in 
the iſſue, was burned at Heidelberg; and the 
Chriſtians glorified God in him. 

- Raynard Lollard was another convert of the 
fame kind, at firſt a Franciſcan and an enemy to 
the Waldenfes. He was taken by the inquiſitors 
after he had diligently taught the Goſpel, and was 
burned at Cologne. From him the Wickliffites in 


England were called Lollards; and he it was, who 


inſtructed the Engliſh who reſided in Guienne, in 
the Waldenſian doctrine. The connection between 
France and England, during the whole reign of 
Edward III. was ſo great, that it is by no means 
improbable, that Wickliff himſelf, of whom more 
hereafter, —derived his firſt impreſſions of religion 


from Lollard. Princes and ſtates may carry on 
wars and negociations with one another; while HE, 


A. n. 
1 163. 


who rules all things, makes every event ſubſervient 
to the great defign of ſpreading the kingdom of his 
ea do 81.2 Hy tt; . 

Flanders was alſo a violent ſcene of Waldenſian 
perſecution thaugh our author ſeems to know 
little of the particulars. From another writer & it 
appears, that in 1163 ſome of the Waldenſes re- 
tired from Flanders to Cologne. Here they were 


© + difcovered and confined in a barn. Egbert, an 


A. D 
1183. 


A. D. 


abbot, diſputed with them: three were burned; 
and a young woman, whom the people would have 
ſpared, threw herſelf into the flames. In 1183, 
great numbers were burned alive. A. perſon named 
Robert, firſt a Waldenſian, afterwards a Domini- 


can, was appointed inquifitor-general by the pope. 
This man, knowing the uſual places of conceal- 


ment, burned or buried alive above fifty perſons 


1236. in the year 1236. But he met with that puniſh- 
* ment 


e Brandt's Hiſt, of the Refor, in the Netherlands, 
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ment in this life, which was calculated to convince 


him of his enormous fin. The pope ſuſpended 
him for the abuſe of his power, and condemned 
him to perpetual impriſonment. | 

Perſecutors in Flanders tormented the Chriſtians 
by means of hornets, waſps, and hives of bees. 
The people of God, however, were ſtrong in faith 
and love. They turned the Scripture into Low- 
Dutch rhimes, for the edification of the brethren; 
and they gave this reaſon for the practice. [n Scrip- 
ture there are no jeſts, fables, trifles or deceits; but 
words of ſolid truth. Here and there, indeed, is an 
hard cruſt; but the marrow and {ſweetneſs of what 
is good and holy, may eaſily be diſcovered in it.“ 
A peculiar regard for Holy Writ, amidſt ages 
of darkneſs, forms the glory of the Waldenſian 
Churches. 

England, becauſe of its inſular ſituation, knew 
leſs o* all theſe ſcenes than the continent. But the 
ſtriking narrative of the ſufferers, in the time of 
Henry II. which has been recorded, ought to be 
added to the lift of Waldenſian perſecutions. No 
part of Europe, in ſhort, was exempt from the 
ſufferings of theſe Chriſtian heroes. Paris itſelf, 
the metropolis of France, ſaw, in 1304, a hundred 
and fourteen perſons burned alive, who bore the 
flames with admirable conſtancy. 

Thus largely did the“ King of Saints*” pro- 

vide for the inſt ruction of his Church, in the dark- 
neſs of the middle ages. The Waldenſes are the 

middle link, which connects the primitive Chriſ- 

tians and fathers with the reformed; and, by their 

means, the proof 1s completely eſtabliſhed, that 

ſalvation, by the grace of Chriſt, felt in the heart 

and expreſſed in the life, by the power of the Holy 

Ghoſt, 


* Rev. xv. 3. 


Vor. III. Nn 
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Ghoſt, has ever exiſted from the time of the Apoſ- 
tles till this day; and that it is a doctrine marked 
by the Croſs, and diſtinct from all that religion of 
mere form or convenience, or of human invention, 
which calls itſelf Chriſtian, but which wants the 
Spirit of Chriſt. 
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